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SMITH. 



Edmund Smith is one of those lucky writers who 
have^ without much labour, attained high reputa- 
tion, and who are mentioned with reverence rather 
for the possession than the exertion of uncommon 
abilities. 

Of his life little is known ; and that little claims 
no praise but what can be given to inteUectual 
excellence, seldom employed to any virtuous pur- 
pose. His character, as given by Mr. Oldisworth, 
with all the partiality of friendship, which is said 
by Dr. Burton to show " what fine things one man 
of parts can say of another," and which, however, 
comprises great part of what can be known of Mr. 
Smith, it is better to transcribe at once than to 
take by pieces. I shall subjoin such little me- 
morials as accident has enabled me to collect. 

Mr. Edmund Smith was the only son of an 
eminent merchant, one Mr. Neale, by a daughter 
of the famous Baron Lechmere. Some misfortunes 
of his father, which were soon followed by his death, 
were the occasion of the son's being left very young 
in the hands of a near relation (one who married 
Mr. Neale's sister), whose name was Smith. 
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2 SMITH. 

This gentleman and his la4y txeateii hiiti' as 
their own child, and put him to We&tmiu^teivschpQl 
under the care of Dr. Busby; whonce, after the 
loss of his faithful and generous guardian (whose 
name he assumed and retained), he was reoaoved 
to Christ-church in Oxford, and there by his aunt 
handsomely maintained till her death ;, after, whidh 
he continued a member of that learned afid in- 
genious society till within five years of his oiwn ; 
though, mme time before his leaving ChnBt^kwdh^ 
he .wa» 3ei*t Am: by his mother to Worcester, i^nd 
owJKed and acknowledged a$. her legitimate spa ) 
wfaiqh h^ not been mentioned^ but to wipe ^ the 
aspersions that were ignorantly cast by some Oift 
his birthp . It is to be ren^embered, for our author's 
honour, that, when at Westminster electiw, hp 
stood a candidate for one of the uuniversities, h^ pq 
signally distipguished hin;iself by hi3 CQi||pic{|9w^ 
performimces, that there p^rpge np small wi^t^jEitJ^fijr 
between the representative electors, pfTrinjityr 
college in Cambridge and Christ-churck in P^j^pi}^. 
which of those two royal societies sA9uJ4 ^4ftp^ 
him m their o^n^ But the electors of Tx'mi^^^ 
coltege having the preference of choice thatjy^a«„ 
they resolutely elected him ; who yet, being invited 
at the same time to Christ-church, chosje to a^cpe;^ 
of a stud/Bjitship there. . Mr. SmitVs ppjfecJiQfii^r 
as w^l.i;iaJtiiral a& acquired^ seem to have J^f^. 
fonoaed iipoa Horace's plan; who i^ys^, i|^ihi§^ 
"Art of Poetry:" . ., 

—-Ego nee Sodium sine divite venh, * " ' • 

NieciTtde qmd pi^t video ingeMlum: ^erttis^b * 
Altera posck opem W8, et coi^tat sn^m ; .. , 
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He was endowed by nature with all those excel- 
lent and neeei^Baiy qualifications which are previous 
to the accomplishment of a great man. His membry 
was iarge atid tenacious, yet by a curious JtUcity 
chkfly susceptible of the finest impressions it re- 
ceived from the best authors he read, which it 
always preserved in their pritnitive strength and 
amiaUe order. 

He had a quickness of apprehension, and vivacity 
of understanding, which easily todk-in and sur- 
mbunted the most subtle and knotty parts of ma- 
thematicks and metaphy sicks. His wit Wfts prompt 
and iSowing, yet solid and piercing ; his tai^te deii- 
cate, tos head clear, and his way of expres^ng his 
thoughts perspicuous and engaging. I ^hall say 
nothing of his person, which yet was so well turned^ 
that no neglect of himself in his dress could render 
ft disagreeable; insomuch that the fair sex, who 
observed anU esteemed him, at once commended 
and reproved him by the name of the handsome 
aiov^n. An eager but generous aiid noble emula- 
tton grew up with him ; which (as it were a rational 
sa#t^f instinct) pushed him upon Striving to excel 
Ml*' every aft and science that could make him a 
^refdit'ti^his cdilege, and that college thd omanient 
Utthi^ «io«: learned and polite iitriversityj and it 
wiKi'his^ happiness to have several contemporaries 
*«d*!FeHaw-students who exercised and exifeited'this 
vlltd^ in themselves and others, thereby^becomihg 
so deservedly in favour with this age^ ind &o ^od 
a proof of its nice discernment. His judgement, 
naturally good, soon ripened into an exquisite fine- 
ness and distinguishing sagacity, which as it was 

B 2 
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4 SMITH. 

active and busy, so it vms vii^oroyfi atui xnatily, 
Jceeping even paces with a ridi andstirong im^nor 
tion, always upon the wing, and never' tired -with 
aspiring. Hence it was, that, though he writ a6 
young as Cowley, he had no puieriKties; <and his 
earliest productions were so far from having any 
thing in them mean and trifling, thaty like thle 
junior compositions of Mr. Stepney, they .may 
make gray authors blush. There are many of his 
first essays in oratory, in epigram, elegy, and 
epique, still handed about the university in naanu- 
script, which show a masterly hand ; and, though 
^maimedand injured by frequent transcribing, make 
their way into our most cdebrated miscellanies, 
where they shine with uncommon lustre. Besides 
those verses in the Oxford books, which he oould 
not help setting his name to, several of his com- 
positions came abroad under other names, which 
his own singular modesty, and faithful sHl^nce, 
strove in vain to conceal. The Encoenia and 
publick Collections of the University upon Statie 
Subjects were never in such esteem, either- -for 
elegy and congratulation, as when he contril>uted 
most largely to them ; and it was natural for ifabse, 
who knew his peculiar way of writings to. tuiiii to 
his shareintbe. work, as by far the most relkhin^ 
part of the entertainment. As his parts, were ex- 
traordinary, so he well knew how to impimre them; 
and not only to polish the diamond, but enfohaBe 
it in the most solid and durable n^etal. Though 
he was an academick the greatest part of hisdife, 
yet he contracted no sourness of temper, no ispioe 
of pedantry, no itch of disputation, or obsti»^e 
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6MITH. 5 

contention for the old or new philosophy, no as- 
immiisg'WHyHgxf dictating toothers, which are&ultB 
tftlvough ^xcuiaablie) which some are insensibly led 
into, who i arse constrained to dwell long within the 
^alls 'of , a private college. His conversation was 
pleasant and instructive ; and what Horace said of 
Hotias, Varius, and Virgil, might justly be applied 
tf> thim : 

Nil ego cojitulerim jucundo sanus Amico. 

Sat. V. 1. 1. 

As correct a writer as he was in his most elaborate 
piecesi he read the works of others with candour, 
and reserved his greatest severity for his own com- 
positions ^ being readier to cherish and advance, 
than damp or depress, a rising genius, and as 
patient of being excelled himself (if any could excel 
him) as indtistrious to excel others. 
* 'Twerfe to be wished he had confined himself to 
a < particular profession, who was capable of sur- 
passing in any ; but, in this, his want of application 
wAs in a great measure owing to his want of diie 
encouragement. 

.. He ^passed through the exercises of the college 
^ndunivnersity with unusual applause } and though 
ii6 often suffered his friends to call him off from 
hm retirements, and to lengthen out those jovial 
.auf^oeations, yet his return to his studies were so 
ittmda the more passionate, and h\% intention upon 
'those refined pleasures of reading and thinking so 
vehement (to which his facetious and unbended 
intervals bore no proportion), that the habit grew 
upon him^. and the series of meditation and re- 
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fleetion being kept up whole weeka together^ he 
could better sort, his ideas, and takeiathe sundry 
parts of a science at one view, without? iWs«f iiptioti 
oi' confusion. Sdmcf indeed of lA^sfc^iSBsm^iki(iBf 
who were pleased to distinguish between the wit 
and the scholar, extolled him altogeiheflr'oH^the 
account of these titles ; but others, who knew hiin 
better, could not forbear doing him justiee as a 
prodigy in both kinds. He had signalized 'himself, 
in the schools, as a philosopher and polemick of 
extensive knowledge and deep penetration; and 
went through all the courses with a wise regard 
to the dignity and importance of each science. I 
remember him in the Divinity-school responding 
and disputing with a perspicuous energy, a ready 
exactness, and commanding force of argument, 
when Dr. Jane worthily presided in the chair; 
whose condescending and disinterested commenda- 
tion of him gave him such a reputation as silenced 
the envious malice of his enemies, who durst not 
contradict the approbation of so profound a master 
in theology. None of those self-sufficient creatures, 
who have either trifled with philosophy, by at- 
tempting to ridicule it, or have encumbered it 
with novel terms and burdensome explanatioiis, 
understood its real weight and purity half so well 
as Mr. Smith. He was too discerning to allow cif 
the character of unprofitable, rugged, and abstruse, 
which some superficial sciolists (so very smdotii 
and polite as to admit of no impression), either 
o^t of an unthinking indolence, or an ill-grouAded 
prejudice, had affixed to this sort of studies. Hp 
knew the thorny terms of philosophy served well 
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toi fenttem tlte* Irua doctrines of religion; «an4 
\0ik&A np^o 6ollQ0Udivim|;y aa upon a rough 'but 
m^^iH9ff9¥^tmW^y^ ^Moh might at once adorn 
aitdideil6^Q4'ti^^ Chcistian hiero, and equip him for 
th« combat. 7 • .: :. . 

Mir. Smith had a l^ng and perfect intimacy with 
all the Greek and Latin classicks i with whom he 
had carefully compared whatever was worth pe* 
xumng in the French, Spanftah, asid Italian (to 
M^hich laiiguages he was no strai^Ci^X mA in alt 
the celebrated writers of his ofwn. country. Btit 
tlien, according to the curious observati<Hii of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, he kept the poet io. awe by 
r^pukr criticisoi ; and, as it were, married the two 
arts > for their mutual support and improvement 
There was not a tract of credit, upon that sub- 
Jaet>: which lie had not diligently examined, from 
JlTistotle down to Hedelin and Bossu; so that> 
h^wmg each rule constantly before him, he could 
carry the art through every poem, and at once 
point out tlie graces and deformities. By this 
means he seemed to read with a design to correct, 
as well as imitate. 

: Bei&g thus prepared, he could not but taste 
every little delicacy that was set before him ; though 
^it was impossible for hkn at the same time to be 
(fed aad. nourished with any thing but what was 
sjubstantial and lasting- He coi^idered the ancients 
ttidimoderns not as parties or rivals for £ame^ but 
as su^cbitects upon one and the same plan, the Art 
:of Poetry; according to which he judged, tap- 
proved, and blamed, without flattery or detraction. 
If he did not always commend the compesitions 
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of' others, it was not ill-nature (which wa» n^t in 
his.iteraper) ; but strict justice would not let hdia 
' call a. few flowers set in ranks, a glib 'Bubafltret and 
so many couplets, by the name of poetiiyc fee waa 
of Ben Jonson*s opinion, who could not aximicet 

— Verses a^ smooth and soft as cream. 
In which thefe was neither depth nor stream. 

And therefore, though his want of complaisance 
for some: men's overbearing yanity made him ene- 
mies, yet the better part of mankind were oWigfed 
by the £needom of his reflections. 

His Bodleian Speech, though taken from a re« 
K^teatid imperfect copy, hath shown the world how 
great a master he was of the Ciceronian eloquence, 
mixed with the conciseness and force of Demo- 
sthenes, the elegant and moving turns of Piiny, 
and the acute and wise reflections of Tacitus. 

Since Temple and Roscommon, no man under- 
stood Horace better, especially as to his happy 
diction, rolling numbers, beautiful imagery, and 
alternate mixture of the soft and the sublime^ 
This endeared Dr. Hannes's odes to him, the finest 
genius for Latin lyrick since the Augustan age. 
His friend Mr. Philips's ode to Mr. St. John (late 
Lord Bolingbroke), afler the manner of Hotace^'s 
Lusory, or Amatorian Odes, is certainly a master- 
piece; but Mr* Smith's Pocockius is of the «ub- 
jimer kind, thoi<gh, like Waller's writings uppn 
Oliver CrcMaawell, it wants not the most delioate 
and surprising turns peculiar to the person praised. 
I do not remember to have seen any thing like it 
in Dr. Bathurst, who bad made some attempts this 
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:^way tv^hf applause. He was an excellent judge 
>faf hutnuiritj^ and so gpod an historiani that; in 
*£Kmiliar discourse he would talk over the. most 
'OieiBorable .fapts intaaitiquity, the lives, acfcions^ 
ami .oharaoters of celebrated men^ with an^zing 
facility and accuracy. As he had thoroughly read 
and digested Thuanus's works, so he was able to 
copy after him ; and his talent in this kind was so 
wf^l known and allowed^ that he had been singled 
out fey some great men to write* a history ^ which 
it was for their interest to have done with the 
utmost art and dexterity. I shadLiii«t mention for 
what reasons this design was dropped^ though they 
are very much to Mr. Smith's, honour. The truth 
. is, and I speak it before living, witnesses, whilst an 
agreeable company could fix him upon a subject 
of useful literature, nobody shone to greater ad- 
vantage ; he seemed to be that Memmius whom 
Lucretius speaks of : 

— Quem tu, Dea, tempore in omni 
Omnibus omatum voluisti exceflere rebus. 

His works are not many, and those scattered up 
and; down in miscellanies and collections, being 
wT^sfted from him*by his f|iends with great dif- 
^ ficulty and reluctance. All of them together make 
but a small part of that much 'greater body whith 
'lies dispersed in the possession' of numerous aq- 
quaintance; and cannot perhaps < be .made iirtire, 
without great injustice to him, because few of them 
>had his last hand, and the transcriber was often 
obliged' to take the liberties of a friend- His con- 
dolence for the death of Mr. Philips is full of the 
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10 SMITfi. 

ndblest beauties, and hath done justice to tbeas&es^ 
of tha^t secjond MUton, whose writings will last a» 
long as the English language, generosityy' and 
Valoun For him Mr. Smith had- coirtraeted si per^ 
feet friendship ; a passion he wai m?06t susceptible 
of, and whose lawg he looked upon as saored smd 
inviolable. 

Every subject that passed under his pen had all 
the life, proportion, and embellishments bestowed 
on it, which an exquisite skill, a warm imagination^ 
and a cool judgement, possibly could bestow on it. 
The epique, lyrick, elegiack, every sort of poetry 
he touched upon (and he had touched upon a great 
variety), was raised to its proper height, and the 
differences between each of them observed with a 
judicious accuracy. We saw the old rules alid 
new beauties placed in admirable order by eAch 
other ; and there was a predominant fancy and 
spirit of his own infused, superior to what some 
draw off from the ancients, or from poesies here 
and there culled out of the moderns, by a painful 
industry and servile imitation. His contrivance 
were adroit and magnificent; his images lively 
and adequate; his sentiments charming and ma- 
jestick ; his expressions natural and bold ; his num« 
bers various and sounding; and that enamdled 
mixture of classical wit, which, without redundance 
aild affectation, sparkled through his writings,' and 
were no less pertinent and agreeable. 

His Phaedra is a consummate tragedy, and ih^ 
success of it was as great as the most sangai-ne^xi 
pectations of his friends could promise or foresee. 
The number of nights, and the common method 
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SMITH. 11 

of filling the house^ are not always the surest maifks 
of jttdgilig what encouragement a play meets with : 
but the' generosity of all the persons of a refined 
taste ^bottt town >Was remarkable on this occasion y 
adtuidt raiist' not fae.foi'gotten how zealously Mr. 
Aiddison espoused his interest, with all the elegant 
judgement and diffusive good-nature for which that 
accMaplished gentleman and author is so justly 
talued by mankind. But as to Phaedra, she has 
certainly made a finer figure under Mr. Smith's 
conduct upon the English stage, tihan either in 
Rome or Athens ; and if she excels the Greek and 
Latin Phaedra, I need not say she surpasses the 
French one, though embellished with whatever 
regular beauties and moving softness Racine him- 
self could give her. 

No man had a juster notion of the difficulty of 
composing than Mr. Smith ; and he sometimes 
would create greater difficulties than he had reason 
to apprehend. Writing with ease, what (as Mr. 
Wycherley speaks) may be easily written, moved 
his indignation. When he was writing upon a sub- 
ject, he would seriously consider what Demo- 
sthenesj Homer, Virgil, or Horace, if alive, would 
say upon that occasion, which whetted him to ex- 
ceed himself as well as others. Nevertheless, he 
could not, or would not, finish several subjects he 
undertook ; which may be imputed either to the 
briskness of his fancy, still hunting after new mat- 
ter, or to an occasional indolence, which spleen and 
lassitude brought upon him, which, of all his foibles, 
the world was least inclined to forgive. That this 
was not owing to conceit or vanity, or a fulness of 
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12 SMITH. 

himself (a frailty which has been imputed to f\o less 
men than Shakspeare and Jonson)^ is clfear frbm 
hence ; because he left his works to the entire dis- 
posal of his friends, whose most rigorous censttf es 
he even courted and solicited, snbmitting- to their 
animadversions, and the. freedom they took with 
them, with an unreserved and prudent resignation. 

I have seen sketches and rough draughts of some 
poems to be designed, set out analytically; wherein 
the fable, structure, and connexion, the images, in- 
cidents, moral, episodes, and a great variety of orna- 
ments, were so finely laid out, so well fitted to the 
rules of art, and squared so exactly to the prece- 
dents of the ancients, that I have often looked on 
these poetical elements with the same concern with 
which curious men are affected, at the sight of the 
most entertaining remains and ruins of an antique 
figure or building. Those fragments of the learned, 
which some men have been so proud of their pains 
in collecting, are useless rarities, without form and 
without life, when compared with these embryi^s 
which wanted not spirit enough to preserve them ; 
so that I cannot help thinking, that, if some (rfthem 
were to come abroad, they would be as highly va- 
lued by the poets, as the sketches of Julio and 
Titian are by the painters ; though there is nothing 
in them but a few outlines, as to the design and 
proportion. 

It must be confessed, that Mr. Smith had some 
defects in his conduct, which those are most apt to 
remember who could imitate him in nothing else. 
His freedom with himself drew severer acknow- 
ledgements from him than all the malice he ever 
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4>r>pv;^ed!Was papabl^ of adi^ancing, and he did:^vat 
f^prftplci'te give eavjm, his misfortuues. th? hard nam^ 
of ft^d,t3 J bilt„.if ,the,w<?rld had half his goo4-»n«- 
.*Me,(T§ll 4i^. shady paats would ;he entirely struck 

ouid !of dbitioharaoter 

(in A mao, iiyha, under poverty, calamities, apid.di^ 
9jpfomim^xit9h could make/ so many friends, and 
tbjQ^e so truly valuable,. must have just and noble 
ideas of the passion of friendship, in the success of 
which consisted, the greatest^ if not the only, hap- 
piness of his life. He knew very well what was due 
to his birth though Fortunp threw liirn. short of it 
in every other circumstance! of life* lie avoided 
making any, though perhaps reasonable, c^mplaint^ 
jof her dispensations, under which he had.JhTonoar 
enpugh^to be ea^y, without touching, the favours 
she (flung in his way when offered to him at a price 
of ^ more durable reputation. He took care to 
hwe no. dealings with mankind, in which he could 
:|M>t be jjust ; and he desired to be at no other ex- 
pease in his pretensions than that of intrinsick 
iifterit^ which was the only burthen and reproach 
l\e.ever brought upon his friends. He. could say, 
9^ Horace did of himself, wh^t I. never yet.saM' 
ttr^nslated :. 

- '■ Meo sum pauj)er in aere. 

At his coming to town, no man was more sur- 
riwnded by all those who reaUy h^ or pjetended 
tti> wit, or more courted by the great men, who had 
then a power and opportunity of enqouragiiig arts 
wd sciences, and gave proofs of their fondnassfpr 
the name. of patrqn in many iustances, which will 
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erethe remembered to their glory^ ' Mri Smith's 
character grew upon his friends by intim&fcfy, and 
oafc^went the strongest prepossessions which had 
been conceived in his favour. Whitefvei* quarirel a 
few sour creatures^ whose obscurity is their hap- 
piness, may possibly have to the age ; yet amidst' k 
studied neglect, and total disuse of all th6de e^ire- 
monjal attendances, fashionable equipments, add 
external recommendations, which are thought ne- 
cessary introductions into the grande monde, this 
gentiiemain was so happy as still to please ; and 
whilst the rich, the gay, the noble, and honourable, 
saw how much he excelled in wit and learning, they 
easily forgave him all other diffCTences. Hence it 
was that both his acquaintance and retirements 
were his own free choiee. What Mr. Prior observe 
upon a very great character was true of him, tkof 
most ^ his faults brought their excuse with them: ' 

Those who blamed him most understood him 
least, it being the custom of the vulgar to charge 
an excess upon the most complaisant, and to form 
a character by the morals of a few, whd have some- 
tknes spoiled an hour or two in good company. 
Where only fortune is wanting to make a great 
name, that single exception can never pass up^n 
the best judges and most equitable observers of 
mankind; and wb^n the time comes for the world * 
to spare their pity, we may justly enlarge out de-' 
xnands upon th^m for their admiration. ' 

Some few yedra before his death, he had engt^efd ' 
himself in several considerable undertakings ; in al) * 
which he had prepared the world to expect mighty 
things from him. I have seen about ten sheets of 
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hia Eijglish Pindar, which exceeded any thing of 
thfiit HindJ'CouJd <Qver hope foe in our own kuQ^ 
g}ji9g^y ;Ue. Iwd djjawn out a pkn of a tragedy of 
thjB, J^.^4Jf Jai^.Gjfey, and had gone through several 
§q^fles of ijt. But be could not well have bequeathed 
that work to better hands than where, I hear, it 13 
at present lodged; and the bare mention of two 
^uch names may justify the largest expectations, 
and is sufficient to make the town an agreeable in^ 
vitation* 

His greatest and noblest undertaking was Lott^ 
ginqs* He had finished an entire translation of the 
Sublime, vhich he sent to the reverend Mr. Richard 
Parker, a friend of his, laite of MertonGpUege* m 
e^aipt critick in the Greek topgue* from whom it 
Qa^e to my hand^s. The French version pf Mon- 
sieur Boileau, though truly valuable, was far shoi^t 
of it. He proposed a large addition to this work, 
of notes and observations of his own, with an entire 
system of the Art of Poetry, in three books, under 
the titles of Thought, Diction, and Figure. I saw 
the last of these perfect, and in a fair copy, in whiclL 
he showed prodigious j udgement and reading ; ^xtd 
parjticul^rly had reformed the wrt of rlietorick, by 
r^([i^i;ing that vast a^nd confused heap of terms, wotlii 
whiph a long succession of pedants had encutnb^ri^ilt 
the* v^orld, to a very narrow coqa^pass, oontprehettd* 
ing all that was useful and oirnamentBl in poetry. 
Under each bes^d ftnd chapter, he in^jg^ded to make 
remarks upon aU the alicientg and moderns, ihe 
Greek, Latin, ^English, French, Spanish, and Ita- 
lian poets, and to note their several beauties and 
defects. 
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What remains of his works is left, as I am in- 
formed, in the hands of men of worth and judg- 
ment, who loved him. It cannot besupppsied tk^yi 
would suppress any thing that was his, buiti outjof 
respect to his memory, and for want of proper hands 
to finish what so great a genius had begun. 

Such is the declamation of ddisworth, written' 
while his admiration was yet fresh, and his kindness 
warm ; and therefore such as, without any criminal 
purpose of deceiving, shows a strong desire to make 
the most of all favourable truth. I cannot much 
commend the performance. The praise is often 
indistinct, and the sentences are loaded with words 
of more pomp than use. There is little, however, 
that can be contradicted, even when a plainer tale 
comes to be told. 

Edmund Neale, known by the name of Smith, 
was born at Handley, the seat of the Lechmeres, 
in Worcestershire. The year of his birth is un- 
certain*. 

He was educated at Westminster. It is known 
to have been the practice of Dr. Busby to detain 
those youth long at school, of whom he had formed 
the highest expectations. Smith took his master's 
degree on the 8th of July, I696 ; he therefore was 
probably admitted into the university in 1689, when 
we may suppose him twenty years old. 

His reputation for literature in his college was 
such as has been told ; but the indecency and K* 

* By his epitaph he appears to have been 42 years old when 
he died. He was consequently bom in the year I668. 
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centioUsness of his behaviour drew upon him, De- 
cembtei*^^yi694, while he was yet only Bachelor, 
a public ftdttlttnition, entered upon record, in order 
to hi^ • ^xpul^ion. Of this reproof the effect is not 
known.' "He was probably less notorious. At Ox- 
ford,) as we all know, much will be forgiven to 
literary merit ; and of that he had exhibited suf- 
ficient evidence by his excellent ode on the death 
of the great orientalist, Dr. Pocock, who died in 
1691, and whose praise must have been written by 
Smith when he had been but two years in the uni- 
versity. ^ 

This ode, which 'closed the second volume of the 
Musae Anglicanae, though perhaps some objections 
may be made to its Latinity, is by far the best 
lyrick composition in that collection; nor do I 
know where to find it equalled among the modern 
writers. It expresses, with great felicity, images 
not classical in classical diction ; its digressions and 
returns have been deservedly recommended by 
Trapp as models for imitation. 

He had several imitations from Cowley: 

Testatur hinc tot sernao coloribus 
Quot tu, Pococki, dissimilis tui 
Orator effers, quot vicissim 
' Te memores celebrare gaudent. 

I will not commend the figure which maikes the 
orator pronounce the colour 89 or give to coloiirs 
memory and delight. I quote it, however,' as an 
imitation of these lines : 

So many languages he bad in store> 
That only Fame shall speidc of him in more. 
VOL. II. C 
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The simile, by which an oU man, retaining the 
fire of his youth, is compared to iEtna flaming 
through the snow, which Smith has used with great 
pomp, is stolen from Cowley, however little worth 
the labour of conveyance. 

He proceeded to take his degree of master of 
arts, July 8, I696. Of the exercises which he per- 
formed on that occasion, I have not heard any thing 
memorable. 

As his years advanced, he advanced in reputa- 
tion j for he continued to cultivate his mind, though 
he did not amend his irregularities : by which he 
gave so much offence, that, April 24, I7OO, the 
Dean and Chapter declared " the place of Mr. 
Smith void, he having been convicted of riotous 
behaviour in the house of Mr. Cole, an apothecary: 
but it was referred to the Dean when and upon 
what occasion the sentence should be put in exe* 
cution.** 

Thus tenderly was he treated : the governors of 
his college could hardly keep him, and yet wished 
that he would not force them to drive him away. 

Some time afterwards he assumed an appearance 
of decency: in his own phrase, he whitened himself 
having a desire to obtain the censorship, an office of 
honour and some profit in the college j but, when 
the election came, the preference was given to Mr. 
Foulkes, his junior : the same, I suppose, that joined 
with Freind in an edition of part of Demosthenes. 
The censor is a tutor; and it was not thought 
proper to trust the superintendance of others to a 
man who took so littl^ care of himself. 

From this time Smith employed his malice and 
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his wit against the Dean, Dr. Aldrich, whom he 
considered as the opponent of his claim. Of his 
lampofifti' upon him, I once heard a single line too 
gnoss'to bfe repeat-ed. 

But he was still a genius and a scholar, and 
Oxftw^d was: unwilling to lose him : he was endured, 
with all his pmnks and hi« vices, two years longer; 
but on Dec. 20, 1705, at the itistance of all the 
canons, the sentence declared five y^ars before was 
put in execution. 

The execution was, I believe, silent and tender; 
for one of his friends, from whom I learned much 
of his life^ appeared not to know it. 

He was now driven to London, where he as- 
sociated himself with the Whigs, whether because 
they were in power, or because the Tories had ex- 
pelled him, or because he was a Whig by principle, 
may perhaps be doubted* He was, however, 
caressed by men of great abilities, whatever were 
their party, and was supported by the Eberality of 
those who delighted in his conversation. 

There was once a design, hinted at by Oidis«» 
worth, to have made him useful. One evening, as 
he was sitting with a friend at a tavern, he was 
called down by the waiter ; and, having staad some 
tistm below, came up thoughtful. After a pause^ 
said he to his friend, " He that waBted me below 
was Addison, wbose bm^Lness was to tell me that a 
History of the Revolution was ititendfed, and to 
propose that I shoidd undertake it. I said, • What 
shall i do with the character of Lord Sunderland?* 
and Addison immediately returned, < When, R«g, 
were yo« <lrufik last ?* and went away.*' 

c2 
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Captain Rag was a name which he got at Oxford 
by his negligence of dress*. 

This story I heard from the late Mr. Clark rf 
Lincoln's Inn, to whom it was told by ther friend 
of Smith. 

Such scruples might debar him from some pjrofit- 
able employments ; but, as they could not deprive 
him of any real esteem, they left him many friends ; 
and no man was ever better introduced to the the- 
atre than he, who, in that violent conflict of parties, 
had a prologue and epilogue from the first wits cm 
either side. 

But learning and nature will now and then take 
different courses. His play pleased the critics, and 
the critics only. It was, as Addison has recorded^ 
hardly heard the third night. Smith had indeed 
trusted entirely to his merit, had ensured no band 
of applauders, nor used any artifice to force succesei^ 
and found that native excellence was not sufficient 
for its own support. 

The play, however, was bought by Lintot, who 
advanced the price from fifty guineas, the current 
rate, to sixty; and Halifax, the general patroD,i 
accepted the dedication. Smith's indolence kept 
him from writing the dedication till Lintot, after 
fruitless importunity, gave notice that he would) 
publish the play without it. Now, therefore,, it 
was written ; and Halifax expected the author withi 
his. book, and had prepared to reward him with a 
place of three hundred pounds a year. Smithy \xf 
pride, or caprice, -or indolence, or bashfulnesft, 
neglected to attend him, though doubtless warned 
and pressed by his friends, and at last missed M& 
reward by not -going to solicit it. 
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Addison ha3) in the Spectator, mentioned the 
neglect of Smith's tragedy as disgraceful to the 
natijon, and imputes it to the fondness for operas 
then prevailirig* The authority of Addison is great ; 
yet the voice of the people, when to please the 
people iS' the purpose, deserves regard. In this 
question, I cannot but think the people in the 
right. The fable is mythological, a story which 
we are accustomed to reject as faulty; and the 
manners are so distant from our own, that we 
know them not from sympathy, but by study: the 
ignorant do not understand the action ; the learned 
reject it as a school boy's tale ; incredulus odL What 
I cannot for a moment believe, I cannot for a 
moment behold with interest or anxiety. The 
sentiments thus remote from life are removed yet 
fiirther by the diction, which is too luxuriant and 
splendid for dialogue, and envelops the thoughts 
rather than displays them. It is a scholar's play, 
such as may please the reader rather than the 
spectator J the work of a vigorous and elegant 
mind, accustomed to please itself with its own 
conceptions, but of little acquaintance with the 
course of life. 

Dennis tells us, in one of his pieces, that he 
had once a design to have written the tragedy of 
Hiaedra ; but was convinced that the action was. 
too mythological. 

In 1709, a year after the exhibition of Phaedra, 
died John Philips, th? friend and fellow-collegian 
of Sriiith, who, on that occasion, wrote a poem, 
which justice must place among the best elegies 
which our language can show, an elegant mixture 
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of fondness and admiration, of dignity and sofhiess. 
There are some passages too ludicrous ; but every 
human performance has its faults. 

This elegy it was the mode among his friends to • 
purchase for a guinea ; and, as his acquaintance 
was numerous, it was a very profitable poetn. 

Of his Pindar mentioned by Oldisworth, I have 
never otherwise heard. His Longinus he intended 
to accompany with some illustrations, and had 
selected his instances of the false sublime from 
the works of Blackmore. 

He resolved to try again the fortune of the stage, 
with the story of Lady Jane Grey. It is not un- 
likely that his experience of the inefficacy and in- 
credibility of a mythological tale might determine 
him to choose an action from English history, at 
no great distance from our own times, which was 
to end iii a real event, produced by the operation 
of known characters. 

A subject will not easily occur that can give 
more opportunities of informing the understand- 
ing, for which Smith was unquestionably qualified, 
or for moving the passions, in which I suspect him 
to have had less power. 

Having formed his plan and collected materials, 
he declared that a few months would complete his 
design j and, that he might pursue his work with 
less frequent avocations, he was, in June, 1710, 
invited by Mr. George Ducket to his house at 
Gartham, in Wiltshire. Here he found such op- 
portunities of indulgence as did not much forward 
hid studies, and particularly some strong ^le^ tOo 
d^cious to be resisted. He ate and dra^k till he 
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found hiiofi^lf plethorick ; ^nd then, resolvii^ to 
ease hiipself by eyacjuation, he wfote to an apptbo- 
cary in the neighbourhood a prescription pf a purge 
so fcvrpible^ that the apothecary thought it his duty 
to delay it till he had given notice of its.dangen 
Smith, not pleased with the contradiction of a shop- 
man, and boastful of his own knowledge, treated 
the notice with rude contempt, and swallowed his 
own medicine, which, in July, I7IO, brought him 
to the grave. He was buried at Gartham. 

Many years afterwards. Ducket communicated 
to Oldmixon, the historian, an account pretended 
to have been received from Smith, that Clarendon's 
History was, in its publication, corrupted by Al- 
drich, Smalridge, and Atterbury; and that Smith 
was employed to forge and insert the alterations. 

This story was published triumphantly by Old- 
mixon^ and maybe supposed to have been eagerly 
received j but its progress was soon checked j for, 
finding its way into the Journal of Trevoux, it 
fell under the eye of Atterbury, then an exile in 
France, who immediately denied the charge, with 
this remarkable particular, that he never in his 
whole life had once spoken to Smith ; his company 
being, as must be inferred, not accepted by those 
who attended to their characters. 

The charge was afterwards very diligently re- 
futed by Dr. Burton, of Eton, a man eminent for 
literature ; and, though not of the same party with 
Aldrich and Atterbury, too studious of truth to 
leave them burthened with a false charge. The 
tesrtimonies which he has collected have convinced 
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mankind that either Smith or Ducket was guilty 
of wilful and malicious falsehood. 

This controversy brought into view those parts 
of Smith's life which, with more honour to his 
name, might have been concealed. 

Of Smith I can yet say a little more. He was 
a man of such estimation among his companions, 
that the casual censures or praises which he dropped 
in conversation were considered, like those of Sca- 
liger, as worthy of preservation. 

He had great readiness and exactness of cri- 
ticism, and by a cursory glance over a new compo- 
sition would exactly tell all its faults and beauties. 

He was remarkable for the power of reading 
with great rapidity, and of retaining with great 
fidelity what he so easily collected. 

He therefore always knew what the present 
question required; and, when his friends expressed 
their wonder at his acquisitions, made in a state oi 
apparent negligence and drunkenness, be never 
discovered his hours of reading or method of study^ 
but involved himself in affected silence, and fed 
his own vanity with their admiration. 

One practice he had, which was easily observed : 
if any thought or image was presented to his min^^ 
that he could use or improve, h^ did not suflPerlt 
to be lost ; but, amidst the jollity of a tavern, or 
in the warmth of conversation, very diligently 
committed it to paper. -^ , > 

Thus it was that he had gatherpd two quires of 
hints for his new tragedy; of which Rowe, when 
they were put into his hands, could make, as he 
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sidered as a valuable stock of materials; 
' ' Whe» he came' ta Loadon, his way of life con- 
nected him with the licentious and dissolute ;' and 
he affected the airs and gaiety of a man of plea^sure; 
but his dress was always deficient; scholastick 
eloudiness still hung about him ; and his merriment 
was sure to produce the scorn of his companions. 

With all his carelessness, and all his vices, he 
was one of the murmurers at Fortune ; and won- 
dered why he was suffered to be poor, when Addi- 
son was caressed and preferred ; nor would a, very 
little have contented him; for he estimated his 
wants at six hundred pounds a year. 

In his course of reading, it was particular that 
he had diligently perused, and accurately rememi- 
bered, the old romances of knight-errantry. 

He had a high opinion of his own merit, and was 
something contemptuous in his treatment of those 
whom he considered as not qualified to oppose or 
contradict him. He had many frailties; yet it 
cannot but be supposed that he had great merit, 
who could obtain to the same play a prologue from 
Addison, and an epilogue from Prior ; and who 
could have at once the patronage of Halifax, and 
the praise of Oldisworth. 

For the power of communicating these minute 
memorials, I am indebted to my conversation with 
Gilbert Walmsley, late registrar of the ecclesiastical 
court of Lichfield, who was acquainted both with 
Smith and Ducket; and declared, that, if the talfe 
GOncerning Clarendon were forged, he should m^ 
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pect Ducket of the falsehood ; " for Rag was a man 
of great veracity.*' 

Of Gilbert Walmsley, thus presented to my 
mind, let me indulge myself in the remembraace. 
I knew him very early ; he was one of the first 
friends that literature procured me, and I hope 
that at least my gratitude made me worthy of his 
notice* 

He was of an advanced age, and I was only yet 
a boy; yet he never received my notions with 
contempt. He was a Whig, with all the virulence 
and malevolence of his party ; yet difference of 
opinion did not keep us apart. I honoured him, 
and he endured me. 

He had mingled with the gay world without ex- 
emption from its vices or its follies, but had never 
neglected the cultivation of his mind; his belief 
of Revelation was unshaken ; his learning preserved 
his principles; he grew first regular^ and then 
pious. 

His studies had been so various, that I am not 
able to name a man of equal knowledge. His ac- 
quaintance with books was great ; and what he did 
not immediately know, he could at least tell where 
to find. Such was his amplitude of learning, aofd 
such his copiousness of communication^ that it may 
be doubted whether a day now passes in which I 
have not some advantage from his friendship. 

At thid man's table I enjoyed many cheerful and 
instructive hours, with compsmions such bM are not 
often found; witli one who has lengthened^ and 
one who has gladdened, life ; with Dr. James^ whose 
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skiU in pfaysick will be long remembered ; and with 
David Garrick, whom I hoped to have gratified 
with this character of our common friend : but 
what are the hopes of man ! I am disappointed by 
that stroke of death, which has eclipsed the gaiety 
of nations, and impoverished the publick stock of 
harmless pleasure. 

In the Library at Oxford is the following ludi- 
crous Analysis of Pococlcius : 

Ex AUTOGRAPHO. 

[Sent by the Author to Mr. Urry.] 

OPUSCULUM hoc, Halberdarie amplissime, 
in lucem proferre hactenus distuli, judicii tui acu- 
men subveritus magis quam bipennis. Tandem ali- 
quando oden hanc ad te ihitto sublimem, teneram, 
flebilem, suavem, qualem demum divinus (si Musis 
vacaret) scripsisset Gastrellus : adeo scilicet subli- 
mem ut inter legendum dormire, adeo flebilem ut 
ridere velis. Cujus elegantiam ut melius inspicias, 
versuum ordinem et materiam breviter referam. 
jmuB versQs de duobus praeliis decantatis. 2^"' et 
S"* de Lotharingio, cuniculis subterraneis, saxis, 
ponto, hostibus, et Asii. 4**" et 5^ de catenis, 
>sudibus, uncis, draconibus, tigribus et crocodilis. 
jg« yu»^ guB^ gu8^ jg Gomorrh^ de Babylbne, Babele, 
et quodam domi suae peregrino. 10% aliquid de 
quodam Pocockio. 11"% 12% de Syrii, Solyma. 
13% 14% de HoseS, et quercu, et de juvene quo- 
dam valde sene. 15% 16% de j3Etna, et quomodo 
^tna Pocockio fit valde similis. IT. 18% de 
tuba, astro, umbr4, flammis, rotis, Pocockio non 
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neglecto. Caetera de Christianis, Ottomanis, Ba- 
byloniis, Arabibus, et gravissim^ agrorum melan- 
cholia ; de Caesare, Flacco"*, Nestore, et miserando 
juvenis cujusdam florentissimi fato, anno setatis 
suas centesimo pra^matur^ abrepti. Quae omnia 
cum accurate expenderis, necesse est ut oden banc 
meam admirandd planfe varietate constare fatearis. 
Subita ad Batavos proficiscdr, lauro ab illis do- 
nandus. Prius vero Pembrochienses voco ad cer- 
tamen Poeticum. Vale. 

Illustrissima tua deosculor cinira. 

E, SMITH. 



* Pro Flacco, animo paulo attentiore^ scripsissem Marone. 
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Of Mr, Richard Duke I can find few memorials. 
He was bred at Westminster * and Cambridge ; 
and Jacob relates, that he was some time tutor to 
the Duke of Richmond. 

He appears from his writings to have been not 
ill qualified for poetical compositions ; and being 
conscious of his powers, when he left the university, 
he enlisted himself among the Wits. He was the 
familiar friend of Otway ; and was engaged, among 
other popular names, in the translations of Ovid 
and Juvenal. In his Review, though unfinished, 
are some vigorous lines. His poems are not below 
mediocrity; nor have I found much in them to 
be praised f . 

* He was admitted there in I67O; was elected to Trinity 
College^ Cambridge, in 1675; and took his master's degree in 
1683. 

t They make a part of a yolume published by Tonson in Svo. 
1717> containing the Poems of the Earl of Roscommon^ and the 
Duke of Buckingham's Essay on Poetry ; but were first published 
in Dryden's Miscellany^ as were most^ if not all^ of the poems in 
that collection. 
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With the wit he seems to have d^red the disso- 
luteness of the times ; for some of his ccHiiponboQs 
are such as he must have reviewed with detestation 
in his later days, when he published those Sermons 
which, Felton has commended* 

Perhaps, like some other foolish young men, he 
rather talked than lived viciously, in an age when 
he that would be thought a Wit was afraid to say 
his prayers ; and whatever might have been bad in 
the first part of his life was surely condemned and 
reformed by his better judgement. 

In 1683, being then Master of Arts* and Fellow 
of Trinity College in Cambridge, he Wrote a poem 
on the marriage of liie Lady Anne vrith George 
Prince of Denmark. 

He then took orders; and, being made pre- 
bendary of Gloucester, became a proctor in con* 
vocation for that church, and chaplain to Queen 
Anne. 

In 1710, he was presented by the bishop of 
Winchester to the wealthy living of Witney in 
Oxfordshire, which he enjoyed but a few months. 
On February 10, I7IO-II, having returned from 
an entertainment, he was found dead the next 
morning. His death is mentioned in Swift's 
Journal. 
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William King was bom in London in 1663 ; the 
son of Ezekiel King, a gentleman. He was allied 
to the family of Clarendon. 

From Westminster school, where he was a scholar 
on the foundation under the care of Dr. Busby, he 
was at eighteen elected to Christ Church in 1681 ; 
where he is said to have prosecuted his studies 
with so much intenseness and activity, that before 
he was eight years standing he had read over, and 
made remarks upon, twenty-two thousand odd 
hundred books and manuscripts. The books were 
certainly not very long, the manuscripts not very 
difficult, nor the remarks very large ; for the cal- 
culator will find that he despatched seven a day 
for every day of his eight years ; with a remnant 
that more than satisfies most other students. He 
took his degree in the most expensive manner, as 
a grand compounder ; whence it is inferred that 
he inherited a considerable fortune. 

In 1688, the same year in which he was made 
master of arts, he published a confutation of Va- 
rillas's account of Wickliffe ; and, engaging in the 
study of the civil law, became doctor in 169^, and 
was admitted advocate at Doctors Commons. 
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He had already made some translations frqm.the 
French, and written some humorous wd satiri€£(l . 
pieces j when, in 1694, Molesworth published his 
Account of Denmark, in ^yhich he treats the Di^^i^, * , 
and their monarch with great contempt ; aadtftk^s. . 
the opportuiuty of insinuating those wilcipj^i^Qip^ 
by which he supposes liberty to be ^^ta{bjigi^iedf.^d . 
by which his adversaries suspect that aU subordi^ 
nation and government is endangered. 

This book offended Prinjpe George j and the 
Danish miijiister presented a memorial against iL 
The principles of its author did not please Dr» . 
King J and tlierefpre be. undertook to confute ps^rt, 
and laugh ^ the rest. The controversy is now. 
forgotten : and books of this kind seldom liv^ long^ 
when interest and resentment have ceased. 

In 1697> he mingled in the controversy between 
Boyle and Bentley ; and was one of those who tri^d 
what wit could perform in opposition to learniijgjr 
on a question which learning only could decide. . 

In 1699, was published by him A Journey t(^' 
London, after the method of Dr. Martin Li$ter^ 
who had published A Journey to Paris. And, iu 
I7QO, he satirised the Royal Society, at least Sii' 
Hans Sloape their president, in two dialpgues, in- . 
tituled The Transactioner. . > 

Though he was, a regular advocate in the cwwi^: 
of civil and canon law, he did not love his pro- 
fession,. nor indeed any kind of business whichin- . 
terrupted his vpluptuary dreams, or forced him to 
rouse frpm that indulgence in which only he could 
find delight. His reputation as a civilian wa^ yet 
maintained by his judgements in the Courts of 
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Delegates, and raised very high by the address 
and knowledge which he discovered in I70O, when 
he defended the Earl of Anglesea against his lady, 
, afterwards Duchess of Buckinghamshire, who sued 
for a divorce and obtained it. 

The expense of his pleasures, and neglect of 
business, had now lessened his revenues ; and he 
was willing to accept of a settlement in Ireland, 
where, about I702, he was made judge of the ad- 
miralty, commissioner of the prizes, keeper of the 
records in Birmingham's Tower, and vicar-general 
to Dr. Marsh, the primate. 

But it is vain to put wealth within the reach of 
him who will not stretch out his hand to take it. 
King soon found a friend, as idle and thoughtless 
as himself, in Upton, one of the judges, who had 
a pleai^nt house called Mountown, near Dublin, 
to which King frequently retired ; delighting to 
neglect his interest, forget his cares, and desert 
his duty. 

Here he wrote MuUy of Mountown, a poem; 
by which, though fanciful readers in the pride of 
sagacity have given it a poetical interpretation, 
was meant originally no more than it expressed, as 
it was dictated only by the author^s delight in the' 
quiet of Mountown. 

In I7O8, when Lord Wharton was sent to go- 
vem Ireland, King returned to London, with his 
poverty, his idleness, and his wit; and published 
some essays, called Usefiil 'Transactions. HisV 
Voyag6 to the Island of Cajamai is particularly 
commended. He then wrote the Art of Lovt, a 
poem remarkable, notwithstianding its title, for; 
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purity of sentiment ; and in I709 imitated Horace 
in an Art of Cookery, whicb he published, with 
some letters to" Dn lister. 

In 1710, h^ appeared as a lover of th^ chufclu 
on the side of Sacheverell j and was supposed to 
have concurred at least in the projection of The 
Examiner. His eyes were open to all the operations 
of Whiggism ; and he bestowed some strictucea 
upon Dr. Kennet's adulatory sermon at the funeral 
of the Duke of Devonshire. 

The History of the Heathen Gods, a book com- 
posed for schools, was written by him in 1711* 
The work is usefiil ; but might have been produced 
without the powers of King. The same year, he 
published Rufinus, an historical essay ; and a pocm^ 
intended to di^ose the nation to think as •he 
thought of the Duke of Marlborough and his adr 
herents. 

In 171 If competence, if not plenty, was agtm: 
put into his power. He was, without the trouble 
of attendance, or the mortification of a request, 
made gazetteer. Swift, Freind, Prior, and other 
men of the same party, brought him the key of the 
gazetteer's office. He was now again placed in a 
profitable employment, and again threw the benefit 
away. An Act of Insolvency made his business 
at that time particularly troublesome; and he 
would not wait till hurry should be at an end, but 
impatiently resigned it, and returned to his wonted 
indigence and amusements. 

One of his amusements at Lambeth, where he 
resided, was to mortify Dr. Tenison, the arch- 
bishop, by a publick festivity, on the surrender of 
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Dunkirk to Hill ; an event with which Tenison's 
political b^0<iry did not suffer him to be delighted. 
King was resolved to counteract his suUenness, 
and^A^^he eipense of a few barrels of ale filled the 
ni^^hbouyhood wlthf honest merriment. 

'In^liie aiittaim of 1712, his health declined; he 
gre\t we«Jcer by degrees, and died on Christmas- 
day. Though his life had not been witliout irre- 
gtdarity, hi& principles were pure and orthodox, 
axid his. death was pious. ' 

Affer this relation, it will be natuifally imp- 
posed that his poeinB wewe rather the kmmetaesxi» 
of idleness than e^rts of study : tiiat he endea- 
voured raider to divert than aistonish; that his 
titoughts seldom, aspired to sublimity ; and that, if 
isR verse was easy and his images femiliar, he at- 
tained what he desired. His purpose is to be 
ii|erry ; but perhaps, tx) enjoy his mirth, it may be 
sometimes necessary to think well of his opinions. 
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SPRAT. 



Thomas Sprat was born in 1636, at Tallaton iri 
Devonshire, the son of a clergyman ; and having 
been educated, as he tells of himself, not at West^^ 
minster or Eton, but at a little school by the 
churchyard side, became a commoner of WacHiatri 
CoUegfe in Oxford, in l6fil ; and being chosen 
scholar next year, proceeded through the usual 
academical course j and, in 1657, became mastet 
of arts. He obtained a fellowship, and commenced 
poet. '•'' 

In 1659, his poem on the death of Oliver wm 
published, with those of Dryden and Waller. Ik 
his dedication to Dr. Wilkins, he appears a very 
willing and liberal encomiast, both of the living 
and the dead. He implores his patron's excuse of 
his verses, both as falling " so infinitely below tfre 
full and sublime genius of that excellent poet who 
made this way of writing free of our nation,*' and 
being " so little equal and proportioned to the 
renown of a prince on whom they were writteir j 
such great actions and lives deserving to be the sub- 
ject of the noblest pens and most divine phansiesiV 
He proceeds : " Having so long experienced your 
care and indulgence, and been formed, as it were. 
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by your own hands, not to entitle you to any thing 
which my meanness produces would be not only 
injustice, but sacrilege/' 

He published, the same year, a poem on the 
Plague of Athens;, a subject of which it is not 
easy to say what could recommend it. To these he 
added afterwards a poem on Mr. Cowley's death. 

After the Restoration he took orders, and by 
Cowley's recommendation was made chaplain to 
tl^e Duke of Buckingham, whom he is said to have 
helped in writing the Rehearsal. He was likewise 
chapkin to the King. 

As he was the favourite of Wilkins, at whose 
hpuse begem those philosophical conferences and 
liquifies which in time produced the Royal Society, 
^ W^s^ conaequently engaged in the same studies, 
Hiiod: became one of the fellows : and. when, after 
tMi^ ii^icorporation, something seemed necessary to 
reconcile the publick to the new institution, he un- 
dertook to write its history, which he published in 
1^7* This is one of the few books which selection 
of sentiment and elegance of diction have been 
able to preserve, though written upon a subject 
flux and transitory. The History of the Royal 
Society is iiow read, not with the wish to know 
what they were then doing, but how their Trans- 
iftctions are exhibited by Sprat. 

In the next year he published Observations on 
Sorbiere's Voyage into England, in a Jitter to 
Mr. Wren. This is a work not ill performed ; but 
periiaps rewarded with at least its full proportion 
of praise. 
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In 1668, hepubhshed eo)«»kif'»Iiatizipwm4i, and 
prefixed in Latin the life of tbc^ MSthmryvdnek^be 
afterwards amplified, and placed he§cxi^eEanrhy^ 
English works, which were brf wifl'<0raaiiiilAeA><to 
his care. «' 

Ecclesiastical benefices now feU fast vspon him. 
In 1668, he became a prebendary of Westsdnster, 
and had afterwards the church of St. Margaret, 
adjoining to the Abbey. He was, in 1680, ihiade 
canon of Windsor ; in 1^3, dean of Westminster ; 
and, in 1684, bii^op of Roch^ter. 

The court having thus a claim to his diligence 
and grititude, he was required to write the hisfecMy 
of the Rye-house Plot ; and, in 1685, published 
A true Account and Declaration of the h<nrtid 
Conspiracy against the late King, his presaoft Ma- 
jesty, and the present Government ; a performance 
which he thought convenient, after the Revolotilm, 
to extenuate and excuse. 

The same year, being clerk of the closet ta die 
King, he was made dean of the chapel-royal ; and, 
the year afterwards, received the last proof <)f his 
master's confidence, by being appointed one of the 
commissioners for ecclesiastical affairs. On the 
critical day, when the Declaration distingiiifilMid 
the true itons of the Church of Englsmd, he stodd 
neuter, and permitted it to be read at Westminster ; 
but pressed none to violate hi» conscience $ and, 
when the Bishop of London was brought before 
them, gave his voice in his favour. '' 

Thus far he suffered interest or obedience to 
carry him j but ftirther he refused to go. When 
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he &Hnd tbatf tht f^lmM9 of tiie ^desiiisCicuil/CDni- 
Miflsioti^ were* tot beexereised against those ^ho 
hiui wfiisedi the Dwltfation, he wrote to the lords, 
and odMxr<€)Qiniiu»sk>]3iers> a fonnal profession of his 
unwillingness to exercise that authority any longer, 
and withdrew himself £rom them. After they had 
read his letter^ they adjourned for six months, and 
scwcely ever met afterwards. 

When King James was frighted away, and a new 
government was to be settled. Sprat was one of 
those who considered, in a conference, the great 
question. Whether the crown was vacant? and 
manfully spoke in favour of his old master. 

He complied, however, with the new establish- 
ment, and was left unmolested; but, in 169^, a 
sttaiige attack was made upon him by one Robert 
Young and Stephen Blackhead, both men convicted 
of infamous crimes, and both, when the scheme was 
laid, prisoners in Newgate. l%ese men drew up an 
association, in which they whose names were sub- 
scribed declared their resolution to restore King 
James^ to seize the Princess of Orange dead or alive, 
and to be ready with thirty thousand men to meet 
King James when he should land. To this tb^ 
put the names of Sancroft, Sprat, Marlborough, 
Salisbury, and others. The copy of Dr. Sprat's 
mnbe was obtained by a fictitious request, to which 
an aiHwer in his oism hand was desired. His hand 
was copied so well, that he confi^sedit might bave 
deceived himself. Blackhead, who had carried the 
letteTy hdng «ent again with a plausible mei^age, 
walk very curious to see the house, and particularly 
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iiaapoitliiiafte to be let iivtotdie dtody^ ^eve^^tUi' 
is supposed, he designed to leave tfae^ associfltiiKQ. 
This, however, was denied bim^ and he <iiMifiped 
it in a flower-pot in the parlour^ 

Young now laid an information bcfoneithe JBrii^y 
Council ; and May 7, 169^ the bishop was antestecU 
and kept at a messenger s imder 3 strict guard 
eleven days. His house was searched^ and diree* 
tions were given that the flower-pots should be in- 
spected. The messengers, however, missed the 
zsQom in which the paper was lefl. Blackhead went 
tiaterefore a third time ; and finding his paper where 
be had leflt it, brought it away. 

The bishop, having been enlarged, was, on June 
the 10th and 13th, examined again before the 
Privy Council, and confronted with his accuft^»i 
Young persisted, with the most obdurate impu- 
dence, against the strongest evidence ; but the re^^ 
solution of Blackhead by degrees gave way. There 
remained at last no doubt of the bishop's innocence 
who, with great prudence and dihgence, traced die 
progress, and detected the characters of the two 
informers, and published an account of his own 
examination and deliverance ; which made such an' 
impression upon him, that he commemorated it 
through life by an yearly day of thanksgiving. 

With what hope, or what interest, the villains 
had contrived an accusation which they must knoif/r 
diemselves utterly unable to prove, was never dis** 
covered. 

. Afterthis, he passed his days in the quiet exei^e' 
of bis function. When the cause of Sache verell put 
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among, the friends of the church* He m^&i toilm 
Boveviitr^niiilii; year,. and died May 20, 171i9. . *• ^ 

Burnet is not very favourable to hi^ memory j btrt 
h&and BuBoetM^re old rivals* On some puUick 
xitocasioB "tbeyi b<t>th preached before the house of 
^ommoKis. There prevailed ia those d^ys an in- 
decent custom : when the preacher touched any 
&v6urite topick in a manner that delisted his an- 
^iienoe, their approbation was expressed by a loud 
hurn^ continued in proportion to their zeal or plea* 
sure. When Burnet preached, part of his congve* 
gation hummed so loudly and so long, that he sat 
down to enjoy it, and rubbed his face with his hand- 
kerchief. When Sprat preached, he likewise was 
honoured with the like animating hum; but he 
stif^ched out his hand to the congi^egation, and 
cried, " Peace, peace, I pray you peace.'* 

This I was told in my youth by my father, an 
old many who had been no careless observer of the 
passages of those times. 

Burnet's sermon, says Salmon, was remarkable 
for sedition, and Sprat's for loyalty. Burnet had 
tte thanks of the house ; Sprat had no thanks, but 
a good living from the King, which, he said, was 
of as much value as the thanks of the commons* 
: The works of Sprat, besides hia few poems, are. 
The History of the Royal Society, The Life of Cow*- 
leyj The Answer to Sorbiere, The History of the 
Rye-house Plot, The Relation of his own.Exa- 
mkiation, and a vdume of Sermons. I have heard 
it ^observed, with great justness, that every book is 
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of a different kind, and that each has its distinct 
and characteristical excellence. 

My business is only with his poems. He con- 
sidered Cowley as a model ; and supposed that, as 
he- was imitated, perfection was aJ)proached. No- 
thing, therefore, but Pindarick liberty was to be 
expected. There is in his few productions no want 
of such conceits as he thought excellent ; and of 
those our judgement may be settled by the first 
that appears in his praise of Cromwell, where he 
says, that Cromwell's " fame, like man, will grow 
white as it grows old.*' 
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HALIFAX. 



The life of the Earl of Halifax was properly 
that of an artful and active statesman, employed in 
balancing parties, contriving expedients, and com- 
bating opposition, and exposed to the vicissitudes 
of advancement and degradation ; but, in this col- 
lection, poetical merit is the claim to attention ; 
and the account which is here to be expected may 
properly be proportioned not to his influence in the 
state, but to his rank among the writers of verse. 

Charles Montague was born April 16, l66l, at 
Horton, in Northamptonshire, the son of Mr. 
George Montague, a younger son of the Earl of 
Manchester. He was educated first in the coun- 
try, and then removed to Westminster, where, in 
l677> he was chosen a king's scholar, and recom- 
mended himself to Busby by his felicity in extem- 
porary epigrams. He contracted a very intimate 
friendship with Mr. Stepney; and, in 1682, when 
Stepney was elected at Cambridge, the election of 
Montague being not to proceed till the year fol- 
lowing, he was afraid lest by being placed at Oxford 
he might be separated from his companion, and 
therefore solicited to be removed to Cambridge, 
without waiting for the advantages of another year. 
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It seems indeed time to wish for a removal ; for 
he was already a school-boy of one^and-t^iratity. 

His relation, Dr. Montague, was then master of 
t^e college in which he was placed a. fellow-com- 
moner, and took him under his particular eare. 
Here he commenced an acquaintance with tibe 
great Newton, which continued through his life, 
and was at last attested by a legacy: 
' In 1685, his verses oq the death of King Charles 
made such an impression on the Eari of Dorset, 
that he was invited to town, and introduced by that 
universal patron to the other wits. In I687, he 
jdined with Prior in the City Mouse and the Coun- 
try Mouse, a burlesque of Dryden*s Hind and 
Panther. He signed the invitation to the Prince 
of Orange, and sat in the convention. He about 
the same time married the Countess Dowager of 
Manchester, and intended to have taken orders ; 
but afterwards altering his purpose, be purchased 
for 1500/. the place of one of the clerks of the 
council. 

After he had written his epistle on the victory of 
the Boyne, his patrcm Dorset introduced him to 
King William, with this expression : " Sir, I have 
brought a mome to wait on your Majesty.** To 
which the King is said to have replied, " You do 
wfeU to put me in the way of making a man q£ him ;'* 
and ordered him a pension of five hundred pounds. 
This story, however current, seems to have been 
made after the event. The King's answer implies 
a greater acqiiaintance with our proverbial and fa- 
miliar diction than King William could possibly 
have attained. 
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In 1691 9 being memba* of the house of com- 
monsy he argued warmly in favour of a law to grant 
the asststanoe of counsel in trials for high*treason ; 
and, ii»*the midst of his speech falling into some 
confusion, was for a while silent ; but, recovering 
himself, observed, ^^ how reasonable it was to allow 
counsel to men called as. criminals before a court 
of justice, when it appeared how much the pre- 
sence of that assembly could disconcert ooe^ of 
their own body*/' 

After this he rose fast into honours and jemploy^ 
ments, being made one of the commii&smiers of the 
treasury, and called to the privy^^council. Inl6g4« 
he became chancellor of the exchequer ; and the 
next year engaged in the great attempt of the re^ 
coinage, which was in two years happily cooo^ted. 
In 1696, he projected the generalfund^ and raised 
the credit of the exchequer; and, after inquiry 
eoiaiceming a grant of Irish crown^lands, it was de-» 
terxnined by a vote of the commons, that Chaties 
Montague, esquire, had deserved his Majesty^ sfi^f 
war* In 1698, being advanced to the first cibm. 
missiton of the treasury, he was appointed one oi 
the jregency in the king's absence : the next ye^r 
he was made auditor of the exchequer, and the 
year, after created Baron Halifax. He was, how* 
6ver, impeached by the commoosfjbut theatrticles 
wibre dismissed by the lords. : 

' * This anecdote is related by Mr. Vl^alpole, in bis Catalogue 
o^tl<^yal and Noblie Autbors^ of the Earl of Saiaftesbmy^ suthor 
of'tbie .Chtracteristicka 
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At the a42cessi(m of Queen Aime he was dismiated 
fisom tbe ODoncil ; and in the firstfiaidiment oiber 
reign was again attacked by. the commons^t and: 
agaia escaped bj the protection ^'the locds* .lln 
1704, be wrote an answer to Bromiey's . ^peecdi 
against occasional conformity* He headed: the 
Inquiry into the danger <^ the Chut eh* In 1706, 
he proposed and negotiated the Union with Scot- 
land ; and when the Elector of Hanover rec^ved 
the garter> afiter the act had passed for securing' 
the Protestant Succession, he was appointed to 
carry the ensigns of the order to the electoral court. 
He sat as one of the judges of Sacheverell ; but 
voted for a mild sentence. Being now no longer 
in favour, he contrived to obtain a writ £or sum^ 
moning the electoral prince to parliament as Duke 
€df Cambridge. 

At the Queen's death he was appointed one of 
ihe regents; and at the accession of George the 
First was made Earl of Halifax, knight of i^e 
garter, and first commissioner of the treasury, with 
a< grant to his nephew of the reversion of the au^^ 
ditorship of the exehequei;. More was not to be 
had, and this he kept but a little while; for, on 
the 19th of May, 1715, he died of an inflammation 
of hiB lungs. 

Of him» who from, a poet became a patroii.of 
poets, it will te readily believed that tlie worib 
would not mi^ of celebration. Addison began to 
praise him early, and was followed or accompanied 
by other poets ;. perhaps by almost all, exc^t Swift 
and Pope, who forbore to flatter him in his life, 
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2K^ after hk death spoke of him. Swift with slight 
eemiire^ and Fbpe in the chaiacter of Bufo With 
aerimoniouB contempt. 

He wa(^, as Pope says, " fed with dediCatioas }" 
for^Tickell affirms that no dedication was unre- 
warded. To charge all unmerited praise with the 
guilt of flattery, and to suppose that the encomiast 
always knows and feels the falsehoods of his as- 
sertions, is surely to discover great ignorance of 
human nature and human life. In determinations 
depending not on rules, but on experience and 
comparison, judgement is always in some degree 
subject to affection. Very near to admiration is 
the wish to admire. 

Every man willingly gives value to the praise 
which he receives, and considers the sentence passed 
in his favour as the sentence of discernment. We 
admire in a friend that understanding that selected 
us for confidence ; we admire more, in a patron, 
that judgement which, instead of scattering bounty 
indiscriminately, directed it to us ; and, if the 
patron be an author, those performances which gra- 
titude forbids us to blame, affectation will easily 
dispose us to exalt. 

To these prejudices, hardly culpable, interest 
adds a power always operating, though not always, 
because not willingly, perceived. The modesty of 
praise wears gradually away j and perhaps the pride 
of patronage may be in time so increased, that mo- 
dest praise will no longer please. 

Many a blandishment was practised upon Hali- 
fax, which he would never have known, had he no 
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other attractions than those of his poetry, of which 
a short time has Avithered the beauties. It would 
now be esteemed no honour, by a contributor to 
the monthly bundles of verses, to be told, that, in 
strains either familiar or solemn, he sings like 
Montague. 
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The Life of Dr. Parnell is a task which I should 
Very willingly decline^ since it has been lately 
Written by Goldsmith, a man of such variety of 
powers, and such felicity of performance, that he 
always seemed to do best that which he was doing j 
a man who had the art of being minute without 
tediousness, and general without confusion ; whose 
language was copious without exuberance, exact 
without constraint, and easy without weaknesSt 

What such an atithor has told, who would tell 
again ? I have made an abstract from his larger 
narrative; and have this gratification from my 
attempt, that it gives me an opportunity of paying 
due tribute to the memory of Goldsmith* 

\ To yoip *yip(x.g itru ^a^6»lm^ 

. Thomas Parnell was the son of a common*- 
wealthsman of the same name, who, at the Re- 
storation, left Congleton in Cheshire, where the 
family had been established for several centuries, 
and, settling in Ireland, purchased an estate, which,. 
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wth' iiU lands in Cbeshite^ dpscended to ikftpodki 
udMWdiB bom at Dublin id I67Q; aad, after th^ 
Hsual edacation at a grammatmcbcpjk was, at j the 
age of thirteen^ admitted into the-CoU^e^-ivvbean^ 
in 1700, he became master of afts} and wasL'tfUd 
same year ordained a deacon^ though: iimder 'the 
canonical age, by a dispensation frem the <Bi«h(^ 
of Derry* ; • -j 

. AbcAit three years, afterwards he wns maddi e 
fariest; ^and in 1705 Dr. Aishe, the BijhQp of 
Oogher, eonferired upcm him the archdeaoonry of 
Cloghen About the same time he married Mrsir 
Anne Hincbm, an amiable lady, by whom be had 
two sons, who died young, and a daughter who 
long survived him. 

At the gection of the Whigs, in the. end of Queen 
Anne^s reign, Parnell was persuaded to chaise his 
party, not without much censure from those whom 
he forsook, and was received by the new ministry, 
as a^ valuable reinforcement. When the Earl q( 
Oxford was told that th. ParileU waited ^mo^g 
the crowd in the outer room, he Went by the pefr 
suasion of Swift, with his treasurer's staff j^! his 
hbud, to inquire for him, and to bid him welcomej$ 
and, as may be inferred from Pope's dedication^ 
admitted him as a favourite companion tq Im Cfi^ 
vivial hours, but, as.it seems often to ha^e-h^t^ 
peiied in those times to the ikvourites of the gT^at, 
without attetitioiD'jto. Jjis fortune, which^ hflweili^ 
waeinino.^eat need; of improvement* > jqj (f 

iPbimdl^ who. did not want ambitioa or^Tsn^^ 
WMi4emotiS; to make lun»elf conspicupvis^: itndi jt^ 
fi^orwliow worthy he wsa of high preferment*. Jifk, 
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b& tlicwght) ktriisdf qualified to become ^ pdpillar 
preacher, .he displayedi' his elbcutian with /great 
saecess. m4h^ pulpits of liODdoir; but the Quben's 
d0dih/puttu% an end to hiaexipectations, abated his 
diligence }i and Fk^e represents him as fallmg from 
timt tiinednto i«tempersnoe<of wine. ^ That in his 
Idtter life he ^s toO' madi a lover of the bottle, 
is not denied ; but I have heard it imputed to a 
€auE»e more likely to obtadu fbrgivemss from man- 
kind, the Untimely death of a dkrltng son ; or^ as 
others tell^ the loss of his wife> who died (1718) in 
l^e. midst of his expectations. '/' .it: 

He was now to derive every future odAition to 
his prefermehts from his personal interest with his 
private friends, and he was not long unregarded. 
He was warmly recommended by Swift to Arch- 
bishx^ King, who gave him a prebend in 1713; 
and in May 1716 presented him to the vicarage 
of FiHglasSj in the diocese of Dublin, worth four 
huiidr^d pounds a year. Such notice from such a 
Mmi inclines me to believe, that the vice of wlu^h 
*he'bas been accused was not gross, or not notorious^ 
• ^ But his prosperity did not last long. : Hie eod» 
^i^tever was its cause^ was now appnmofaiiig* He 
enjoyed his preferment little more tUana year j.for 
vk 'Jidy- 17 i7v in his /diirtyieighlth yaaty^ie died at 
-<Jh^^steron his way tolrelsmdv ,: i .k i^ ' ,. -. 
^it^'Hd is^ems to haive been one ofithaabetpoeis wbp 
.H^e^efigiit in writings VHe><c0iitlibtttedi.to the 
papers of thaettnre, andpri>baldypiiUiabed)nM]>e 
4:^n he^ owned. He left many campositiooa^^be- 
4Arid^ him, of wiiiohi Pdpa seleotdid. <>hQ8e>wfaiob he 
ibougtot 'best,>tind dedicated them to-the EarbiOf 

E 2 
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Oxford. Oftbese Goldsmith has given an opiniiMi^ 
and his criticism it is seldom safe to contradict. 
He bestows just praise upon The Rise of Woman, 
the Fairy Tale, and the Pervigilium Veneris ; but 
has very properly remarked, that in th^ Battle of 
Mice and Frogs the Greek names have not in 
English their original effect 

He tells us, that the Bookworm is borrowed from 
Beza; but he should have added with modern ap- 
plications : and, when he discovers that Gay. Bac- 
chus is translated from Augurellus, he ought to 
have remarked that the latter part is purely Par- 
nelPs. Another poem. When Spring comes on, is, 
he says, taken from the French. I would add| 
that the description of Barrenness, in his verses to 
Pope, was borrowed from Secundus ; but lately 
searching for the passage which I had formerly 
read, I could not find it. The Night-piece on Death 
•is indirectly preferred by Goldsmith to Gray's 
Church-yard ; but, in my opinion. Gray has the 
advantage in dignity, variety, and originality of 
sentiment. He observes, that the story of the 
Hermit is in More's Dialogues and Howell's 
Letters, and supposes it to have been originally 
Arabian. 

Goldsmith has not taken^any notice of the Elegy 
to the old Beauty, which is perhaps the meanest ; 
.nor of the Allegory on Man, the happiest of Par- 
nell's performances. The hint of the Hymn to 
Contentment I suspect to have been bcMTowed 
from Cleiveland. 

The general character of Parnell is not great 
extent of comprehension, or fertility of mind. Of 
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the little that appears still less is his own. His 
praise must be derived from the easy sweetness of 
his diction : in his verses there is more happiness 
than pains J he is spritely without effort, and 
'always delights, though he never ravishes j every 
thing is proper,' yet every thing seems casual. If 
there is some appearance of elaboration in the 
Hermit, the narrative, as it is less airy, is less 
pleasing. Of his other compositions it is impossible 
to say whether they are the productions of nature, 
so excellent as not to want the help of art, or of 
art so refined as to resemble nature* 

This criticism relates only to the pieces published 
by Pope. Of the large appendages which I find in 
the last edition, I can only say, that I know not 
whence they came, nor have ever inquired whither 
they are going. They stand upon the faith pf tb^ 
compilers. 
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Samuel Garth wias of a good fiuniiy in Yorkshire; 
kriAi\t(m\ some schobl in his own county became 
a' sttttlerft at Peter-house in Cambridge,- where hJe 
ifefiided* tilt he became doctor of physick on July 
thfeTth, 1691. He was exannned before the college 
St London on March the l»th, 1691^2, antf adL 
mitted fellow Ji«6« 26, 1 693. He was sooii so muob 
distinguished by his conversation and aiccoropUfdi; 
mecrts, as to obtain very extensive practice ; and^ 
if a pamphlet of those times may be credited, hitd 
the favour and confidence of one party, as Radclifie 
had of the other. 

He is always mentioned as a n^an of benevolence ; 
and it is just to suppose that his desire of helping 
the helpless disposed him to $0 much zeal for th* 
Dispensary ; an undertaking, of which some ac? 
couht, however short, is proper to be given. 

Whether what Temple says be truCj^ that phy*. 
siciatas havef had mwe learning than the other faculr 
ties, I %ill not stiff to inquire; but, I believe, every 
teati has found in physicians great liberality auij 
dignity of sentiment, very prompt efiUsion bf be^ 
tieficence, and willingness to exert a lucrative^ art 
yheye there is no hope of lucfe. Agreeably to this 
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<diaracter, the Coflege of Physicians, in July, i687f 
published an edict, requiring all the fellows, candi- 
dates, and licentiates, to give gratuitous advice to 
^e neighbouring poor. 

Hiis edict was sbit *id 4h^. odbrt of aldermen ; 
and, a question being made to whom the appella^ 
tion of the poor should be extended, the college 
answered, that it should be sufficient to bring a 
testimonial from the clergyman officiating in the 
parish where the patient resided^ < 

.-After a year'^ experience, tfaye physicians foojo^ 
4Jbeir cbority frusti*ated by some malignant o^psir 
iion, and made to a great degree vain by the bj^ 
price of physidc ; they therefore TOted^ in Ai^ualf 
1688^ that the laboratory of Ibe ooUege sJlould be 
fioooiiimodated to the prepaifation of medicinesi 
and another room prepared for their reception ^ 
j^nd that the contributors to the expense should 
tnwage the charity. 

It was now expected, that the apothecaries would 
have undertaken the care of providii^ medicines) 
but they took anoliier course* Thinking the whole 
designpernicious to theirinterest, they endeavoured 
to raise a faction against it in the college, and found 
;some physicians meanenou^ to solicit their p£|- 
tronage, by betraying to them the cxni wels /cf the 
college. The greater part, hqwavei?, enfoTf?e^hy 
a. new edict, in 1694f» the foi^mer order. (}f 1687, 
r«nd sent it to the mayor and aldermen, who ap- 
Ipwnted a committee to treat with the college, ^»^d 
jiettW the mode of administering the charity* 
' It was. desired by the aldermen, that thetosti- 
pioniab of churchwardens and overseers should be 
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admitteil^ aiid that all hired servants, andidl ^ 
;prQBtices to handicraftsmen^ should be considered 
as poovm This likewise was glinted by the oaUe^« 

It was then considered who should distribote the 
medicines, and who should settle their prioes. The 
physicians procured some apothecaries to under* 
take the dispensation, and offered that tlie warden 
and company of the apothecaries should adjust the 
price. This offer was rejected ; and the ^othe* 
caries who had engaged, to assist the charity were 
rCOQsidered as traitors to the company, threatened 
with the imposition of troublesome offices, and 
deterred from the performance of their engage- 
ments. The apothecaries ventured upon publick 
opposition, and presented a kind of remonstrance 
against the design to the committee of the city, 
which the physicians condescended to conftite: and 
at least the traders seem to have prevailed among 
the sons of trade ; for the proposal of the college 
h^^ving been considered, a paper of approbation 
was drawn up, but postponed and forgotten. 

The physicians still persisted; and in 1696 a 
^ybscription was raised by themselves, according 
to an agreement prefixed to the Dispensary. The 
poor were, for a time, supplied with medicines; 
for how long a time, I know not. The medicinal 
charity, like others, began with ardour, but soon 
remitted, .aqid at last died gradually away. 

About the time of the subscription begins the 
action of the Dispensary, The poem, as its. subject 
was present and pojHilar, co-operated with passions 
and priejudices then prevalent, and^ with such 
akUKiliaries to its intrinsipk merit, was univensally 
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flttd^ liberaiUy applauded. It Was on the ddfe' df 
cbatfityagauist the intrigues of interest, and of 
regnkr learning against licentious usurpatioiv of 
medical authority, and was therefore naturally fa;- 
vioured by those who read and can judge of poetry. 
In 1697, Garth spoke that which is now called 
the Harveian Oration; which the authors of the 
Biographia mention with more praise than the 
passage quoted in their notes will ftilly justify. 
Garth, speaking of the mischiefs done by quacks, 
has these expressions : " Non tamen telis vulnerat 
ista agyrtarum coUuvies, sed theriac^ qu&dam magis 
jpemiciosa, non pyrio, sed pulvere nescio quo exotico 
certat, non globulis plumbeis, sed pilulis seque 
lethaiibus interficit." This was certainly thought 
fine by the author, and is still admired by his 
biographer. In October, 1702, he became one of 
the censors of the college. 

(jarth, being an active and zealous Whig, was a 
member of the Kit-cat club, and, by consequence, 
familiarly known to all the great men of that de- 
nomination. In 1710, when the government fell 
into other hands, he writ to Lord Godolphin, on 
his dismission, a short poem, which was criticised in 
the Examiner, and so successfully either defended 
or excused by Mr. Addison, that, for the sake of 
the vindication, it ought to be preserved. 

At the accession of the present family his 
merits were acknowledged and rewarded. He 
was knighted with the sword of his hero, Marl- 
borough ; and was made physician in ordinary to 
the King, and phy«ician.general to the army. 

I{e then undertook an edition of Ovid'if; Meta- 
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magpkaaeif timnsAated by «eirei«t> hands ; ^vrl^ifat^ 
0wbimmeiided by a preface^ rnrritten ixttdiitttOfffetti^ 
tentstion than ability ) hisnotiotisiareiial£iiBril»^ 
and his maten^Is immetiiodi^ly tdnfiiski;)'! 'ilw^ 
washiskat^rark; Hetdied Jam:]«^ !t71^ia,'4M^ 
"^as buried at HemMifw^dti^he^HSL^ ! "- '^^ fi^> > 

His personal character seems to iiavabfeen weiaL 
and liberaL He ootmnimicated himaelf thnnigfe 
a very mde extent of acquaintance j amd thcMigh: 
jicm in a party, at a time when ^rtnaess indmlEcb 
virplenee^ yet he knpsrted his kiadness to tfanss; 
who wane not .supposed to &voih: his principle^' 
He WHS an eavly enscaurager of Pope, and, wasr at 
imce the '£ct«ruliof Addison and of Granville. Hm 
is accuaedctf voluptnousness and irrefigson; andr 
Pope, who says, that '^ if ever tihere was a goodr 
Christian, wii^ut knowing himself to be so, it wsa. 
Dr. Garth," seems not able to deny what be i^ 
angry to hear, and loth to confess. 

Pope afterwards declared himself convinced, that 
iurarth died in the communion of the church of 
Rome, having been privately reconciled. It is 
observed by Lowth, that there is less distance than 
is thought between scepticism and popery; and 
that a mind, wearied with perpetual doubt, willingly 
seeks repose in the bosom of an infallible church. 

His poetry has been praised at least equaUy to its 
merit. In the Dispensary there is a strain of smooth 
and free versification ; but few lines are eminently 
elegant. No passages fall below mediocrity, and 
few rise much above it. The plan seems formed 
without just proportion to the subject ; the means 
^nd end have no necessary connexion. Resnel, 
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mhiB pft^fajC^ to Vice's £s8a)r, remarks, tiiat Gavth 
exbibito' no ^crimiimtion of characters ; ml tbafa 
\i^hat «iy ! aAe> says mighty with equal propridtjry' 
Ita/ti beton^i^ byibnotber. The general dj^sign; 
i^^peirittpt'Qpefii to critlebm ; but the compositiow 
can seldom be cbaf*ged witii inacduraey or negli« 
genee. The author never idumbers in self-induL 
gbnoe; his fuU vigour is always exerted; scarcely 
a line is left unfinished \ nor is^ it easy to find nm 
exppe^amm used by ^nstrpdnty or a thquglit jm»^ 
perfectly expressed. It ws^ remak'ked J^yPope^ 
that the Dispensary. had been pon'ectsd ill' /ev)|^ 
edition, and that every cinange was an? imj^yii 
wosent. It appeatsi however^ t0 want sosnethisig q£ 
poetical ardour, 4nd som^hiag of general deleota^ 
tion ; and therefore, since it has Jbeen no longeii 
supported by accidental and intrinsick populaxityy 
ft has been scarcely able to support itself^ 
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ROWE. 



NrcHOlAS RowE was born at Little Beckford, in 
Bedfordshire, in 1673. His family had long pos- 
sessed a coniSiderable estate, with a good house, at 
Lambertoun in Devonshire*. The ancestor from 
whom he descended in a direct line received the 
arms borne by his descendants for his bravery in 
the Holy Wai*. His father, John Rowe, who was 
the first that quitted his paternal acres to practise 
any part of profit, professed the law, and published 
Benlow*s and Dallison's Reports in the reign of 
James the Second, when in opposition to the no- 
tions, then diligently propagated, of dispensing 
power, he ventured to remark how low his authors 
rated the prerogative. He was made a serjeant, 
and died April SO, l692. He was buried in the 
Temple church. 

Nicholas was first sent to a private school al! 
Highgate ; and, being afterwards removed to West- 
minster, was at twelve years t chosen one of the 
king's scholars. His master was Busby, who suf- 
fered none of his scholars to let their powers lie 
useless j and his exercises in several languages -are 

* In the Villare, Lamerton. 
t He was not elected till 1688. 
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$atd to have been written with uncommon degrees 
of excellence, and yet to have cost him very little 
labour. 

At sixteen he had, in his father^s opinion, made 
advances in learning spfiiipifnt to qualify him for 
the study of law, and was entered a student of the 
Middle Temple, where for some time he read 
statutes and reports with proficiency proportionate 
to the force of his mind, which was already such 
that he endeavoured to comprehend law, not as a 
series of precedents, or collection of positive pre^ 
cepts, but as a system of rational government, and 
impartial justice. 

When he has nineteen, he was, by the death of 
his father, left more to his own direction, and pro- 
bably from that time suffered law gradually to give 
way to poetry. At twenty-five he produced the 
Ambitious Step-Mother, which was received with 
so much favour, that he devoted himself from that 
time wholly to elegant literature. 

His next tragedy (1702) was Tamerlane,in which, 
under the name of Tamerlane, he intended to cha<« 
racterize King William, and Lewis the Fourteenth 
under Bajazet. The virtues of Tamerlane seem to 
have been arbitrarily assigned him by his poet, for 
I know not that history gives any other qualities 
than those which make a conqueror* The fashion, 
however, of the time was, to accumulate upon 
Lewis all that can raise horror and detestation;, 
and whatever good was withheld from him, that it 
might not be thrown away, was bestowed upon 
King William. 

This was the tragedy which Rowe valued most, 
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aiiidbtlmt ii^di probably, by lihe hdp vi\pqlbi^cai 

duxiliairiesy excited most tpplansie v tfHttoeeafiEonat 
poetry must often content itself vniSk oeeafedonid/ 
praise* Tamerlane has for a Ibng^ Hme bieeis fJictedi 
0idy once a year; on the night when 'King' Wallifaa: 
landed. Oar quarr^ wiA Lewk has been ienp 
over ; and it now gratifies neither zeal itorftAsiiic^ 
to see him painted with aggravated feattsres^* Uke 
a Saracen upon a sign. 

: .The Fair Penitent, his next production (1709)^^ 
is oae of the most pleasing tragedies on the stagey 
wh^e it still keeps its turns of appearing^ and pro^ 
bably will long keep them, for there is scdrceiy 
any work of any poet at once so interesting by tl^s 
fable, and so delightful by the language. Thii 
story is domiestick, and therefore easily recmed by 
the imaginaftiony and ai^imilated to common life!; 
the diction is exquisitely harmonious, and softer 
iq>rightly as occasion requires. ' "'' 

The character of Lothario seems to have be^tl 
esqianded by Richardson into Lovelaae; but be 
has excelled his original in the moral effect of the 
fijttdon. Lothario, with gaiety which caimot \^ 
hated, and bravery which cannot be despised, f©^' 
taons too mucfe of thespectotor's kindness. It fffM 
inithe powisiri of Richardsmi alone to te^clrti^^V 
(mi» esteemi andidetesta^iiy to make virtuouA^MK^ 
sentment overpower all the benevolefice whi^Wliy 
etegaHttfe;rjtoidJcdura^,i naturally excite; attd'' to 
lose at lost -thsn hero -in the villain. iiijjii 

Th^ fifih'act is not equal to the foraiferj'tlltt* 
events, of the drama are exhausted, and IHttef^ife'e 
mains but to talk of what is passt. It hM b€fen Wbi-^ 
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Sfiarvedv tthit itbet tidb of. the play does npti6iii&. 
diBntl^'^sarresjiond'ifriltfatbe behaviour of Calisrtav 
'iihoiSA.iast tilhowsi no; evident signs of repentanoe, 
huti'majphbjTensoaahly suspected of feeling pain 
fitcttxilfd^tfiotidn ratheii thsud: from guilt, aad ex- 
p^nsiesr iE&ibse ilmiBie than sorrow^ and more rage 
totidhame. . 

; His^ neat (1706) was Ulysses j rwhicb,' with ther 
common fate of mythological atoned^ 13 now^geae** 
i;aHy neglected. We have been too earSy acquainted 
with the poetical heroes, to expeotran)? pleasure 
&om 'their revival; to show ithem^ aSuithey haT«r 
ahfeedy been. shown, is to dii^ust iy ^petition j^ 
to give them new qualities, or n^w adtentures, is; 
totoffend by violating received aiotioas- i i 

ajhe Royal C!onvert(1708) seems to have ja better 
cjlairti to longevity* The fable is, drawn from an 
Qbseurerand barbarous age, to which fictions are 
more easily and properly adapted ; for when objects 
^^imperfectly seen, they easily take forms from 
ioiagination. The scene lies among our ances^orsi 
ici oi^r Qwn qounUy> and therefore very easily 
e^tcjp^ attention. Rodogune is a personage tnily 
tr^ical,e:of high spirit, and violent paeskiofi, g]>eatf 
WAtb tieippestucHjs dignityi and wicked wdth a sdut 
tli^titWQiuJld. huve beeP'heroiQkJf it had bf en virw 
tH9ijiS*<. .The mottO: seraaa/tO; telLrthatrjdiis. pkufr 

i;M»9lC>t. successful. ; :.w>.'/». I.'j/.' •-•• ' ■ 

oiI$Q)ye.does Qot alwaya iieoaiemberiwifakat'faja^cha** 
racters require. In Tamerlane thiire. is some ridi*A 
c^lpus.infrQ^tionpf the God of Xiove ; and Rodogune, 
a 30.v^ge Saxon, talks of Venus, and theesglrtihat 
bi9ar^ the tbunder (rf Jupiter. - ;. 
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oTAw pl»y discovers its o»n^teyJjfl^ t%IBlB^ t <f > ? i^ 
of the Union, in imitation of Cranqi^'^ pypjy^yjky, 
prpmises to Henry the EitghUu. ,Th^. s^n(riy,i]na;tfd 
blessings of union are n^yevyxudw:^ in^>3^Hf;^|,. 
nor very happily, ei^pressed- ,, i re ^u^tm 

,He once (1706) tried; to chaidge hi9 iij^d^ J^g^; 
ventured on a comedy, and produced the. JBitWT^t 
with which, though it was unfavourably treated b^f ; 
the audience, he was himself delighted^ for he 13.; 
said to have. sat in the house laughing with gc^, 
vehemence, whenever he had, in his own opinioiii[ . 
produced f.jo^tf But, fipding that he and. the 
publicki Jbi^ w syfijpathy of mirth, he tri^. sut<. 
lighter 3peii^ xko more. » ^ ^ 

..After the Royal Convert (1714) appeared Jai^^ 
Shore, written, as it| author professes, in mitaUo^, 
ofShakspeara^s st^. In what h^ thought him^^.j 
an imitator of Shakspeare^ it is not easy to conceive : , 
The numbers, the diction, the sentimeats, and-th^ . 
conduct, every thing in which imitation can cqni^igj^^^f 
are remote in the utmost degree from tli^ iqa^^eio 
of Shakspeare ; whose dramas it resemblea only«f^q 
it is an English story, and as some of the persoq^u 
have^heir> napies in histjory. This play, ppns^lj^f ^j 
chiefly of domestic scenes and private diatfi^^iytlfD^o 
hcdd .ijigqn^t}^e4^e^r T^Qwife is £brgivi^ab«c%(|e 
she r^)pj^tSjr.3i^d,1^;;h^[|^anid i» hoiK)ured.be(aNi|^d 
h^ fprgivj^?. . Thi^j i^emfofe, is one of thwe pif)9eft>i 
whMJh.>jire,stil|.}«(el«om#.Qn<t^ stage. i. rj«?^ 

Hjf .1^ {t?i^#:<i7l5) w^^ Lady Jme Gr^^SL 
This subject had been chosen by Mr. Smith, whose 
paj^er^ Wete put into Rowe's hands such as he de-. 
scribes them in his preface. This play has hfcqjiisp 
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^unk iitto <Ol^viofi» fwtm tim time he gave i^otUiiig 
pdore to lii^d 0t9ge» : .f 

Beiiig foy a competent fortune exempted &oat ^ 
any necessity of combatiQg his inclinatdoi), he pev^r 
wrote in ifiatr^s, and therefore does not appear to 
feikViBet^ written ia haste. His work? w^re finished 
to Ml) trwn ^probation, and bear fbw niarks of neg^ 
Hgen6e or hurty. It is nemarkaMe, that his pro^ 
logmen and epilogues are all his own^ thoi^I^ h9 
sotnei^mes supplied otiiers ^ he affwded help^ but 
^id not solidt it. ^ 

As his studies necessarily made him acquainted 
with iShsdi^peare, and acquaintance produced vem-^ 
riiti<^n» he lODidertook (1709) an editi<Hi of his works^ 
from which be neither receive much praise, ^lof 
peems to hav# expected it j yet, I believft those wba 
compare it with former copies will find that hejbwj^ 
4one more thus he promised; md tbat, wlth&ut 
lihe pomp of notes or boasts of critacii^m, mmj 
passages are ^appily restored. He prefixed a Jife 
c( the author, such as tra4i>ti<m, then almost f^^^ 
^ngt could supply, and a jwe&ce* j which can- 
Wt be ^sdji. to discover much profundity or p^ne^ 
tiation* Hf at least contributed to the popi^arity 
:pf bifi «author. 

He W8W9I witting enough to improve his fortiine 
^y 0^^ arts than poetry. He was unier^aiejCE^tary 
Cor three years whep tbe Duke of ^u^^iwiberry wise; 
4WQPetaiy of ;sta*e, :£md ttfterwaiedn appU«4 to tl«& 
J^tI of OadSwd fw fm^ ]^iiMfk Jsi^jphymmt^^ 

* Mr. Rowe's preface^ however, is not distinct, 9s it mi|lit he 
mMfpCBei'fwttk tUifatttage, from 4ht Mfe. 
f Spence. 
VOL, !!• F 
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Oxford enjoined him to study Spanish' ; and #lw^^ 
some time afterwards, he came again, 'ahd-saMt^dl 
he had mastered it, dismissed him Witt^ thfe''^dfli 
gratulation, " Then, sir, I envy yoii the pteAntsi^ 
of reading Don Quix'ote in the origind;'^ ' • '-^' 

This story is sufficiently attested ; bilt 'why iht^ 
ford, who desired to be thought a favourer of Utfel 
rature, should thus insult a man of acknowledged 
merit ; or how Rowe, who was so keen a Whig^ 
that he did not willingly converse with men of tSw 
opposite party, could ask preferment from Oxfi>rd ; 
it is not n6w possible to discover. Pope, who told 
the story, did not say on what occasion the advfce 
was given ; and, though he owned Rowe's disap- 
pointment, doubted whether any injury was ih^ 
tended him, but thought it rather Lord Oxford's 
odd way. '• ■ ' ' 

It is likely that he lived on discontented thrfbtlgfi 
the rest of Queen Anne's reign ; but the time catoe 
at last when he found kinder friends. At tie ac- 
cession of King George he was made poet-lauwiAf^ 
I am afraid by the ejection of poor Nahum iTiSiv 
wha (171 6) died in the Mint, where he was fotH^ 
to seek shelter by extreme poverty. He wasf ni^ifSe 
likewise one of the land-surveyors of the cuk6ttft 
of the port of London. The Prince of Walfes^ti^fe 
him clerk oiF his €6micil ; and the Lord ChaWc^Rfr 
Patkei^i as soon as lie received the seals, appbittfefl 
him, unasked, secretary of the presentations. *^AIi 
an accuxnulation of etnplo3rments undoubtedly-^teiu 
duced a very considerable revenue. '* 

Having already translated some parts of Liican^ 

* Spence. "'" ^ *' "' 
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I?i}arsaHa,wfaiiich had; been published in the Mi^ 
cellames, and doubtless received many praises, he 
underltaok a veirsipn of the whole work, which he 
lived jka finish, but not to publish. It seems to 
have been* printed imder the care of Dr. Welwood, 
who piie^jced the author's life, in which is contained 
the /oUowiug character : 

, " As to his person, it was graceful and well made ; 
his face regular, and of a manly beauty. As his 
aaul was well-lodged, so its rational and animal 
faculties excelled in a high degree. He had a 
quick and fruitful invention, a deep penetration, 
and a large compass of thought, with singular dex- 
terity and easiness in making his thoughts tq be 
understood. He was master of most parts of po- 
iite learning, especially the classical authors, both 
Greek and Latin ; understood the French, Italian, 
and.Spanish lapguages ; and spoke the first fluently, 
and the other two tolerably well. 

" He had likewise read most of the Greek and 
Roman, histories in their original languages, and 
most that are wrote in English, French, Italian, 
jand JSpanish. He had a good taste in philosophy ; 
gmd, having a firm impression of religion upon his 
Wfkodf he took great delight in divinity and eccle- 
^ia^cal history, in both which he piade great ad- 
;vmc0s ilk the times he retired into the country, 
(Ijrhich w:as frequent. He expressed,' on all occa- 
^m^9 his fuU persuasion of the truth of revealed 
f^l^qn f aad being a siiic^i^ member of the esta- 
blished church himself,* he pitied, but condemned 
liot, those that dissented from it. He abhorred 
the principles of persecuting men upon the account 

f2 
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tSthek opinionsr in religkm; Mdr ib^kig^ finrtiii 
bis owiii he took it not upon him to oeiuiiire thfoo 
bf another persuasion. His coaversatioBi wa8wple% 
ijiant, witty, and learned, without the ha^kyihiot^t^ 
of affectation or pe^ntry ; and his intnNitoble ni^m 
her of diverting dnd enlivening th^ omfaigriol^di 
it impossible for any one to be out of humoiMr wfaeri 
he was in it Envy and detraction seetsed Uf bd 
entirely foreign to hw ccmstithtion ; and wbatefvec 
pr<lvocations he met with at aa;f time^ he pasMi 
them over without the least thought of resenitm^i 
or revenge. As Honoier had a ZoUus, so Mr. Roine 
had sonietimep his; for thedre were not waiitii^ 
malevdient peojfle^ and pretenders to poetry tof^ 
that would now-and-then bark at Mb best peiforw4 
ances ; but he was so conscious of his own: gemn^ 
and had so much good-nature, as to fbtgi^e them 9 
nor could he ever foe tempted to return them >Aii 
answer. . A- 

" The love of learning and poetry made hin not 
the less fit for business, and nobody applied biakA 
self closer to it, when it required his attendaiiMfe 
ITie late Duke of Queensberry, ivben be was sedre- 
tiry of state, made him his secretary for pHblicfe 
al&irs; and when that truly great tnaiil comse.fiii 
know him well, lie was never so pleased al wfaGBil* 
Mr. R0W6 waSidn/ hdd comptttiy. Afbtc the 'AtttBA. 
death, all alvemiea weird stopped to M$ {nHftfrm^snfep 
^nd, during the ireM of 4bal mgn» be pft^sedLtlAp 
time with the Mtffies and his books, aBfdsoi»e^ttee(l| 
tile conyersation of his friends. 

" When he had just got to be easy in his fbi%ufi% 
^tod>(!rii» in A HUr way to make it bdtt(E<r, de^th 
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vweftisjmMf^y^ md in him derived thp vmtld 6f 
one of the best mien, as well as one of the best 
geiliMseSi df the age« H^ died like a christian' and 
a plfiloti^er, in charity with all mankind, and 
Vf^^ W' absolute resignation to the will of God, 
K^*k€pt cip his good-'humour to the last ; and todk 
y»^tf (£ bis wife and friends, immediately before 
hih Hst agony, with the same tranquillity of mind, 
and the sa;me indifference ^for life, as though he 
kad been upon taking but a short journey* He wa^ 
twice married ; first to a daughter of Mr. Parsons, 
^16 of the auditors of the revenue ; and afterwards 
to a daughter of Mr. Devenish, of a good family in 
Dorsetshire. By the first he h^d a son ; and by 
tile second a daughter, married afterw^itds to Mf. 
f^^uie. He died the 6th of December, 1718, in the 
j^QVty«^h year of hls^ age ; and was buried the 
Wt^eteemth of the same month in Westminster- 
abbey, in the aisle were many of our En^ish poets 
are interred, over against Chaucer, his body being 
attetkded by a select number of his friends, and the 
dseaa MdckiAi oiBciati^g at the funeral.'^ 

Totlua character, which is iq^parently given with 
tfaS'i^iDdiness of a friend^ may be added ^e testir 
mony ii»f Pope, who says, in a letter to i^ount^ 
.¥Mf, flowe acQompimied .me^ amd pas$ed'a wa^ 
ist;^* Fx>rest* I need not teQ you how mw^ ^ 
^Mai^iof lu$ twn 6ntarti(ined me ; huls. i must ac<- 
^MioA yffffXf diere i^ a vivacity aaid gaiety of 4is- 
poflMott^ dlmost peculiar to him, which make it 
impossible to part from him without that uneasi'^ 
9e9s^^vtd^h generaUy succeeds all our {Measure." 
-!i£!fq»e ha^ Ic^ jb^nd him another mention oif 
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his companion, less advantageous, which is thu» 
reported by Dr. Warburton : 

" Rowe, in Mr. Pope's opinion, maintained a 
decent characte^, but had no heart. Mr. Addison 
was justly offended with some behaviour which 
arose from that want, and estranged himself from 
him J which Rowe felt very severely. Mr. Pope, 
their common friend, knowing this, took an op- 
portunity, at some juncture of Mr. Addison's ad- 
vancemesit, to tell him how poor Rowe was grieved 
at his displeasure, and what satisfaction he expressed 
at Mr. Addison's good fortune, which he expressed 
so naturally, that he (Mr. Pope) could not but think 
him sincere. Mr. Addison replied, * I do not sus- 
pect that he feigned ; but the levity of his heart is 
such, that he is struck with any new adventure } 
and it would affect him just in the same manner, 
if he heard I was going to be hanged.'— Mr. Pope 
said he could not deny but Mr. Addison under* 
stood Rowe well." 

This censure time has not left us the power 
of confirming or refuting ; but observation daily 
shows, that much stress is not to be laid on hyper- 
bolical accusations, and pointed sentences, which 
even he that utters them desires to be applauded 
rather than credited. Addison can hardly be sup- 
posed to have meant all that he said. Few cha- 
racters can bear the microscopick scrutiny of wit 
quickened by anger ; and perhaps the best advice 
to authors would be, that they should keep out of 
the way of one another. 

Rowe is chiefly to be considered as a tragick 
writer and a translator. In his attempt at comedy 
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he .failed^ sq ignominiously, that his Biter is not 
inserted in his'Vorks; and his occasional poeftri 
and short compositions are rarely worthy eithet 
praii^e or censure j ^or they seem the casual sports 
of ai'mxnd'seekiiiiir rather to amuse its leisure than 

. la^tn^ ^construction of his dramas, there is not 
much art j he is not a nice observer of the unities. 
He extends time and varies places as his conveni- 
«ence requires. To vary the place is not, in my 
jOpinion, any violation of nature, if the change be 
.made between the acts j for it is no less easy for 
the spectator to suppose himself at Athens In the 
second act, than at Thebes in the first; but to 
jphange the scene, as is done by Rowe, in the middle 
of an act, is to add more acts to the play, since 
;^ii act is so much of the business as is transacted 

^without interruption. Rowe, by this licence, easily 
extricates himself from difficultie;s; as in Jane 
Gray, when we have been terrified with all the 
(dreadful pomp of publick execution, and are 
wondering how the heroine or the poet will pro- 
ceed, no sooner has Jane pronounced some pro- 

jphetick rhymes, than— pass and be gone — the scene 

i closes, and Pembroke and Gardiner are turned out 
^pon the stage. 
I kn^w not that there can be found in his plays 

. 2iuy,deep search into nature, any accurate dis- 
criminations of kindred qualities, or nice display 

J of passion in its progress; all is general and un- 
defined. Nor does he much interest or aflect the 
auditor, except in Jane Shore, who is always seei^ 
and heard with pity. Alicia is a character of empty 
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ndse, with no tesemblance to real sorrow or to 
tmtural madness. 

Whence, then,, has Rowe his repotaliott? Ttaat 
the reasonableness and propriety of some of his 
scenes, from the eleganpe of hi? diction, and the 
suavity of his verse. He selilbin- moves either pity 
or terrour, but he often elevates the sentiments ; he 
seldom pierces the breast, but he always delights 
the ear, and often improves the understanding. 

His translation of the Golden Verses, and of the 
first book of Quillet's poem, have nothing in tfaebi 
remarkable. The Golden Verses are tedioui . 

The version of Lucan is one of the greatest pii> 
ductions of English poetry ; for there is pistfaall^ 
none that so completely exhibits the genius idid 
spirit of the original. Lucan is disti&guidted hpn 
kind of dictatorial v^ philosophick dignity^ ratfcer, 
as Qumtiliati observes, declamatory than |»jHd£kMls 
full of ambitious morality and pointed ffe^xtettjoeai^ 
comprised in vigorous and animated liaes; ' Ulis 
dharacter Rowe has very diligently and sticeessKdly 
preserved. His versification, which is mA-mWa 
contemporaries practised, without any attempt, it 
innovation or improvement, seldom waaEfcs^^iHwr 
melody or force. His lE^uthor's sense is sMMlittMfis 
a little diluted by additional infusions, and^Oitte* 
times weakened by too much expansion. Ifottiidi 
faults are to be expected in all translatieiis, ihatti 
tibe constraint of measures and dissimiiitadd;^ 
languages. ITie Pharsaiia of Kowe tieserves moxe 
notice than it obtains, and as it is more Tt$A wSi 
be more estie^emed. 
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JosEra ADmtsmf \v^ bom'ctti ^fa^^^t-^^ Mny, 
167% dt Milstot)^ of vrfaidb lii^ -i&thc^^^^lAtii^l^te^ 
A(}cK^ti» Wjas then f^eetoi^, ness* jyi(3%tb66bi^ in 
WiltsMre, and appearioig weitk aiid uhl^etf t^ 1$^, 
fae was ^hristt^ed the same day. M^r^ tuHial 
domtetkk educatioti, which fi^ tbe <!lia^ctdf <)f^ 
hts^ J&ther may be reasonably supposed to ha'Vfe 
gfMeb fcinfii ^i^ong imptessions of piety, he was com- 
HoiJtii&A^ llieeare of Mr. Naish at Ambrosebury, 
mA aitewrards of Mr. Taylor at Salisfbuly. 

Mot to name the Bchodi or the masters of mek 
iHostiioys for Hter^fture, Is akind of historical fraud, 
:hy:vAwsh honest fame is itgnriondy ffirairii^ed: i 
wiotild'then^iKpe trace him ttn^ugh #te %h6le prb^ 
Mos of his cdncation. In 1^3, in l%fe ti^gittnitl^ 
6f^ twelfth ye^, his ft^ietiheht^^Me dean df 
LidbifieM, naturaMy carried *Ms taMlf to his ^ew 
i^esidence, and, I believe, placed 'hitnfer same 
tixB^, probably not long, under Mr. Shaw, then 
master of the school at lAcfefiteld, father of ^ tbie 
late Dr. Peter Shaw. Of tl^s interval his feix)- 
graphers have given no account, and I ktfoV it 
tnAy from a rtery of a barring-out^ told me, when I 
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waa a boy, by Andrew Corbet of Shropshire, >s?ho 
had heard it from Mr. Pigot his uncle. 

The practice of barring^out was a savage licence, 
practised in many schools to the end of the l^st 
century, by which the boys, when the periodic^ 
vacation drew near, growing petulant at the ap- 
proach of liberty, some days before the time of 
regular recess, took possession of the school, of 
which they barred the doors, and bade their master 
defiance from the windows. It is not easy to sup- 
pose, that on such occasions the master would dp 
more than laijigh ; yet, if tradition may be credited, 
he often struggled hard to force or surprise the 
garrison. The master, when Pigot was a school- 
boy, was bafred-out at Lichfield ; apd the whole 
operation, as he said, was planned and conducted 
by Addison. 

To judge better of the probability of this story, I 
|iave inquired when he was sent to the Chartreux; 
but, as he was not one of those who enjoyed the 
founder s benefaction, there is no account preserved 
of his admission. At the school of the Chartreux, 
(to which he was removed either from that of Salis- 
bury or Lichfield, he pursued his juvenile studies 
under the care of Dr. Ellis, and contracted that 
intimacy with Sir Richard Steele, which their joint 
labours have so effectually recorded. 
5 Of this memorable friendship the greater praise 
must be f^vm to Steele. It is not hard to love 
those from whom nothing can be feared; and 
Addison never considered Steele as a rival ; but 
Steele lived, as he confesses, under an habitual 
subjection to the predominating genius of Addi- 
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ijon, whom he always mentioned with reverence, 
and treated with obsequiousness. 

Addison*, who knew his own dignity, could not 
always forbear to show it,' by playing a little upon 
his admirer; but he was in no danger of retort: 
his jests were endured without resistance or re* 
sentment. 

But the sneer of jocularity was not the worst* 
Steele, whose imprudence of generosity, or vanity 
of profusion, kept him always incurably necessitous, 
upon some pressing exigence, in an evil hour, bor- , 
rowed an hundred pounds of his friend, probably 
without much purpose of repayment j but Addison, 
who seems to have had other notions of a hundred 
pounds, grew impatient of delay, and reclaimed his 
loan by an execution. Steele felt with great sen- 
sibility the obduracy of his creditor, but with emo- 
tions of sorrow rather than of anger f. 
' In 1687 he was entered into Queen's College in 
Oxford, wh^re, in 1689, the accidental perusal of 
some Latin verses giEiined him the patronage of Dr. 
Lancaster, afterwards provost of Queen's College ; 
by whose recommendation he was elected into 
Magdalen College as a demy, a term by which that 

* Spence. 

t This &ct was communicated to Johnson in my hearing by a 
person of unquestionable veracity^ but whose name I am not at 
' liberty to mention. He had it^ as he told us^ from Lady Prim- 
rose^ to whom Steele related it with teajra in'hi9 ey€S« The late 
Dr. Stmt<»ti confirmed it to me, by flaying^ that ke had heard it 
from Mr. Hooke, author of the Roman History; and he, from Mr. 
Pope. 

See, Victor's Letters, voL i. p. 328, this transaction somewhat 
" differently related. ■ ' 
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^GMJ^, 4w0oiyi«tes thofi? whidi are elspwheip^ 
called seiiolars ; youog jmm« who paituke /of ti^ 
iMtfider's b^^ctioo, atul Biji^oee4 ii?^^ oider 
W vaciukt feiUawships*.' 

Here he contdnued to cultivate poetry aold orJM 
tioisfE^ and grew first i eminent by. hial^^ cdin<* 
I^asitionS) which are indeed entitled to pairtJoalaq 
fmsi^ He has not oon&sied himself to the imita^ 
tmk pf any ancient author, but has formed bis style' 
:GmB9L 4ihe ge&eral lao^iiage, such as a diligent i^e^ 
rusal of the productions x^difl^ent ages happened 
torM^ipiyb 

« His Latin coit^oeitiens seem to have bad much 
of his fondness, for he collected a second voiu^ij^ 
of the Musffi Anglican^, perhaps for a ooDvenietit 
tffiepitade, in which all his. Latin pieces ai« iu« 
serted, and whece his poem on the ]^(^e has iixe 
first place. He aflerwai^ds presented the coDectiiwi' 
to Botteau, wlio, from that time, " conoeivad," 
sayslidcellt ^^an c^nioo of the Englifl^geniqs fi^^ 
poetry." Nothing is better known of Boil^^^u^ tha^ 
th«rt he had m injudicious and peevisji fcontexpjpft 
^modmi LaAin^ aivl ^refore iki^ profession of 
legwd <^aa probably the ejQfect of bis civility rather' 
than approbation. \^ 

Three of hl^ Latin poems are upon subjects on 
whidii petTJ^p^ ][ie wQ.uld,ppt tave yeptured tp haxf v 
3»a^jc»t .in hASr QWfhhmgmsii^ The^ J^attle ^ik^. 
I^gfoies aiid Cranes; ^nMBadroflfeeteor; and A Bo«fl^< 
ihg-^eeil. ' Wfi^Si the matter is low or scanty, ''if' 
dead language, in whicli nothing is mean because . 

* He took the degree of M, A. Fei^zuaiy M*j6S»^. 
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iMtibiog 'ffi fkttillBr^ AfiMrd$ great (KftivymiAfeeiMf 
Med) by the aoi|6t<iuii tmigfiifioenoe of Kcman byllft;^ 
hysi^»tlie WEsleD oonoeab penury of thougbt^ ^Mdf 
widit of novelty, often from the Kftder, aiMl nftew 

In^ kis twenty-'secoiicl year.ht first showed hs 
^oimar of SkigUsh poetry by some verses addrefiBede 
tot Dttydan } and soon B£b&t puUisdieda tmnsbntuMi;, 
of the greater part of the Eoiurtfa Gteorgick tBffmt 
Beesr; aftier whkh^ says Dryden, '^ my latter mmxm} 
is haidly worth the hiviBg.** . ^ ii 

About the same time he composed the arguittents 
prefixed to the aeremi books of Dryden's VirgU ; 
imd. produced an Essay on tbeOeoi^cks^ juvenik^ 
superficial, and uninstrudivi^ wil3K)tUt amdi eiUher 
of the fidboiar's learning or &e critick'd penel^ation. 

His next pUper q£ vecses contained a 'Cbaractesr vi 
tbe pxindpal English poets, kuscribed to Henry fia^ 
iCh^vereH, who was then, if not ^ poet, a writer of 
im^ses*; as is shown by his version of a small part 

* A letter which I found among Xh. Johnson's papers^ dated 
lA Jimiarfy 17S4, from a lady in Wiltshire, contains a discorery 
of «otlie iibpdrtatioe iti literary liistory, tIz. that by the initiate 
H. S. prefixed to the poem, we are not to undontaid ^Ihe isnuamiL 
X>r. Heniy SacheFerell, whose trial is the i|»09t reldaf k^Joiie ladUr 
dent in his life. The information thus cofnmunicated is, that the 
verses in question were not an address to tlie famous Dr. Sache- 
ftfetell, but to a very ingeAittus gfehtieman of the ititie nam^, who 
•tekfl yoiing, suppbfled to be b Matiltsiiiaii) 4b» lAiat tie -v^Mte il» 
kit^ry of the Isle of Mmi. l%at tlif fHJaifiifk teft bis fopen tb 
Mr. Addison, and had formed a. plan of a ti;ajje^ upon l^e death 
(^ Socrates. The lady says, she had this information from & Mn 
Stephens, who #as a fellow of Merton College, a 6)ntemp6rary 
^d itititai.te'yMi Mr. AddiM)n.in O^ord, who died, tiear 50 ye&rft 
ago, a prebendary of Winchester. 
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of VligiPs OecH-gicks^ publisiied in. tke Miscel- 
lanies ; and a Latin encomium oa Que^i Mary, in 
the Muss Anglicanse. These verses exhibit all the 
loudness of friendship ; hut, on one side or the 
other, friendship was afterwards too weak for the 
malignity of faction. 

In this poem is a very confident and discriminate 
character of Spenser, whose work he had then never 
read*. So littie sometimes is criticism tiie effect of 
judgement. It is necessary to inform the reader^ 
that about this time he was introduced by Congreve 
to Montague, then Chancellor of the Exchequer : 
Addison was then learning the trade of a courtier, 
and subjoined Montague as a poetical name to those 
of Cowley and of Dryden. 

By the influence of Mr. Montague, concurring, 
according to Tickdl, with his natural modesty, he 
was diverted from his original design of enteruag 
into holy orders. Montague alleged the corruption 
of men who engaged in civil employments without 
liberal education -, and declared, that, though he 
was represented as an enemy to the church, he 
Mould never do it any injury but by withholding 
Addison from it. 

Soon after (in 1695) he wrote a poem to King 
William, with a rhyming introduction addressed to 
Lord Somers. King William had no regard to ele- 
gance or literatuije; his study was only wi^r j yet 
by a choice of ministers, whose dispo^tion was 
very different ftom his own, he procured, without 
intention, a very liberal patronage to poetry. Ad- 
dison was care$sed both by Somers and Montague. 
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In 1697 appeared his Latin verses oii thepeac^ 
of Ryswict, wTiich he dedicated to Montague, and 
which was afterwards called, by Smith, " the best 
tatin poem since the iEneid." Praise must not 
be too rigorously examined ; but the performance 
cannot be denied to be vigorous and elegant. 
• Having yet no publick employment, he obtained 
(in 1699) a pension of three hundred pounds a 
year, that he might be enabled to travel. He staid 
a year at Blois*, probably to learn the French lan- 
guage ; and then proceeded in his journey to Italy, 
which he surveyed with the eyes of a poet. 

While he was travelling at leisure, he was far 
from being idle : for he not only collected his ob^ 
servations on the country, but found time to write 
his Dialogues on Medals, and four acts of Cato; 
Such at least is the relation of Tickell. Perhaps he 
only collected his materials and formed his plan. 

Wliatever were his other employments in Italy, 
fie there wrote the letter to Lord Halifax, which is 
justly considered as the most elegant, if not the 
most sublime, of his poetical productions. But in 
about two years he found it necessary to hasten 
home ; being, as Swift informs us, di'stressed by in- 
digence, and compelled to become the tutor of a tra- 
vetting squire, because his pension was not remitted. 

At his return he published his Travels, with a 
•dedication to Lord Somers. As his stay in foreign 
fcoutttries was short, his observations are such as 
toight be supplied by a hasty view, and consist 
chiefly in comparisons of the present face of the 

•Spence. 
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couni^ with the descr^>tiom I^ us by the Rooum. 
poets, from whom he made preparatoiy collections,^ 
though he m^ght have spared the trouble, had he 
known that such collections had been made twice 
before by Italian authors. 

The most amusing passage of his book ir his, ac^ 
count of the minute republick of San Marino; of 
many parts it is not a very severe censure to say, 
that they might have been written at home. His 
elegance of language;, and variegation of prose and 
verse, however, gains upon the reader; and the 
book, though a while neglected, became in time fio 
nmch the favourite of the publick, that before it 
was reprinted it rose to five times its price. 

When he returned to England (in 1702), with a 
meanness of appearance which gave testimony of 
the difficulties to which he had been reduced, he 
found his old patrons out of power, and was there- 
fore, for a time, at full leisure for the cultivaticw of 
his mind, and a mind so cultivated gives reason to 
believe that little time was lost. 

But he remained not long neglected or useless^t 
The victory at Blenheim (1704) spread triumph 
and confidence over the nation ; and Lord GodoU 
phin, lamenting to Lord Halifax, that it had not 
been celebrated in a manner equal to the subject 
desired him to propose it to somp better poet. Ha- ; 
lifax told him, that there was no encouragem^t 
for genius} tha,t worthless m^ were unprofital^K 
enriched with pubEok money, witJiout any care to 
find or emplpy those whose appearance might dp 
honour to their country. To this Godolphin re- 
plied, that such abuses should in time be rectified ; 
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ahd that, if a man could be found capable of thie 
tisk then proposed, he should not want an ample* 
recompense. Halifax then named Addison, but 
reqiirred tbat the treasurer should apply to him in 
his own person. Godolphin sent the message by 
Mr'i Boyle, afterwards Lord Carlton; and Addison, 
havitig undertaken the work, communicated it to 
the treasury, while it was yet advanced no further 
tfian the simile of the angel, and was immediately 
rewarded by succeeding Mr. Locke in the place of 
Commissioner of Appeals. 

In the following year he was at Hanover with '^ 
Lord Halifax : and the year after he was made 
under-secretary of state, first to Sir Charles Hedges, 
and in a few months more to the Earl of Sunderland. 

About this time the prevalent taste for Italian 
operas inclined him to try what would be the eflPect 
of a musical drama in our own language. He there- 
fore wrote the opera of Rosamond, which, when 
exhibited on the stage, was either hissed or ne- ^ 
glected ; but, trusting that the readers would do 
him more justice, he published it, with an inscrip- 
tion to the Duchess of Marlborough ; a woman 
without skill, or pretensions to skill, in poetry or 
literature. His dedication was therefore an in- ^ 
sttfnce of servile absurdity, to be exceeded only by 



JoMha Barneses dfedication of a tjfrdek' Anacreon 
to ^e Duke. a j » « ,- • v ^ 

'Itfis reputation had been soniewhat adv^hceid by 
The Tender Husband, a comedy which Si^eele de- 
dicated to him, with a confession that he owed to 
hirn* several of the most successful scenes. To this 
play Addison supplied a prologue, 

VOL. II. G 
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When the Marquis of WhartonwaB appoiiHed 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, Addison att^ided him 
as his secretary; and was made keeper of the ro* 
cords in Birmingham's Tower, with a salary -of 
three hundred pounds a year. The office was little 
more than nominal, and the salary was augmented 
for his accommodation. 

Interest and faction allow little to the operation 
of particular dispositions, or private opinions. Two 
men of personal characters, more opposite than 
those of Wharton and Addison, could not easal)r 
be brought together. Wharton was impious, pro- 
fligate, and shameless, without regard, or appeaif- 
ance of regard, to right and wrong * : whatev» ia 
contrary to this may be said of Addison j but a$ 
agents of a part^ they were connected, and how 
they adjusted their other sentiments we cannot 
know. 

Addison must however not be too hastily ebu* 
demned. It is not necessary to refuse benefits ihmi 
a bad man, when the acceptance implies no ajpt^Mxi'- 
bation of his crimes; nor has the subordiiiatb 
officer any obligation to examine the opinioni^^^ 
conduct of those under whom he acts, except ifaat 
he may not be made the instrument of wickedne«« 
It is reasonable to suppose that Addison cauntmi 
acted, as far as he was able, the malignant anfd 
blasting influence of the lieutenant; and that' ^ 
least by hii^ intervention some good was done, 'and 
some mischief pre^nted, > /d 

When he was in effice, be madea law to Mmsei^ 

* Dr. Johnson appears to have blended thf cfcitracter of tSe 
marquis with that of Ms soti th^ dtike- ^'^ - *^' ^ ''» ^ ^- J^ 
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is Swift has recorded, never to remit his regular 
ferns m urivility to his friends : *f For/' said he, " I 
may ham a faundf ed friends ; and, if my fee be 
two gom&MBf I thsilf by relinquishing my right, 
lose twohiuuked guineas, and no friend gain more 
than two ; there is therefore no proportion between 
the good imparted and the evil suffered/' 

He was in Ireland when Steele, without any 
immmunication of his design, began the publication 
of the Tatler : but he was not long concealed ; by 
inserting a remark on Virgil, which Addison had 
given him, he discovered himself. It is indeed 
not easy for any ma^ to write upon literature or 
<»Mnmon life, so as not to make himself known to 
those with whom he familiarly converses, and who 
ane a;cqtiai3ited nfitk his track of study, his fa^ 
vomrite topick, his peculiar notions, and his ha- 
bitual phrases. 

If fiteele desbed to write in isecret, be was not 
Incky; a single month detected him. His first 
Tatler mBM published April S2 <1709) ; and Adi- 
dison'e contribution appeared May 26. Tickell 
observes, that the Tatler began and was concluded 
without his concurresu^ This is doubtless lite- 
^ly true ; but the work did not jBufer much by 
his oDconsciousneas of iia <»mmeii^Bment» or his 
afaaezifieat its cessatiexn; £ar he Qsmtiniued his as*- 
sistance to December 23, and the paper stopped 
4»i Janaary 2. He did fiot distingiai^ his pieces 
by any signature ; and I know not whether his 
mme was not kept secret till the papers were col- 
\SQtGd into volumes. , 

To the Tatler, in about two months, succeeded 

g2 
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the Spectator ; a series of essays of the same kincf, 
but written with less levity, upon a more regular 
plan^ and published daily. Such an undertaking 
showed the writers not to distrust their own copi- 
ousness of materials or facility of composition, and 
their performance justified their confidence. They 
found, however, in their progress, many auxiliaries. 
To attempt a single paper was no terrifying labour ; 
many pieces were offered, and many were received. 

Addison had enough of the zeal of party ; but 
Steele had at that time almost nothing else. The 
Spectator, in one of the first papers, showed the 
political tenets of its authors ; but a resolution was 
soon taken, of courting general apprdbation by ge- 
neral topicks, and subjects on which faction had 
produced no diversity of sentiments ; such as lite- 
rature, morality, and familiar life. To this practice 
they adhered with few deviations. The ardour of 
Steele once broke out in praise of Marlborough ; 
and when Dr. Fleetwood prefixed to some sermons 
a preface, overflowing with whiggish opinions, that 
it might be read by the Queen*, it was reprinted 
in the Spectator. 

To teach the minuter decencies and inferior du- 
ties, to regulate the practice of daily conversation, 
to correct those depravities which are rather ridi- 
culous than criminal, and remove those grievances 

* This particular number of the Spectator^ it is said, was not 
published till twelve o'clock, that it might come out precisely at 
the hour of her Majesty's breakfast, and that no time might be 
left for deliberating about serving it up with that meal, as usual. 
See edit, of the Tatler with notes, vol. VL No. 271, note. p. 452^ 
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i^irhich, if they- poroduce no lasting calamities, im-» 
press hourly vexation, was first attempted by Casa 
in his book of Manners, and Castiglione in his 
Courtier; two books yet celebrated in Italy for 
purity and elegance, and which, if they are now 
less read, are neglected only because they have 
effected that reformation which their authors in- 
tended, and their precepts now are no longer 
wanted. Their usefulness to the age in which 
they were written is sufficiently attested by the 
translations which almost all the nations of Europe 
were in haste to obtain. 

This species of instruction was continued, and 
perhaps advanced, by the French ; among whom 
La Bruyere*s Manners of the Age, though, as 
BoUeau remarked, it is written without connexion, 
certainly deserves praise, for liveliness of descrip- 
tion, and justness of observation. 

Before the Tatler |ind Spectator, if the writers 
for the theatre are excepted, England had no mas- 
ters of common life. No writers had yet under^ 
t€\ken to reform either the savageness of neglect, 
or the impertinence of civility ; to show when to 
speak, or to be silent ; how to refuse, or how to 
comply. We had many books to teach us our more 
important duties, and to settle opinions in philo- 
sophy or politicks ; but an 4^biter Elegantiarum^ 
a judge of propriety, was yet wanting, who should 
svirvey the track of daily conversation, and free it 
from. thorns and prickles, which tease the passer, 
though they do not wound him. 

For this purpose nothing is so proper as the fre- 
quent publication of short papers, which we read 
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not as study but amusement; If the subjett bt 
glight, the treatise is short. The busy may find 
time, and the idle may find patielice. 

This mode of conveying cheap and easy krtow^ 
ledge began among us in the civil Wai"*, when it 
was much the interest of either party to raise and 
fix the prejudices of the people. At that time 
appeared Mercurius Anlicus, Mercuritjs Rusticus^ 
and Mercurius Civicus. It is said, that when any 
title grew popular, it was stolen by the antagonist^ 
who by this stratagem conveyed his notions to those 
who would not have received him had he liot worn 
the appearance of a friend. The tumult of those 
unhappy days left scarcely any man leisure to 
treasure up occasional compositions ; Und so ihuch 
were they neglected, that a complete collectioQ is 
no where to be found. 

These Mercuries were succeeded by L'Estrange^s 
Observator ; and that by Lei^ley's Rehearsal, and 
perhaps by others ; but hitherto nothing had beett 
conveyed to the people, in this commodious man<« 
ner, but controversy relating to the church or 
state ; of which they taught many to talk, whom 
they could not teach to judge. 

It has been suggested, that the Royal Society 
was institutedysoon after the Restoration, to divert 

* New^pers appear to kare had an earlier date than here as- 
aigned. Cleiveland^ in his Chal'acter of a London Diurnal^ esLys, 
" The original sinner of this kind was Dutch ; Gallo-belgica^ the 
Protoplas^ and the Modem Mercuries but Hans en keldetv*** 
Some intelligence given by MefcuritkB GaUo^belgicus ismentknwd 
in Carew's Surrey of Cornwall, p, 126^ origisally publish^ in 
1602» These vehicles of information «re often mentioned in the 
plays of James and Charles the First. 
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SliQ^ttentiOpi <^:f»he people from publick discontent. 

' ,l%e,>X4tl^r.^4r'^^^^!t<>^ had the same tendenc}^ j 
they were piaj^is^^ a^,^ time when two parties, 

. .}f^iji^ each with plausible de. 

j ji^ft^owsi^f and each perhaps without any distinct 

} ,j(i€iri^tflatfton;^ ifs view^, were agitating the nation j 

-; ^fift^p4» heated with political contest they supplied ' 
icepier'and more inoffensive reflections} and it is 
said by Addison, in a subsequent work, that they 
.had a perceptible influence upon the conversation 
of that time, and taught the frolick and the gay to 
unite merriment with decency j an effect which 
they can never wholly lose, while they continue to 
be amo(ig the first books by which both sexes are 

f initiated in the elegances of k^iowledge. 

; J !!rhe Tatler and Spectator adj usted, like Casa, the 
unsettled practice of daily intercourse by propriety 
$knd politeness ; and, like La Bruyere^ exhibited the 
Characters and Manners of the Age. The person- 
als introduced in these papers were not merely 
ideal $ they were then known, and conspicuous in 
varkHis stations. Of the Tatler this is told by 
Steele in his last paper ^ and of the Spectator by 
Budget in the preface to Theophrastus, a book 
which Addison has recpmmended^ and which he 

' was suspected to have revised, if he did not write 
it. Of those portraits, which may be supposed to 
be sometimes embeUished, and sometimes aggra^ 
vated, the originals are now partly knowm, and 
partly forgotten. 

But to say that they united the plans of two or 
tibree eminent writers, is to give them but a small 
part of 4heir due praise j they superadded literature 
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mkd criticism^ and sometimes towei^d iStaii^bame 
their predecessors ; and taught, with great jnstiu^s 
of argument and dignity of language, the most 
important duties and sublime truths 

All these topicks were happily varied with ele- 
gant fictions and refined allegories, and illuminated 
Wth different changes of style and felicitiel^ of in^ 
vention. 

It is recorded by Budgel, that of the charactexs 
Signed or exhibited in the Spectator, the favourite 
of! Addison was Sir Roger de Coverley, of whom he, 
h$id formed a. very delicate and discriminate idea, 
y^hif^h he would not suffer to be violated ; and there- 
fpre, when Steele had shown him innocently picking 
up a girl in the Temple, and taking her to a tavern, 
he drew upon himself so much of his friend^s in^ 
dignation, that he was forced to appease him by a 
promise of forbearing Sir Roger for the time to 
come* 

The reason which induced Cervantes to bring his 
hero to the grave, para mi sola nacio Don Qmsfote^ 
jf yo para el, made Addison declare, with undue 
vehemence of expression, that he would kill Sir 
Roger } being of opinion that they were born for 
one another ; and that any other hand would do 
him wrong. 

It may be doubted whether Addison ever fflled 
up his original delineation. He describes his knight 
as having his imagination somewhat warped ; hut 
of this perversion he has made very little use. The 
irregularities in Sir Roger's conduct seem not so 
much the effects of a mind deviating from the beaten 
track of life, by the perpetual pressure of some 
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m»ertrhehnihgiidea^ aa of habitual rusticity^ aDd that 
T^ef^exioe ^srfiich^' solitary grandeur natomlly^ge* 
neFotesj > • . . j • 

The variable weather of the mind, the flying 
vaj[)oars of iaoipient madness, which from tim6 to 
ttme<;loud reason, without eclipsing it, it requij^es 
so much nicety to exliibit, that Addison seems to 
have been deterred from prosecuting his own de- 

To Sir Roger, whb, as a country gentleman^ ap^ 
pears to be a Tory, or, as it is gently expressed^ an 
adherent to the landed interest, is opposed Sir An- 
drew Freeport, a new man, a wealthy merchant^ 
zealous for the monied interest, and a Whig. Of 
this contrariety of opinions, it is probable more con- 
sequences were at first intended than could be pro* 
duced when the resolution was taken to exclude 
party from the paper. Sir Andrew does but little^ 
and that little seems not to have pleased Addison, 
who, when he dismissed him from the club, changed 
his opinions. Steele had made him, in the true spi<» 
rit of unfeeling commerce, declare that he "..wou^d 
not build an hospital for idle people ;" but at last 
he buys land, settles in the country, and builds not 
a manufactory, but an hospital for twelve old hus« 
bandmen, for men with whom a merchant has little 
aicquaintance, and whom be commonly considers 
with little kindness. 

Of essays thus elegant, thus instructive, and thus 
commodiously distributed, it is natural to suppose 
the approbation general, and the sale numerous. I 
once heard it observed, that the sale may be calcu- 
lated by the product of the tax, related in the. last 
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aumber to produce more than twenty pounds a 
w)eeky and therefore stated at one-and^tweiatty 
pounds; or three pounds ten shillings a day : this, 
at a halfpenny a paper^ will give sixteiw huaodred 
and eighty * for the daily number. 

This sale is not great j yet this, if Swift be 
credited, was likely to grow less } for he declares 
that the Spectator, whom he ridicules for his end- 
less mention of the^'r sea^y had before his recess 
wearied his readers. 

The next year (lyiS), in which Cato came upon 
the stage, was the: grand climacterick of Addison's 
reputation. Upon the death of Cato, he had, as 
is said, planned a tragedy in the time of his travels, 
and had for several years the four first acts finished, 
which were shown to such as were likely to spread 
their admiration. They were seen by Pope, and by 
Cibber, who relates that Steele, when he took back 
the copy, told him, in the despicable cant of lite- 
rary modesty, that, whatever spirit his friend had 
shown in the composition, he doubted whether he 
would have courage sufficient to expose it to the 
censure of a British audience. 

The time however was now come, when those, 
who afl^ted to think liberty in danger, affected 
l^ewise to think that a stage-play might preserve 
it; and Addison was importuned, in the name of 
the tutelary deities of Britain, to show his courage 
and his zeal by finishing his design. 



. • That this calculation is not exaggerated, that it k even much 
tielow the real number, see the notes on the Tatler, ed. 1786, 
wLVLp.452. N. 
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To resume his work he seemed pervtersely and 
uriaccoutitaWy unwilling j and by a request, which 
pethapi he wished to be denied, desired Mr» Hughes 
to add a fifth act. Hughes sup|)Osed him serious j 
andj undertaking thie supplement, brought in a few 
days some scenes for his examination j but he had 
in the mean time gone to work himself, and pro- 
duped half an act, which he afterwards completed, 
but with brevity irregularly dispr()portionate to the 
foregoing parts, like a task performed with reluct- 
iEin(ie, and hurried to its conclusion. 

It may yet be doubted whether Cato was made 
publick by any change of the author's purpose j 
for Dennis charged him with raising prejudices in 
his own favour by false positions of preparatory 
criticism, and with poisoning the town by con- 
tradicting in the Spectator the established rule of 
poetical justice, because his own hero, with all his 
virtueife, was to fall before a tyrant. The fact is 
certaiii ; the motives we must guess. 

Addison was, I believe, suflSciently disposed to 
bar all avenues against all danger. When Pdpe 
brought him the prologue, which is property ac- 
commodated to the play, there were these words, 
" Britons, arise ! be worth like this approved ;*' 
meaning nothing more than, Britons, erect and 
exalt yourselves to the approbation ^ of public 
virtue. Addison was frighted, lest he should be 
thought a promoter of insurrection, and the line 
was liquidated to " Britons, attend." 

Now, " heavily in clouds came on the day, the 
** great, the important day,*' when Addison was 
to stand the hazard of the theatre. That there 
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might, however, be left as little hazard as was 
possible, on the first night Steele, as himself re- 
lates, undertook to pack an audience. This, says 
Pope *, had been tried for the first time in favour 
. of the Distrest Mother ; and was now, with mor? 
efficacy, practised for Cato. 

The danger was soon over. The whole nation 
was at that time on fire with faction. The Whigs 
applauded every line in which liberty was men* 
tioned, as a satire on the Tories ; and the Tories 
echoed every clap, to show that the satire was 
unfelt. The story of Bolingbroke is well known. 
He called Booth to his box, and gave him fifty 
guineas for defending the cause of liberty so well 
against a perpetual dictator. The Whigs, says 
Pope, design a second present, when they can 
accompany it with as good a sentence. 

ITie play, supported thus by the emulation of 
factious praise, was acted night after night for a 
longer time than, I believe, the publick had al- 
lowed to any drama before; and the author, as 
Mrs. Porter long afterwards related, wandered 
through the whole exhibition behind the scenes 
with restless and unappeasable solicitude. 

When it was printed, notice "was given that %he 
Queen would be pleased if it was dedicated to her j 
"but, as he had designed that compliment else- 
where, he found himself obliged," says Tickell, 
" by his duty on the one hand, and his honour on 
the other, to send it into the world without apj 
dedication/* 

* Spence. 
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Human happiness has always its abatements; 
the brightest sunshine of success is not without a 
cloud. No sooner was Cato offered to the reader^ 
than it was attacked by the acute malignity of 
Dennis, with all the violence of angry criticism. 
Dennis, though equally zealous, and probably by 
his temper more furious than Addison, for what 
they called liberty, and though a flatterer of the 
Whig ministry, could not sit quiet at a successful 
play ; but was eager to tell friends and enemies, 
that they had misplaced their admiraticms. The 
world was too stubborn for instruction ; with the 
fate of the censurer of Corneille's Cid, his animad- 
versions showed his anger without effect, and Cato 
continued to be praised. 

Pope had now an opportunity of courting the 
friendship of Addison, by vilifying his old enemy, 
and could give resentmeftt its full play without 
appearing to revenge himself. He therefore pub- 
lished A Narrative of the Madness of John Dennis ; 
a performance which left the objections to the play 
in their full force, and theriefore discovered more 
desire of vexing the critick than of defending the 
poet. 

Addison, who was no stranger to the world, 
probably saw the selfishness of Pope's friendship; 
and, resolving that he should have the ; conse- 
quences of his officiousness to himself, informed 
Dennis by Steele, that he was sorry for the insult ; 
and that, whenever he should think fit to answer 
his remarks, he would do it in a manner to which 
nothing could be objected. 
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The greatest weakness of the play ia ih tbe 
scenes of love, which are said by Pope* to have 
been added to the original plan upon a subsequent 
review, in compliance with tbe popular practice of 
tbe stage. Such an authority it is hard to reject ; 
yet the love is so intimately mingled with the 
whcde action, that it cannot easily be thought ex^ 
trinsick and adventitious ; for, if it were taken 
away, what would be left ? or how were the four 
acts filled in the first draught? 

At the publication the wits seemed proud to 
pay their attendance with encomiastick verses. 
The best are from an unknown hand, which wiH 
perhaps lose somewhat of their praise when the 
author is known to be Jeffreys. 

Cato had yet other honours. It was censured as 
a party-play by a Scholar of Oxford ; and defended 
in a ^vourable examination by Dr« Sewiel. It was 
translated by Salvini into Italian, and acted at 
Florence ; and by the Jesuits of St. Omar's int» 
Latin, and played by their pupils^ Ctf this version 
a copy was ^ent to Mr. Addison : it is to be wielied 
that it Oduld be found, (or the sake &£ comparing 
their version of the soliloquy with that of Bland. 

A tragedy was written on the same subjectiby 
Des Champs, a French poet, which was translated' 
with a criticism, im. the English play. But the 
l^anslator and/tii^ eritick are now foi^otten. i 

Dennis lived on unanswered, and therefore little 
read. Addison knew the policy of literature too 
well to make his enemy important by dramng liie 

* Spence. ^' 
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attention erf tie publick upon a criticism, whichv 
though sometimes intemperate, was often irre- 
fragable* 

While Gate was upon the stage, another daily 
paper, called The Guardian, was published by 
Steele. To this Addison gave great assistance^ 
whether occasionally or by previous engagemestt 
is not known. 

Tlie character of Guardian was too narrow and 
too serious : it might properly enough admit bath 
the duties and the decencies of life^ but teenaed 
not to include literary speedbUions, and.^as in 
some degree violated by merriment and burlesqueik 
What had the Guardian of the Lizai^s^ to do with 
clubs of tall or of little men^ with ne«te of ants, 
or with Strada*^ prolusions ? 

Of this paper nothing is necessary to be said^ 
but that it found many contributoriS, and that it 
was a continuation of the Spectator, with the same/ 
elegance, and the same variety^ till some unlucky 
sparkle from a Tory paper set Steele^s politidcB. 
on fire, and wit at once blazed into &€ticm. He 
wad socm too hot for neutral topick^, and quitted 
the Guardian to write the Englishman. 

The papers of Addison are mapked iiijtfafi Spec- 
tatcer by one of the letters aa the iiame^x)fiGUo, and 
ias the Guardian by a hand ;/iwheiiher;[tt was, aa 
Tickell pretends ta tiiiiski')tihiat faerwasi unwilMng 
to usurp the praise of i)*faeia^iJoiy)ajfcfiteele,^^ 
&r { greater likelihood^ iiisdtmaiieB, i ] titat he could. 
mk without discontent imjmirt to others any of his 
own. I have heard that his avidity did not satisfy 
itself with the air of renown, but that with great 
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eagerness he laid hold on his proportion of the 
profits. 

Many of these papers were written with powers 
truly comick, with nice discrimination of charac- 
ters, and accurate observation of natural or acci- 
dental deviations from propriety ; but it was not 
supposed that he had tried a comedy on the stage, 
till Steele after his death declared him the author 
of the Drummer. This however Steele did not 
know to be true by any direct testimony; for, 
when Addison put the play into his handsj he only 
told him it was the work of a " Gentleman in the 
company;" and wHen it was received, as is con- 
fessed, with cold disapprobation, he was probably 
less willing to claim it. Tickell omitted it in his 
collection ; but the testimony of Steele, and the 
total silence of any other claimant, has determined 
the publick to assign it to Addison, and it is now 
printed with other poetry. Steele carried the 
Drummer to the play-house, and afterwards to 
the press, and sold the copy for fifty guineas. 

To the opinion of Steele may be added the proof 
supplied by the play itself, of which the characters 
are such as Addison would have delineated, and 
the tendency such as. Addison would have pro- 
moted. That it should have been ill received 
would raise wonder, did we not daily see the ca- 
pricious distribution of theatrical praise. 

He was not all this time an indifferent spectator 
of publick affairs. He wrote, as diflFerent exigencies 
required (in 1707)» The present State of the War, 
and the Necessity of an Augmentation; which, 
however judicious, being written on temporary 
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topicks, and exhibiting no peculiar powers, laid 
hold on no attention, and has naturally sunk by 
its own weight into neglect. This cannot be said 
of the few papers entitled The Whig Examiner, in 
which is employed all the force of gay malevolence 
and humourous satire. Of this paper, which just: 
appeared and expired. Swift remarks, with ex- 
ultation, that " it is now down among the dead 
men*/' He might well rejoice at the death of 
that which he could not have killed. Every reader . 
of every party, since personal malice is past, and 
the papers which once inflamed the nation are read , 
only as effusions of wit, must wish for more of the 
Whig Examiners; for on no occasion was the 
genius of Addisoa more vigorously exerted, and 
on none did the superiority of his powers more 
evidently appear. His Trial of Count Tariff, 
written to expose the treaty of commerce with 
France, lived no longer than the question that 
produced it. 

Not long afterwards an attempt was made to re- 
vive the Spectator, at a time indeed by no means 
favourable to literature, when the succession of a 
new family to the throne filled the nation with 
anxiety, discord, and confusion ; and either the 
turbulence of the times, or the . satiety of the 
readers, put a stop to the pubUcatipp, aftef an ex- 
periment of eighty number?, which w/ere actually . 
collected into an eighth volume, perhaps mc^jfe 

* From a Tory song in vogue at the time, the burthen where- 
of fe, . , 
And he that will ^^^* health deny, 
Down among the dead men let him lie. 
VOL. II. H 
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valuable than any of those thai went before iU 
Addison produced more than a fourth part ; and 
the other contributors are by no mews unworthy 
of appearing as his associates. The time that had 
passed during the suspension of the Spectator^ 
though it had not lessened his power of humour, 
seems to have increased his disposition to serious* 
ness : the proportion of his religious to his comick 
papers is greater than in the former series. 

The Spectator, from its re-commencement, was 
published only three times a week ; and no dis- 
criminative marks were added to the papers. To 
Addison Tickell has ascribed twenty-three*. 

The Spectator had many contributors; and 
Steele, whose negligence kept him' always in a 
hurry, when it was his turn to furnish a paper, 
called loudly for the letters, of which Addison, 
whose materials were more, made little use; having 
recourse to sketches and hints, the product of his 
former studies, which he now reviewed and com- 
pleted : among these are named by Tickell the 
Essays on Wit, those on the Pleasures of the Im^ 
gination, and the Criticism on Milton. -- > 

When the House of Hanover took possessioa of 
the throne, it was reasonable to expect that the 
zeal of Addison would be suitably rewarded. Be- 
fore the arrival of King George, he was made se- 
cretary to the regency, and was required by his 
ofBce to send notice to .Hanover that the queen 
was dead, and that the throne was vacant. To do 

♦ Nos. 556, 557, 558, 559, 5&1, 562, 565, 567, 568, 569, 571, 
574, 575, 579, 580, 58^, 583, 584, 585, 590, 592, 598, 600. 
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tMs wArctld not have been difficult to any man but 
Addison, 'who wteso^ overwhelmed with the great- 
ness ^bf the event, imd so distracted by choice of 
expression, that the lords, who could not wait for 
tb^ nii^eties of criticism, called Mr. Southwell, a 
etei^ in the house, and ordered him to despatch 
<fce message. Southwell readily told what was ue- 
cesslary in the common style ofbu^ness, and valued 
himself upon having done 'what Was too hard for 
Addison. 

He was better qualilSed for the Freeholder, a 
paper which he published twice a Week, from Dec. 
23, 1715, to the middle of the next year. This 
was undertaken in defence of the established go- 
vernment, sometimes with argument, ^iid some- 
times with mirth. In argument he had many 
equals J but his humour was singular and match- 
less. Bigotfy itself must be delighted with the 
Tory Fox-htinter. 

Therie are however some strokes less elegant, 
and less decent; such as the Pretender's Journal, 
in which one topick of ridicule is his poverty. 
This mode of abuse had beeft employed by Milton . 
against King Charles !!• 

<«^— .— — — — - — JacobceL 
Centum exulditeili viscera mai^upii regis." 

And Oldmixon delights to tell of some alderman 
of London, that he had more money than the 
exiled princeS ; but that which might be expected 
from Milton^s savageness, or Oldmixon's mean- 
ness, was not suitable to the delicacy of Addison. 
Steele thought the humour of the Freeholder too 
nice and gentle for such noisy times \ and is re- 
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ported to have said, that the ministry made use of 
a lute, when they should have called for a trumpet. 

This year (I716*) he married the Countess Dow- 
ager of Warwick, whom he had solicited by a very 
long and anxious courtship, perhaps with behaviour 
not very unlike that of Sir Roger to his disdainful 
widow; and who, I am afraid, diverted herself 
often by playing with his passion. He is said to 
have first known her by becoming tutor to her 
sont. " He formed,'* said Tonson, ** the design 
of getting that lady from the time when he was 
first taken into the family.^' In what part of his 
life he .obtained the recommendation, or how long, 
and in what manner he lived in the family, I know 
not. His advances at first were certainly timorous, 
but grew bolder as his reputation and influence 
increased ; till at last the lady was persuaded to 
marry him, on terms much like those on which a 
Turkish princess is espoused, to whom the Sultan 
is reported to pronounce, " Daughter, I give thee 
this man for thy slave." The marriage, if uncon- 
tradicted report can be credited, made no addition 
to his happiness ; it neither found them nor made 
them equal. She always remembered her own 
rank, and thought herself entitled to treat with 
very little ceremony the tutor of her son. Rowe's 
ballad of the Despairing Shepherd is said to have 
been' written, either before or after marriage, upoi) 
this memorable pair ; and it is certain that Addison 
has left behind him no encouragement for amr 
bitious love. 

The year after (1717) he rose to his highest ele- 

* August 2. t Spence. . 
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vation, being made secretary of state. For this 
employment he might be justly supposed qualified 
by long practice of business, and by his regular 
ascent through other offices; but expectation is 
often disappointed ; it is universally confessed that 
ke was unequal to the duties of his place. In the 
House of Commons he could not speak, and there- 
fore was useless to the defence of the government. 
In the office, says Pope*, he could not issue an 
order without losing his time in quest of fine ex- 
pressions. What he gained in rank he lost in 
credit ; and, finding by experience his own ina- 
bility, was forced to solicit his dismission, with a 
pension of fifteen hundred pounds a year. His 
friends palliated this relinquishment, of which both 
friends and enemies knew the true reason, with an 
account of declining health, and the necessity of 
recess and quiet. 

He now returned to his vocation, and began to 
plan literary occupations for his future life. He 
purposed a tragedy on the death of Socrates ; a 
story of which, as Tickell remarks, the basis is 
narrow^ and to which I know not how love could 
have been appended. There would, however, have 
been no want either of virtue in the sentiments, or 
elegance in the language. 

He engaged in a nobler work, a defence of the 
Christian Religion, of which part was published 
after his death ; and he designed to have made a 
new poetical version of the Psalms. 

* Speiice. 
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These pious compositions Pope impated* to a 
selfish motive^ upon the cre^it^ as he owas^'of 
Tonson ; who having quarrelled wttk Addison^ and 
not loving himi said, that when he laid tdowm tibe 
secretary's office, he intended to take orders^ -asid 
obtain a bishoprick ; '^ for," said he; ^* I alwsuys 
thought him a priest in his heart/^ 

That Pope should have thought this conjecture 
of Tonson worth remetnbrance, is a proof, but ixx^ 
deed, so far as I have found, the onlj proof, that 
he retained. Bome malignity from their ancieiLt 
rivalry. Tonson pretended to guess it ; no other 
mortal ever suspected it ; and Pope might, have 
reflected, that a man, who had faieen sa^retary 
of state in the minisibry of Sunderland^ kdew a 
nearer way to a bishoprick than by defending ise* 
ligion, or translating the Psalms. . > 

It is related, that he had once a design to make 
aft English Dictionary, and that he considered! Dn 
Tillotson as the writer of highest authority* There 
was formerly sent to me by Mr. Locker^ cleric of 
th^ Leathersellers' Gonipahy, who was eminent for 
curiosity and literature, ^ feoUeetioii oi examples 
scilected from TSiotson^s ikrorkb, as Lcdcer Sffiid,i)y 
Addison. It came tdo late to be of use, so i in-» 
spected it but slightly, and remember it indit 
stinctly. I thought the passages too ^hort^ 

Addis^, h6WeVer, did not conclude his. life id 
peaeefiil studi^es ; but relapsed, when he was netx 
his end, to a political dii^ute. 
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It SO fafappened that (1718-19) a oootroversy 
was agitated with' great vehemMice between those 
friends of long continuance, Addison atid Steele. 
?It may he asked, in the language of Homer, what 
power or what cause sh<HiJld set them at variance. 
The subject of their dispute was of great import- 
ance. The Earl of Sunderland proposed an act 
called The Peerage Bill; by which the number of 
Peers should be fixed, and the king restrained 
from any new creation of nobility, unless when an 
old family should be extinct. To this the lords 
would naturally agree ; and the king, who was yet 
little acquainted with his own prerogative, and, as 
is now well known, almost indifferent to the pos- 
sessions of the jcrown, had been persi^ded.to oon- 
sent. The only difficulty was found among the 
, commons, who were not likely to approve the per- 
petual exclusion of themselves and their posterity. 
The billj therefore, was eagerly opposed, and 
among.others by Sir Robert Walpole, whose speech 
was published. 

The Lords might think their dignity diminished 
by improper advancements, and particularly by 
the introduction of |;welve new peers at once, to 
produce a majority of Tories in the last reign ; an 
act of authority violent enough, yet certainly legal, 
and by no means to be compared with that con- 
tempt of national right with which, some time 
afterwards, by the instigation of Whiggism, the 
commons, chosen by the people for three years, 
chose themselves for seven. But whatever might 
be the disposition of the lords, the people had no 
wish to increase their power. The tendency of 
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the bill, as Steele observed in a letter to the Bad 
of Oxford, was to introduce an aristocracy; fom 
majority in the House of Lords, so limited, would 
have been despotick and irresistible. 

To prevent this subversion of the ancient esta^ 
blishment, Steele, whose pen readily secosded his 
political passions, endeavoured to alarm the natkm 
by a pamphlet called The Plebeian. To this an an- 
swer was published by Addison, under the title of 
The Old Whig, in which it is not discovered that 
Steele was then known to be the advocate for the 
commons. Steele replied by a second Plebeian ; 
and, whether by ignorance or by courtesy, con- 
fined himself to his question, without any per- 
sonal notice of his opponent. Nothing hitherto 
was committed against the laws of friendship^ or 
proprieties of decency ; but controvertists cannot 
long retain their kindness for each other. The 
Old Whig answered the Plebeian, and could not 
forbear some contempt of " little Dicln/, whose 
trade it was to write pamphlets.** Dicky, bow- 
ever, did not lose his settled veneration for bis 
friend ; but contented himself with quoting some 
lines of Cato, which were a|; once detection and 
reproof. The bill was laid aside during that 
session; and Addison died before the next, in which 
its commitment was rejected by two hundred and 
sixty-five to one hundred and seventy-seven. 

Every reader surely must regret that these two 
illustrious friends, after so many years past in con- 
fidence and endearment, in unity of interest, con- 
formity of opinion, and fellowship of study, should 
finally part in acrimonious opposition. Such a 
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coDrtroveraly was V Bellutn plusquam civik,^^ as 
jLvoan expresses it. Why could not faction find 
otiber advocates ? But among the uncertainties of 
the human state^ we are doomed to number the 
in29tability of friendship. 

Of this dispute I have little knowledge but from 
tbe Biograpiiia Bntannicav The Old Whig is not 
inserted in Addison's works ; nor is it mentioned 
by Tickell in his Life ; why it was omitted, the 
biogrs^bers doubtless give the true reason; the 
fact was too recent, and those who had been heated 
in the contention were not yet cool. 

The necessity of complying with times, and of 
sparing persons, is the great impediment of bio- 
graphy. History may be formed from permanent 
monuments and records ; but lives can only be 
written from personal knowledge, which is growing 
every day less, and in a short time is lost for ever. 
What is known can seldom be immediately told ; 
and when it might be told, it is no longer known. 
The delicate features of the mind, the nice dis- 
erimttiations of character, and the minute pecu- 
liarities of conduct, are soon obliterated ; and it is 
purely better that caprice, obMnacy, frolick, and 
folly, however they might delight in the descrip- 
tion, should be silently forgotten, than that, by 
wanton merriment and unseasonable detection, a 
pang should be given to a widow, a daughter, a 
brother, or a fi-iend. As the process of these nar- 
ratives is now bringing me among /nly contem- 
poraries, I begin to feel myself •* walking upon 
ashes under which the fire is not extinguished," 
and coming to the time of which it will be proper 
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rathel" to say " nothing that is false, than all that 
is true.'* 

The end of this useful life was now approaching. 
—Addison had for some time been oppressed by 
shortness of breath, which was now aggravated by 
a dropsy; and, finding his danger pressing, he 
prepared to die conformably to his own precepts 
and professions* 

During this lingering decay, he sent, as Pope 
relates*, a message by the Earl of Warwick to Mr. 
Gay, desiring to see him. Gay, who had not 
visited him for some time before, obeyed the sum- 
mons, and found himself received with great kind- 
ness. The purpose for which the interview had 
been solicited was then discovered. Addison told 
him, that he had injured him ; but that, if he re- 
covered, he would recompense him. What the 
injury was he did not explain ; nor did Gay ever 
know; but supposed that some preferment de- 
signed for him had, by Addison*s intervention, 
been withheld. 

Xx)rd Warwick was a young man, of very irre- 
gular life, and perhaps of loose opinions. Addison, 
for whom he did not want respect, had very dili- 
gently endeavoured to reclaim him ; but his argu- 
ments and expostulations had no effect. One ex- - 
periment, however, remained to be tried: when 
he found his life near its end, he directed the 
young lord to be called ; and when he desired, 
with great tenderness, to hear his last injunctions, 
told him, " I have sent for you, that you may see 

* Speuce. 
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feow a Christian can die/' What effect this awful 
scene had on the Earl, I know not : he likewise 
died himself in a short time. 

In TickelPs excellent Elegy on his friend are 
these lines: — 

He taught us how to live ; and, oh ! too high 
The price of knowledge, taught us how to die- 
in which he alludes, as he told Dr. Young, to this 
moving interview. 

Having given directions to Mr. Tickell for the 
publication of his works, and dedicated them on 
his death-bed to his friend Mr. Craggs, he died 
June 17, 1719, at Holland House, leaving no child 
but a daughter. 

Of his virtue it is a sufficient testimony, that 
the resentment of party has transmitted no charge 
of any crime. He was not one of those who are 
praised only after deatli ; for his merit was so ge- 
nerally acknowledged, that Swift, having observed 
that his election passed without a contest, adds, 
that, if he proposed himself for king, he would 
hardly have been refused. 

His zeal for his party did not extinguish his 
kindness for the merit of his opponents : when he 
was secretary in Ireland, he refused to intermit 
his acquaintance with Swift. 

Of his habits, or external manners, nothing is so 
often mentioned as that timorous or sullen taci- 
turnity, which his friends called modesty by too 
mUd a name. Steele mentions with great tender- 
nessi " that remarkable bashfulness, which is a 
cloak that hides and muffles merit j" and tells us. 
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" that his abUities were covered only by modesty, 
which doubles the beauties which are seen, and 
gives credit and esteem to all that are concealed.'* 
Chesterfield affirms, that " Addison was the most 
timorous and awkward man that he ever saw/* 
And Addison, speaking of his own deficiency in 
conversation, used to say of himself, that, with 
respect to intellectual wealth, " he could draw bills 
for a thousand pounds, though he had not a guinea 
in his pocket/' 

That he wanted current coin for ready payment, 
and by that want was often obstructed and dis- 
tressed; that he was often oppressed by an im- 
proper and ungraceful timidity j every testimony 
concurs to prove: but Chesterfield's representa- 
tion is doubtless hyperbolical. That man cannot 
be supposed very unexpert in the arts of conversa- 
tion and practice of life, who, without fortune or 
alliance, by his usefulness and dexterity, became 
secretary of state ; and who died at forty-seven, 
after having not only stood long in the highest 
rank of wit and literature, but filled one of the 
most important offices of state. 

The time in which he lived had reason to la- 
ment his obstinacy of silence j " for, he was," says 
Steele, "above all men in that talent called humour, 
and enjoyed it in such perfection, that I have often 
reflected, after a night spent with him apart from 
all the world, that I had had the pleasure of con- 
versing with an intimate acquaintance of Terence 
and Catullus, who had all their wit and nature, 
heightened with humour more exquisite and de- 
lightful than any other man ever possessed." This 
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is the fondness of a friend ; let us hear what is told 
us by a rival: " Addison's conversation*/* says 
Pope, " had something in it more charming than I 
have found in any other man. But this was only 
when familiar: before strangers, or, perhaps, a 
single stranger, he preserved his dignity by a stiff 
silence.** 

This modesty was by no means inconsistent with 
a very high opinion of his own merit. He de- 
manded to be the first name in modertf wit j and, 
with Steele to echo him, used to depreciate Dryden, 
whom Pope and Congreve defended against themj". 
There is no reason to doubt that he suffered too 
much pain from the prevalence of Pope's poetical 
reputation j nor is it without strong reason sus- 
pected, that by some disingenuous acts he en- 
deavoured to obstruct it ; Pope was not the only 
man whom he insidiously injured, though the only 
man of whom he could be afraid. 

His own powers were such as might have sa- 
tisfied him with conscious excellence. Of very 
extensive learning he has indeed given no proofs. 
He seems to have had small acquaintance with the 
sciences, and to have read little except Latin and 
French ; but of the Latin poets his Dialogues on 
Medals show that he had perused the works with 
great diligence and skill. The abundance of his 
own niind left him little indeed of adventitious 
sentiments ; his wit always could suggest what the 
occasion demanded. He had read with critical 
eyes the important volume of human life, and knew 

* Spence. t Tonson and Spence. 
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the heart of man from the depths of stratagem to 
the surface of affectation. 

What he knew he could easily communicate* 
•* This,'* says Steele, " was particular in this writer, 
that, when he had taken his resolution, or made 
his plan for what he designed to write, he would 
walk about a room, and dictate it into language 
with as much freedom and ease as any one could 
write it down, and attend to the coherence and 
grammar of what he dictated.** 

Pope*, who can be less suspected of faVouring 
l^is memory, declares that he wrote very fluently, 
but was slow and scrupulous in correcting ; that 
many of his Spectators wiere written very fast, and 
sent immediately to the press ; and that it seemed 
to be for his advantage not to have time for much 
revisal. 

** He would alter," says Pope, " any thing to 
please his friends, before publication ; but would 
not retouch his pieces afterwards : and I believe 
not one word of Cato, to which I made an ob- 
jection, was suffered to stand." 

Tlie last line of Cato is Pope's, having been 
originally written 

And oh ! 'twas this that ended Cato's life. 

P<^ might have made more objections to the 
SIX concluding lines. In the first couplet th^ words 
" from hence" are improper ; and the S'econd line 
is taken from Drydetfs Virgil. Of the next couplet, 
the first verse, being included in the second, is 

* Spence. 
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therefore useless ; and in the third Discard is made 
to produce St7*i^. 

Of the course of Addison's familiar day*, before 
his marriage, Pope has given a detail. He had in 
the house with him Budgell, and perhaps Philips. 
His chief companions were Steele, Budgell, Philips, 
Carey, Davenant, and Colonel Brett. With one or 
other of these he always bre^fasted. He studied 
all morning ; then dined at a tavern ; and went 
afterwards to Button's. 

Button had been a servant in the Countess of 
Warwick's family, who, under the patronage of 
Addison, kept a cofiee-house on the south side of 
Russell-street, about two doors from Covent^ 
garden. Here it was that the wits of that time 
used to assemble. It is said, when Addison had 
suffered any vexation from the countess, he with- 
drew the company from Button's house. 

From the coffee-house he went again to a tavern, 
where he oflen sat late, and drank too much wine. 
In the bottle discontent seeks for comfort, cow- 
ardice for courage, and bashfulness for confidence; 
It is not unlikely that Addison was first seduced 
to excess by the manumission which he obtained 
from the servile timidity of his sober hours. He 
that feels oppression from the presence of those to 
whom he knows himsplf superior, will desire to set 
loose his powers of conversation ; and who, that 
ever asked succours from Bacchus, was able to pre- / 
serve himself from being enslaved by his auxiliary? / ' 
Among those friends it was that Addison dis- 

* Spence.. 
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pl^y^d the elegance of his colloquial fiwoaij^Hf 
ments, which may easily be supposed. such »iia.P4p|^: 
represents tbera. The remark of Mand«viU#, wHo^ . 
when he had passed an evening in his coiaip^njybt 
declared that h^ was a parson in a ti^wigi q^n 
detract little from his character; he was always 
reserved to strangers, and was not incited to ua-.^ 
copimon freedom by a character like that of Matt-., 
deville. 

From any minute knowledge of his familiar . 
manners, the intervention of sixty years has now , 
debarred us. Steele once promised Congreve and ^ 
the publick a complete description of his character; 
but the promises of authors are like the vows of 
lovers. Steele thought no more on his design, or 
thought on it with anxiety that at last disgusted . 
him, and left his friend in the hands of Tickell. /; 

One slight lineament of his character Swift has i 
preserved. It was his practice, when he found ) 
any man invincibly wrong, to flatter his opiniotis f 
by acquiescence, and sink him yet deeper in ai>? 1 
surdity. This artifice of mischief was admired hy 
Stella ; and Swift seems to approve her admirationw: j 

His works will supply some informati(m. It * 
appears, from the various pictures of the worlds i 
that, with all his bashfulness, he had conversed : 
with many dijstinct classes of men, had siirvej^idi* 
their ways with very diligent observation, lajidfji 
marked with great acuteness the effects of dififerenbi' 
modes of life. He was a man in whose pVei6eB0«< / 
nothing reprehensible was out of danger; quidcin 
discerning whatever was wrong or ridiculous, aad. t 
not unwilling to expose it. " There are/'.sayi/ 
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Steele, " in his writings many oblique strokes upon 
some of the wittiest men of the age." His delight 
was more to excite merriment than detestation ; 
and he detects follies rather than crimes. 

If any judgement be made, from his books, of 
his moral character, nothing will be found but 
purity and excellence* Knowledge of mankind, 
indeed, less extensive than that of Addison, will 
show, that to write, and to live, are very different. 
Many who praise virtue, do no more than praise 
it. Yet it is reasonable to believe that Addison's 
professions and practice were at no great variance, 
since amidst that storm of faction in which most 
of his life was passed, though his station made him 
conspicuous, and his activity made him formidable, 
the character given him by his friends was never 
contradicted by his enemies. Of those, with whom 
interest or opinion united him, he had npt only the 
esteem, but the kindness ; and of others, whom the 
violence of opposition drove against him, though 
he might lose the love, he retained the reverence. 

It is justly observed by Tickell, that he em- 
ployed wit on the side of virtue and religion* He 
not only made the proper use of wit himself, but 
taught it to others ; and from his time it has been 
generally subservient to the cause of reason and of 
truth. He has dissipated the prejudice that had 
long connected gaiety with vice, and easiness of 
manners with laxity of principles. He has restored 
virtue to its dignity, and taught innocence not to 
be ashamed. This is an elevation of literary cha- 
racter, " above all Greek, above all Roman fame.*' 
No greater felicity can genius attain than that of 

VOL. II. I 
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having purified intellectual pleasure, di^iara&isd * 
mirth from indecency, and wit from liieMioix^ 
ness i of having taught a suece»»oti of wiA^Nt^^O^t 
bring elegance and gaiety to the aid of goodUe^ ; 
and, if I may use expressions yet more an*fiil,*<*l?t 
having *^ tumed many to righteousness/'- v:tr.(i; ^ 

Addison, in his life, and for some iittie'^^t^o 
wards, was considered by a greater part of r e€(«iei% > 
as supremely excelUiig both in po^ry and ^i^k^^cfu- 
Part of his reputlktion may be probs^ly a^riti^ KD^ 
the adv£»iciment of his fortune; when, as Swift 
observes, he became a statesman, and saw poets 
waiting at his levee, it was no wonder that praise ' 
was accumulated upon him. Much likewise may ' 
be more honourably ascribed to his personal cha-' 
racter : he who, if he had claimed it, might' have • 
obtained the diadem, was not likely to be dieted ^ 
the laurel. '''^^' ^ 

But time quickly puts an end to artificial and 
accidental fame ; and Addison is to pass through 
futurity protected only by his genius. Every liame 
which kindness or interest once raised too high is 
in danger, lest the next age should, by the ven- 
geance of criticism, siiik it in the same proporlifilfi. 
A great writer has lately styled him ^^ an indi|^i^mttt| 
poet, and a worse critick.*' ; ^ r^^i^ 

His poetry is first to be considered ; of whi<jh»st(| 
must be confessed that it has not often thc6eyi9S* 
cities of diction which give lustre to sentin^>eli^(( 
or that vigour of sentiment that ^mates ^licf:iai| : ? 
there is Mttle of ardour, vehemence, ortraaaports 
there is very rarely the awfulness of grandeur, and 
not very often the splendour of elegance. He 
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tbioks justly; but he thinks fsantly. This is hia- 
gmxex9k character ; to which, doubtless* many single 
passages will furnish exception. 

Yety if he seldom, reaches supreme excellence, 
he rarety siitks into dulness, and is still more rarely 
entangled in absuidity . He did not trust his powers 
enough to be negligent. There is in most of his 
compositionis a calmness and equability, deliberate 
and cantious, sometimes with little that delights, 
but seldom wi<^ any thing that o(£fends. 

Of this kind seem to be his poems to Dryden, id : 
Sommers, and to the King. His ode on St Cecilia > 
has been imitated by Pope, and has something in 
it of Dryden's vigour. Of his Account of tiie 
English Poets, he used to speak as a ^^ poor 
thing*}'' but it is not worse than his usual strain. 
He has said, not very judiciously, in his character 
of Waller, 

Thy Terse could show even Cromwell's innocence ; 
And compliment the storms that bore him hence. 
O ! bad thy Muse not come an age too soon^ 
Bat seen .great Nassau on the British throne^ 
How had his triumph glittered in thy page i 

What is this but to say, that he who could com* ^ 
pliment Cromwell had been the proper poet for 
King William? Addison, however, 'printed the: 
piece. ' : 

IThe Letter from Italy has been always praiised; 
but ^hfls never been praised beyond its merit. It 
is ^ore correct, with less appearance of labour, 
and more elegant, with less ambition of ornament^ - 

■ * Spence. ^ /' -; ^ ? 
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than any other of his poems. There is, however, ' 
one broken metaphor, of which notice may pro- 
perly be taken : 

Fired with that naiAc — " ' '* •'* • 
Tbridle ill my stnig^ing Mui»e with pdn,; • * * ^ • *:« * 
That longs to lauiich iiito a nobler atrniii* ,\- . t . . ^ : f 

To bridle a goddess is no very delicate idea^ 
but why must she be bridled? because she longs 
to laufwh ; an act which was never hindered by a 
bridle : and whither will she launch f into k nobler 
strain. She is in the first line a horse, in the Second 
a boat ; and the caje of the poet is to keep his 
horse or his boat from singing. 

The next composition is the far-famed Campaign, 
which I)n Warton has termed a ** Gazette in 
Rhyme," with harshness not often used by the 
good-nature of his criticism. Before a censure so 
severe is admitted, let us consider that- war is 'a* 
frequent subject of poetry^ and then inquire who 
has described it with more justness and force. Many 
of our own writers tried their powers upon this 
year of victory : yet Addison's is confessedly the 
best performance ; his poem is the work of a man 
not blinded by the dust of learning • his images 
are not borrowed merely from books. The su- - 
periority which he confers upon hiis hero is ildt 
personal prowess, and " mighty bone," but de-^ 
liberate intrepidity, a calm command of his pi!^- 
sions, and the power of consulting his own triitkd ; 
in the midst of danger. The rejection and cf6n* 
tempt of fiction is rational arid manly. ' : : 

It may be observed that the last line is imitated 
by Pope : ' 
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. ]^{Wrougb'$ exploits Bigffi^ divinely bright — 
. / |.%{9^4 ^^ thjemselyes their genuine charms they boas^^ 
And those that paint them truest^ praise them most. 

This Pope had in his thoughts j but, not knowing 
how to use what was not his own, he spoiled the 
thought when he had borrowed it i 

The well-sung woes shall soothe my pensive ghost ; 
He best can paint them who shall feel them most. 

Martial exploits may be painted,^ perhaps woes 
may be painted ; but they are surely not painted 
by being welUstmg : it is not easy to paint in song, 
or to sing in colours. 

No passage in the Campaign has been more often 
mentioned than the simile of the angel, which is 
said in the Tatler to be " one of the noblest 
thoughts that ever entered into the heart of man,.*' 
and is therefore worthy of attentive consideration. 
Let it be first inquired whether it be a simile. A 
poetical simile is the discovery of likeness between 
two actions, in their general nature dissimilar, or 

' of causes terminating by different operations in 
some resemblance of effect. But the mention of 
another like consequence from a like cause, or of 
alike performance by a like agency, is not a simile, 
but an exemplification. It is not a simile to say 
that the Thames waters fields, as the Po waters 

, fields ; or that as Hecla vomits flames in Iceland, 
soiPtna vomits flames in Sicily. When Horace 
says of Pindar, that he pours his violence aAd ra- 
pidity of verse, as a river swoln with rain rushes 
from the mountain ; or of himself, that his genius 

- wanders in quest of poetical decorations, as the 
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bee wanders to collect hottey ; ^lie, in eithirf^'iSie, 
produces a similie : the mind is imptclsfe^lf WlflPrtic 
resemblance of things generally unlike/ as" tttBlfce 
as intellfect and body. But if Piiidlif ftdtt bSte 
described as writing with the co^iousnedsr ' aSitiAd 
grandeur of Homer, or Horace had tdld 'thit he 
reviewed and finished his own poetry with tile 

. same care as Isocrates polished his oratibns, in- 
stead of similitude, he would have exhibited al- 
most identity ; he would have given the same pbr- 

* traits with different names. In the poem n<lw 
examined, when the English are represented a» 
gaining a fortified pass, by repetition of attack^ 
and perseverance of resolution ; their obstinacy 
of courage and vigour of onset is well illustrated 
by the sea that breaks, with incessant battery, the 
dikes of Holland. This is a simile : but wh^eln 
Addison, having celebrated the beauty of Maribo- 
rough*s person, tells us, that ** Achilles thus Wis 
formed with every grace," here is no simile, but fa 
mere exemplification. A simile may be compared 
to lines converging at a point, and is morete- 
cellent as the lines approach from greater di- 
stance: an exemplification may be considered as^ 
t\vo parallel lines, which run on together withbat 
approximation, never far separated, and nevAr 
joined. ... 

Marlborough is so like the angel ih tiie* p6&m, 
that the action of both is sdmost the same, a^d 
performed by both in the same manner. Marl- 
borough ** teaches the battle to rage ;'* the aDgel 
*^ directs the storm :" Marlborough is " unmov^ 
in peaceful thought;" the angel is ^^ calm and 
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^1:911^ ;7 I^fir%roijgh stands " unmoved amidst 
t^Q-^j)^}^ (jf^bpsts ;'* the angel rides " calm in the 
, yjii^jwjjiid^'j., ThiEl.Un^s pn Marlborough are just 
^p^Xi^ f^l^i^ but the simile gives almost the same 
I ^ag§^. A second time. 

fi Buttp^rhaps this thou|^t» though hardly a siTmle» 
T^i^j^emote from, vulgar cQncepti(ms» and required 
^esiit labour and research, or dexterity of applica- 
;tiop. Of this I>r. Madden, a name which Ireland 
. pu^t to honour^ once gave me his opinion. *^ If 
I had set," »aid he, " ten schoolboys to write on 
the battle of Blenhein), and eight had brought me 
the angel, I should not have been surprised." 

The opera. of Rosamond, though it is seldom 

. iQentioned^ is one of the first of Addison's cpm- 

positions^ The subject is well chosen, the fiction 

is. pleasing, and the praise of Marlborough, for 

"VJaich the scene gives an opportunity, is, what 

pj^rhaps every human excellence must be, the 

product of gpod-luck, ij^p^oved by genius. The 

thoughts ^e sometimes great, and so^etim/e^ tea* 

dpr ; the versification i? ea^y and gay. Thpf e ^^ 

doubtless some advantage in the shortujess. of the 

Unes, which there is little tempta^tion %q load with 

^pletiveepUhe^ The dialogue seems cpinpionly 

; j^^^r .|l|an the songs^ Th e two comick pharaqt^rs 

pf Sir Trusty aad Grideline, though of no. gfeat 

^tf^^lup, jffe yet such as.thp., poet iptenjl^ed, , Sir 

iJxm^y^B account of the dg^^^.^pf Rp;?amofld i$^,l 

t^k, too grossly absurd. The, whole 4raiRa 13 

airy and elegant j epgagipg iu its prooeis^^ and 

pleasing in its conclusion. If Addison had.pultir 
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vMid'the lighter parts of poetry^ > he woiddV|firo- 
biJbly have excelled. in\\\u 

> Thetragedy of Cato, wbicb^ contrary to thefiule 
4iliserved m selecting the works of other poMs^dias 
hy the weight of its character forced its WBy^ivtto 
^the late collection, ia unquestionably the'nottlest 
IMToduction of Addiscm's genius^ Of a wolrk oso 
much read, it is difficult to say any thuag new. 
About things on which the publick thinks longv it 
commonly attains to think right ; and of Cato it 
has been not unjustly determined, that it is rather 
a poem in dialogue than a drama, rather a succes- 
! sion of just sentiments in el^ant language, thsatk a 
representation of natural a£Ssctions, or of any state 
probable or possible in human life. Nothing here 
** excites or assuages emotion:'* here is *♦ no 
magical power of raising phantastick terror or wild 
anxiety." The events are expected without soli- 
citude, and are remembered without joy or sorixlw. 
Of the agents we have no care ; we consider: not 
what they are doing, or what they are suffering ; 
we wish only to know what they have to say. Cato 
is a being above our solicitude ; a man of whom 
the gods take care, and whom we leave to their 
care with heedless con^dence. To the r^t aekhier 
gods nor men can have much attention ; ^ thiere 
is not one amongst them that strcmgly attradts 
either BS&dion or esteem. But they are madetthe 
vehicles of such sentiments and such expreisiM, 
that there is scarcely a scene in the play whibh 
die reader does not wish to impress upon his^ 
memory. 
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/ri^hbh OatclwasT9bowi> w Pope*, he advis^tliie 
author to print it, without atiy theatrical exUfal^ 
idkin ; ij^Qppositig' that it woftld be read maie fa^ 
^isdiMStjbft}f th£iii'be«d« Addison declared himself 
^ctfrthfit mme io|9i]ik>n } but urged the importunity 
lejHHiB^fatod^ for its iqppearaBce on the stage* The 
(^«mtifa.tion of parties made it successful beyond 
■^expred^on ; and its success has introduced or 
^confirmed among us the use of diatogne toO'de* 
tckluatory, of unaSflfecting degance, and chill phiU 
losophy. 

The universality of applause, however it mi^it 

queil the censure of common mortals, had no other 

^ffisctthan to harden Dennis in fixed dislike; but 

his dislike was not merely capricious. He fouqd 

and showed many faults ; he showed them indeed 

•with anger, but he found them indeed with acut^- 

*ness, such as ought to rescue his criticism from 

^oblivion ; though, at last, it will have no other life 

than it derives from the work which it endeavoui^ 

to oppress* 

iv Why he pays no regard to the opinion of the 

'laudience, he gives his reason, by remarkitig, that, 

' •* A deference is to be paid to a general ap- 

' piause, when it appears that the applause is natural 

^aod sj^ontaneous f but that little vegardf Is :to be 

' 4iad to it, when it is aifeibted or artifioiid. Of all 

the tragedies which in M& memory have had vast 

and vid.ent runs, not one has been^iceUen^^ few 

have been tolerable,^ most have been soabidalous. 

Wbeii a poet writes a tragedy, who knows he has 

* * Spence. 
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J4>4giMX)e9t^ imd wha feels he hajs^ ^^niwi > tii^.fijwii>^ 
^Mupes upoQ his own meritt aod scoriM t^miJte 
41 .q^MiL That pec^ come, co^ >t4> t^#»/«iN|«K 
eeatitioB of wch a tn^^ji vitjl)oiit.i9i^j^'|FJ#^ 
^^xxpectakioUf or ddiisivre imagHutiioii^ or jimri9<#4^ 
.prejpossesstoQ ; . th^t soch an audience is . liaUf^ Ao- 
rooeive the impressions which the poem.^haU i^^ 
;turAlIy make on theqif and t^ judge by their »itu 
; o^easpn, and their owipi judgesaentsj and that tfi^moik 
and judgement are caUn and serene^ not fanmed 
by nature to make proselytes, and to control and 
lord it over the imagination of others. But that 
.when an author writes a tragedy, who knows he 
has neither genius or judgement, he has recourse 
to the making a party, and he endeavours to, make 
up in industry what is wantii:^ in talent, and to 
supply by poetical craft the absence of poetical 
art ; that such an author is humbly contested to 
raise men's passions by a plot without doors, since 
he despairs of doing it by that which he brings- 
; upon the stage* That party and passion, and pre- 
. jipasession, are clamorous and tumultuous things,. 
j> mifd BO much the more clamorous and tumultuoM# 
jb^.h^w much the nvMre erroneous : that th^y d^ 
jmniaer and tyrannii^e over the imaginations:. •of 
?pecsons who want judgement, and sometaw^s ^ 
of those who have it^ and, like a fic^oe an4 S^-- 
rageous torrent, bear down all oppositiQu bf(ffl(e 
*bem." 

He .then condemns tlie neglect of poetical ju^ 
tticse) which is one of his favourite piinciples. i 
" 'Tis certainly the duty of every tragick poet^ 
by the exact distribution of poetical just^gj^ to 
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4initaM'the Dmne Dispensation, and to iriculbMe 
a patticc^r Providence. 'Us true, indeed, tipdot 
the stiAgt <if the worlds tiie vricked somi^mM 
|tfMper, And the guiltless su£fen But that is pei^- 
itfitted by the Governor of the world, to show, 
A'om the'attribttte of hits infinite justice, that there 
« a coiflpensution in ftiturity, to prove the im- 
mortaKty of the human soul^ and the certainty of 
future Tewitf ds and punishments. But the poe<^al 
^ya'sons in tragedy exist no longer than the rebdiHg, 
<M* the representation ; the whole extent Of their 
enmity is circumscribed by those ; and therefore, 
during that reading or representation, according 
to their merits or demerits, they must be punished 
or rewarded. If this is not done, theire is no 
impartial distribution of poetical justice, no in- 
structive lecture of a particular Providence, and 
no imitation of the Divine Dispensation. And yet 
the author of this tragedy does not only run 
counter to this, in the fate of his principal cha- 
racter ; but every where, throughout it, mak^s 
virtue su^r, and vice triumph : for not only Cdto 
«s vanquished by Caraar, but the treachety and 
pengdiousness of Syphax prevail over the boni^M 
simplicity and the credulity of Jkiba ; and the 
Mdy subtlety and dissimulation of Fortius over 
t^ gidnerous frankness smd> x^ien^beartedness of 
MafAus.*' 

Whatever pleasure there may be in seeing crim*s 
punished and virtue rewarded, yet, 'since wicked- 
ness often pipospers in real iiffe, the poet is certainly 
at Hberty to give it prosperity on the stage. For 
if poetry has an imitation of reality, how<dJre Its 
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lawa hroben by exhibiting ihe woi*ld in ite 4me 
ibnn ?. The stage may . sometimes gratify oi^ 
wishes ; but if it be truly the *• mirror f^life,-' Uf 
i)ught to show U9 sometimes what we are to.eqp^ 
peqt . > 

, Dennis objects to the characters, that they are 
n^t natural) or reasonable ; but as heroes and. h^)^ 
roines are npt beings that are seen every day, it iflf 
hard to find upon what principles their conduct 
,s^iall be tried. It is, however, not useless to con- 
s^er what^he says of the manner in which Cato 
receives the account of his son's death. 

" Nor is the grief of Cato, in the fourth act, 
one jot more in nature than that of his son and 
Lucia in the third. Cato receives the news .of 
his son's death not only with dry eyes, but with a 
sort of satisfaction ; and in the same page sheds 
tears^for the calamity of his country, and does the 
;$ame thing in the next page upon the bare appre- 
. hension of the danger of his friends. Now, sinqe 
the love of one's country is the love of one's 
countrymen, as I have shown upon another oc- 
casion, I desire to ask these questions : Of all om 
countrymen, which do we love most, those whcpj 
we know, or those whom we know not? Andpf 
those whom we know, which do we cherish mqi^fc 
our friends or our enemies? And of <mr friends^ 
which are the dearest to uSj those who are xelateul 
; to us, or. those who are not? And of all our re- 
. lations, for which have we most tenderne^?, »for 
those who are nea^ to us, or for those who. are re- 
mote,? And of our near relations, which are the 
nearest, and consequently the dearest to us;, due 
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dfF^pring, or others P'Our oifspring most ci^ftiainly ; 
ais Nature, or, 'in other words. Providence "hias 
wisely contrived for the preservation of marikitid/ 
Kdw,*ddes if nbt follow, from what hras been said, 
that for a man to receive the news of his son*d ' 
death with dry eyes, and to weep at the i^ame time 
for the calaimities of his country, is a wretched !af- 
fectation, and a miserable incofisiistency ? Is hot 
that, in plain English, to receive with dry efen 
the news of the deaths of those for whose sake our 
country is a name so dear to us, and at the same 
time to shed tears for those for whose sakfes otif 
country is not a name so dear to us ?" 

But this formidable assailant is less resiitible 
when he attacks the probability of the action, and 
the reasonableness of the plan. Every critical 
rfeader must remark, that Addison has, with a' 
scrupulosity almost unexampled on the English 
stage, confined himself in time to a single day, and 
in place to rigorous unity. The scene never 
changes, and the whole action of the play passed' 
in the great hall of Cato's house at Utica. Mudhj^ 
iSlerefore is done in the hall, for which any other 
place had been more fit; and this impropriety 
affords Dennis many hints of mexriment, and Op- 
portunities of triumph. The passage is long; blit- 
as such disquisitions are not commbn^ a'nd the- 
objections are skilfully formed and vigoi^ously 
urged, those who delight in criticd fcoirtrovfersy 
wiir not think it tedious. ' - - -* • 

** Upon the departure of Porting, Semproftius 
makes but one soliloquy, and immediately in cOmes- 
Syphaxj and then the two politicians are at it im- 
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mediately* They lay their heads tog^theiv w^ 
tbeir snuff-boxes in their hands, as Mn Bay^^ ^^r 
it| and feague it away. But, in the mid^^, of th^. 
wise scene, Syphax seems to give a sea e ^ naWy . 
caution to Sempronius. . . 

Syph. But is it tnie, Sempronius, tlmt ymir fleAate- - ' « 
I0 call'd tage&er^ Goi» ! tku i|uiit be cautiioiiA; . - * 
Cato bas piercmg ey^s. 

« There is a great deal of caution shown, indeed^ 
in meeting in a governor's own hall to carry on 
tbeir plot against him* Whatever opinion they 
have of his eyes, I suppose they have nmie of his 
ears, or they would never have talked . at this 
foolish rate so near : — 

Gods ! thou must be cautious. 

Ohl yes, very cautious: for if Cato should oyer-t 
hear you, and turn you off for politicians, Gsesan 
would never take you. 

" When Cato, act 11. turns the senators, out .of 
the hall, upon pretence of acquainting Juba with > 
the result of their debates, he appears to me to do 
a thing which is neither reasonable nor civiL Jubaf 
might certainly have better been made acquaintedr^ 
with the result of that debate in some pri^fite . 
apartment of the palace. But the poet was driven 
upon this absurdity to make way for another }; and 
that is, to, give Juba an ppportunity to deman4 
Marcia of her father. But the quarrel apd ,ragj^> > 
of Juba and Syphax^ in the same act ; the invec- 
tives of Syphi^ against the Romans and Cato; ^^ 
advice that he gives Juba, in her father^s h^l, to 
bear away Marcia by force; and his brutal and 
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el&morous rage upon his refusal, and at a time 
vhen Cato was scarcely out of sight, and perhaps 
not out of hearing, at least some of his guards or 
doihesticks must necessarily be supposed to be 
ivithin hearing ; is a thing that is so far from being 
probable, that it is hardly possible. 

<< Sempronius, in the second act, comes back 
once more in the same morning to the governor's 
hall, to carry on the conspiracy with Syphax 
agaiast the goverm>r9 his country, and his &mily ; 
wlttch is so stupid, that it is below the wisdom ' 
ij£ the O-^s, the Macs, and the Teagues ; even 
Eustace Commins himself would never have gone ^ 
to Justice-hall, to have conspired against the go- 
vernment. If officers at Portsmouth i^hould lay 
their heads together, in order to the carrying off* 
J — G — 's niece or daughter, would they meet in [ 
J — G — ^'s hall, to carry on that conspiracy? 
There would be no necessity for their meeting 
there, at least till they came to the execution of 
their plot, because there would be other places to 
meet in. There would be no probability that they 
should meet there, because there would be places 
more private and more commodious. Now there 
ought to be nothing in a tragical action but what 
is necessary or probable. 

' " But treason is not the only thing that is carried 
on in this hall, that, and love, and philosophy, take 
their turns in it, without any manner 'of necessity 

* The jp«r80ii meant by tha iailiab J.X>/ia^ J<M GihBtm, 
L^utei9aat-Garei?i9r of Portaniouth U the jmr 1.710^ aqcL afUt^ 
wsffds. He was much beloved in the army^ and by Uiei^mmpu 
soldiers called Johnny Gibson. 
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or probability occasioned by the action, as duly 
and as regularly, without interrupting one another/ 
as if there were a triple league between them^ cAkI 
a mutual agreement that each should give ftate 
to, and make way for, the other, in a due and toiV 
derly succession. 

^* We now come to the third act. SemfN'OtiiUs, 
in this act, comes into the govemor^s hall, with 
the leaders of the mutiny: but, as soon as Cato is^ 
gone, Semprosius, who but just before had acted 
like an unparalleled knave, discovers himself, like 
an egregious fool, to be an accomplice in the con** 
apiracy. 

Semp. Know^ villains^ when such paltry slmres presume 
To mix in treason^ if the plot succeeds^ 
They're thrown neglected by; but^ if it Cails^ 
They're sure to die like dogs, as you shall do. 
Here, take these factious monsters, drag them forth 
To sudden death-— 

" *Tis true, indeed, the second leader says, there 
are none there but friends ; but is that possible at 
such a juncture ? Can a parcel of rogues attempt to 
assassinate the governor of a town of war, in his own 
houseyOfr inid-day ? and, after they are discovered, 
and defeated, can there be none near them but 
friends ? Is it not plain, from these words of Semn 
pronius, 

Ifere, take these liactious monsters^ drag them forth 
To sudden death*-^ 

smd from the entrance of the guards upon the 
word of command, that those guards were within 
ear-shot ? Behold Sempronius then palpably dis- 
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coM^eiredk Haw comes it ta pass» then, that iftsb^ad 
o£\)fmgikmged iq^r with the rest, be remains secikef 
ia-itlip'govQr^Jw'^ hail, and there carries on hm. 
cgQ^r#qy ag«iA$t th^ gpoYernmetit, the third timei 
ixkrt^ifiBja^B d^y, withhte qld comrade Syphax,^ 
who enters at the same time that th^ guards are^ 
caring fiway the leaders, big with the news of 
the deifeat of Sempronius ; though where he had- 
his intdligence so soon is difficult to imagine? 
And now the reader may expect a very extraordi-: 
nary scene ; there is not abundance of spirit in^ ■ 
deed, nor a great deal of passion, but there is 
wisdom more than enough to supply all defec<;s. . 

Syph, Our first deaiga^ my friend^ has proved ^rtive ; 
Still there remains an after-game to ^y : 
My troops are mounted^ their Numidian steeds ^ 

Snuff up the winds^ and long to scour the desart. 
Let' foot Sempronius l^ad us in our flighty 
We *11 force the gate^ where Marcus keeps his guards 
And hew down all that would oppose oiu* passage ; 
A day will bring us into Csesar^s camp^ 
. Semp, Confusion ! I have fail'd of half my purpose ; 
Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behind. 

Well! but though he tells us the half purpose he 
has failed of, he does not tell us the half that he 
has carried. But what does he mean by 

Marcia^ the charming Marcia 's left behind ? 

He is now in her own house! and we have neither 
seen her, nor heard of her, any where elke since 
the play began. But now let us hear Syphax : — 

What hinders then, but ihtit you find her out, ' 

Aad hurry her away by msaolyfais^ef - 

But what does old Syphax mean by finding her 

VOL. iu K 
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out? They talk as if she were as hard to be fouu dL 
as a hare in a frosty morning. 

Setup. But how %o gain admuBkni ! 

Oh ! she is found out then, it seems. 

But how to gain admission ! for access 

Is giv*n to nooe^ but Juba and her brodiers. 

But, raillery apart, why access to Juba ? For he 
was owned and received as a lover neither by the 
father nor by the daughter. Well ! but let that 
pass. Syphax puts Sempronius out of pain im- 
mediately; and, being a Numidian, abounding in 
wiles, supplies him with a stratagem for admission, 
that, I believe, is a nonpareille. 

SiffA. Thou shsdt have Juba's dress, and Jubai*8 guards ; 
The doors will open when Numidia's prince 
Seems to appear before them. 

<' Sempronius is, it seems, to pass for Juba in full 
day at Cato*s house, where they were both so very 
well known, by having Juba's dress and his guards j 
as if one of the Marshals of France could pass 
for the Duke of Bavaria at noon-day, at Versailles, 
by having his dress and liveries. But how does 
Syphax pretend to help Sempronius to young 
Juba's dress ? Does he serve him in a double ca- 
pacity, as general and master of his wardrobe? But 
why Juba's guards ? For the devil of any guards 
has Juba appeared with yet. Well ! though this 
is a mighty politick invention, yet, methinks, they 
might have done without it: for, since the advice 
that Syphax gave to Sempronius was. 
To hurry her away by manly foroe^ 
in my opinion the shortest and likeliest way of 
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coming at the lady was by demolishing, instead of 
putting on an impertinent disguise to circumvent 
two or three slaves. But Sempronius, it seems, is 
of another opinion. He extols to the skies the 
invention of old Syphax : — 

Semp. Heavens ! what a thought was there ! 

** Now, I appeal to the reader, if I have not been 
as good as my word. Did I not tell him, that I 
would lay before him a very wise scene ? 

•* But now let us lay before the reader that part 
of the scenery of the fourth ^ct, which may show 
the absurdities which the author has run into, 
through the indiscreet observance of the unity of 
place, t do not remember that Aristotle has said 
any thing expressly concerning the unity of place. 
*Tis true, implicitly he has said enough in the 
rules which he has laid down for the chorus. For, 
by making the chorus an essential part of tragedy, 
and by bringing it on the stage immediately after 
the opening of the scene, and retaining it there 
till the very catastrophe, he has so determined and 
fixed the place of action, that it was impossible for 
an author on the Grecian stage to break through 
that unity* I am of opinion, that if a modern 
tragick poet can preserve the unity of place, with* 
out destroying the probability of the incidents, 'tis 
always best for him to do it ; because, by the pre* 
servation of that unity, as we have taken, notice 
above, he adds grace, and clearness, and comeli- 
ness, to the representation. But since there are 
no express rules about it, and we are under no 
compulsion to keep it, since we have no chorus as 
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the Grecian poet had ; if it cannot be preserved, 
without rendering the greater part of the incidents 
unreasonable and absurd, and perhaps sometiimes 
monstrous, His certainly better to break it, 

" Now comes bully Sempronius, comically ac- 
coutred and equipped with his Numidian dress and 
his Numidian guards. Let the reader attend to 
him with all his ears ; for the words of the wise 
are precious : — 

Semp, The deer is lodged^ I Ve track'd her to her covert. "^ 
" Now I would fain know why this deer is said 
to be lodged, since we have not heard one word, 
since the play began, of her being at all out of 
harbour : and if we consider the discourse with 
which she and Lucia begin the act, we have reason 
to believe that they had hardly been talking of 
such matters in the street. However, to pleasure 
Sempronius, let us suppose, for once, that the deer 
is lodged : — 

The deer is lodged, I Ve tracked her to her covert. 

** If he had seen her in the open field, what oc- 
casion had he to track her when he had so many 
Numidian dogs at his heels, which, with one hal- 
loo, he might have set upon her haunches? If he 
did not see her in the open field, how could he 
possibly track her? If he had seen her in the 
street, why did he not set upon her in the street^ 
since through the street she must be earned at 
last ? Now here, instead of having his tfaou^s 
upon his business, and. upon the present danger ; 
instead of meditating and contriving how he shall 
pass with his mistress through the southern gate. 
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ipvrliere Ker briitiier Marcus is upon the gua? d, aad 
where he would certainly prove an impediment to 
him, which is the Bomati word for the baggage; 
instead of doing this Sempronius is entertaining 
himself witli whimsies :— ' 

&emp. Ho^ will the young Numidian rave to see 
His mist^eto lost ! If aught could glad my soul^ 
Beyimd th' enjoyment of so bright a prize^ 
'Twould be to torture that young, gay barbarian. 
But hark ! what noise ? Death to my hopes ! *tis he, 
Tis Juba*s self! There is but one way left I 
He must be murder'd, and a passage cut 
Through those his guards. 

" Pray, what are * those guards ?' I thought at 
pf esient, that Juba's guards had been Sempronius's 
tools, and had been dangling after his heels. 

^* But now let us sum up all these absurdities 
together. Sempronius goes at noon-day, in Juba's 
clothes, and with juba*s guards, to Cato's palace, 
in order to pass for Juba, in a place where they 
were both so very well known : he meets Juba 
tliere, and resolves ito murder him with his own 
guards. Upon the guards appearing a little bash- 
ful, he threatens them-: — 

HahJ dastards, do you tremble ! 

Or tsxA like meii ; or, by ypn assure lieav*zii . 

" But the guards still remaining restiv«, Semw 
pronius himself attacks Juba^ while €fttih of the, 
guards is representing Mr. Spectator's sign of the , 
Gaper, awed, it seems, and terrified^ by Sempro- 
nius's threats. Juba kills Sempronius, and takes 
his own army pnsoiferd, and csfrries them in triumph 
m^Y to Cato. Now, I would fain know, if any 
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part of Mr. Bayes's tragedy is so fiiU of absurdity 
as this ? 

" Upon hearing the clash of swords, Lucia and 
Marcia come in. The question is, why no men 
come in upon hearing the noise of swords in the 
governor's hall? Where was the governor him- 
self? Where were his guards ? Where we*r6 his 
servants? Such an attempt as this, so near the 
governor of a place of war, was enough to alarm 
the whole garrison : and yet, for almost half an 
hour after Sempronius was killed, we find none of 
those appear, who were the likeliest in the world 
to be alarmed ; and the noise of swords is made to 
draw only two poor women thither, who were 
most certain to run away from it. Upon Lucia 
and Marcia's coming in, Lucia appears in all the 
symptoms of an hysterical gentlewoman : — 

Lite, Sure 'twas the clash of swords ! my troubled heart 
^ Is so cast down^ and sunk amidst its sorrows^ 
It throbs \dth fear^ and aches at every sound ! 

And immediately her old whimsy returns upon 

her ;-;— 

O^ Marcia, should thy brothers, for my sake-*- 
I die away with horror at the thought. 

She fancies that there can be no cutting of 
tljuroat^* but, it must be for her. If this is tra- 
gical, I would fain know what is comical. Well ! 
upon this they spy the body of Sempronius j and 
Marcia, deluded by the habit, it seems, takes him 
for Juba i for, says she. 

The fiice is muffled up within the gannent.. 
•• Now, how a man could fight, and fall with his 
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fac^ miillSied up in his garment^ is, I thinks a litUi^ 
hard to conceive ! Besides, Juba, before he killed 
|iim, line^ hin;^. to be Sempronius. It was not by 
his gs^jfi^nt that he knew this ; it was by his face, 
th^n ; his fj^ce itherefore was not muffled. Upon 
sgeipg: this man wijth his muffled face, Marcia falls 
a raying; and, owning her passion for the sup- 
posed, defunct, begins to make his funeral oration^ 
Upon which Juba enters listening, I suppose on 
tip-toe ; for I cannot imagine how any one can 
enter listening in any other posture. I would fain 
know how it came to pass, that during all this 
.time he had sent nobody, no, not so. much as a 
candle^snuffer, to take away the dead body of Sem- 
pronius. Well ! but let us rjegard him listening. 
JIaving left his apprehension behind him, he, at 
first, applies what, Marqia ^ays to Sempronius. But 
finding at last, with much ado, that he himself is 
the happy man, he quits his eve-dropping, and 
^scovers himself just time enough to prevent his 
being cuckolded by a dead man, of whom the 
moment before he had appeared so jealous ; and 
greedily intercepts the bliss which was fondly de- 
signed ibr one who could not be the better for it. 
But here I must ask a question : how comes Juba 
to listen here, who had not-listened before through- 
out the play? Or how cdmes he to be the only 
person of this tragedy who listens, when love and 
treason were so often talked in so pubiick a place 
as a hall ? I am afraid the author was driven upon 
all these absurdities only to introduce this miser- 
able mistake of Marcia, whic:h, after all, is much 
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belbV tk^ dignitj of tragedy, as any thing It ^hioh 
h tbd ^ect or result of trick« 

** But let us come to the scenery of the Mh 
act. Cato appears first upon the sceti^ sitth^- iii 
a thoughtful poetUre i in his hand Plato^s treatise 
on the Immortality of the Soul, a drawn sword on 
die table by faioi. Now let us consider the pfelce 
in which this sight is presented to us« The place^ 
forsf»oth, is a long haih Let ns suppoi^, that any 
one should place himself in this postui*ej in the 
niidst of one- of our halls in London; that he 
«hduld appear solus, in a sullen posttire, a dralm 
sword on the table by him; in his hand Plato's 
Treatise on the Inmiortality of the Soul, translated 
lately by Bernard Lintdt : I desire the reader to 
consider, whether such a person ai this wotild pass 
lirith them who beheld him for a great patriot, a 
great philosopher or a general, or some whimsical 
|>erson, who fancied himfself all theie ? aid whether 
the people \t^bo belonged to the family ^Wotiki 
think that such a person had a design upbn their 
midrifis or His own ? 

• ^^ In short, that Cato should sit long enougb in 
the aforesaid posture, in the midst 6f this iMge 
hall to read over Plato's Treatise oh the MdkMS. 
tdlifey of the Soul, which Is a lecture of itwo long 
hours ; that he should propose to himself to -be 
private there upon that occasion ; that he shbuld 
fee.angry with his son for intruding there; theii, 
that he should leate this hall upon the pretence 
of sleeps give himself the mortal wound in his b^d^ 
chamber,^ and then be brought back into that haH 
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^save his friends the trouble of coming up t0 his 
bedchamber ;> all this appears to me to be inlpro- 
ibabk) iiu^redibley impossHjle/' 

iSach is the! censure of Dennis* There is^ as 
iDrjrdea expresses it, perhaps << too nmch horse- 
plajr in his railleries */* but if his je^sts are coarse, 
im arguthents are strong* Yet, as we lo^e better 
•to be pleased than be taught, Cato is read, and the 
42ritiLck is neglected. 

; flushed with consciousness of these detei^ions 
of absurdity in the conduct, he afterwards attacked 
the sentiments of Cato ; but he th^n •amtised him- 
self with petty cavils and mdmite objtctk>ns. 

Of Addison's smaller poems, ivo p»ticul&f men- 
Hdonisneces^ry; they have little that can employ 
^ir req^uire a eritiek; The parallel of the princes 
and gods in his verses to Kneller, is often happy, 
btttis too well known to be (}uoted« 

His iran^ations, so far as I have compared them, 
want the exactness of a scholar. That he uiider* 
stood his authors cannot be doubted; bttt his 
v^rsioiis will not teach others to understand them, 
4>eing too licentiously paraphtastical. They are, 
Jiowever, for the most part, smooth and eslsy } and, 
what is the first excellence of a translatcxr, such as 
. may be read with pleasure by those who do not 
kno^ the originals. 

His poetry is polished and purii ; the product of 
a mind too judicious to commit faults, but not suf- 
ficiently vigorous to attain ex^lence^ He has 
^metimes a striking line, or a shimng paragraph } 
but in the whole he is warm rather than fervid, and 
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shows more dexterity than strength. He was 
however one of our earliest examples of oorrect- 
nesis. 

The versification which he bad l^urned.from 
Dry den he debased rather than refined. His 
rhymes are often dissonant; in his Georgick.he 
admits broken lines. He uses both trifdets and 
alexandrines, but triplets more frequently. in his 
translation than his other works. . The mere struc-^ 
ture of verses seems never to have engaged much 
of his care. But his lines are very smooth in 
Rosamond, and too smooth in Cato. 

Addison is now to be considered as a critick ; 
a name which the present generation is scarcely 
willing to allow him. His criticism is condemned 
as tentative or experimental, rather than scien- 
tifick ; and he is considered as deciding by taste 
rather than by principles. 

It is not uncommon, for those who have grown 
wise by the labour of others, to add a little of 
their own, and overlook their masters. Addison 
is now despised by some who perhaps would never 
have seen his defects, but by the lights which he 
a^lprded them. That he always wrote ias he would 
think it necessary to write now, cannot be affirmed; 
his instructions were such as the characters of his 
readers made proper. That general knowledge 
which now circulates in common talk was in his 
time rarely to be found. Men not professing 
learning were not ashamed of ignorance ; and, in 
the female world, any acquaintance with books 
was distinguished only to be censured. His pur- 
pose was to infuse literary curiosity by gentle and 
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uDaiispected coiiveyaiice, into t^e gay, the idle, 
and the wealthy: he therefore presented know^ 
ledge in the most alluring form, not lofty and 
austere, but accessible and familiar. When he 
showed them their defects, he showed them like^ 
wise that they might be easily supplied. His at- 
tempt succeeded : inquiry was awakened, and 
comprehension expanded. An emulation of in- 
tellectual elegance was excited, and from this 
time. to our own life has been gradually exalted, 
and conversation purified and enlarged. , 

Dryden had, not many years before, scattered 
criticism over his prefaces with very little parsi- 
mony; but though he sometimes condescended to 
be somewhat familiar, his manner was in general 
too scholastick for those who had yet their rudi- 
ments to learn, and found it not easy to under- 
stand their master. His observations were framed 
rather for those that were learning to write, than 
for those that read only to talk. 

An instructor like Addison was now wanting, 
whose remarks, being superficial, might be easily 
understood, and being just, might prepare the 
mind for more attainments. Had he presented 
Paradise Lost to the publick with all the pomp of 
^stem and severity of science, the criticism would 
pet^haps have been admired, and the poem still . 
have been neglected ; but by the blaxidishments of 
gentleness and facility he has made Milton an 
universal favourite, with whom readers of every 
class think it necessary to be pleased. 

He descended now and then to lower disquisi- 
tions^ and by a serious display of the beauties of 
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Chevy Chase exposed himself to the ridicule of 
Wagstaff, who bestowed a like poiiipOQS character 
en Tom Thumb ; and to the contempt of Dennis, 
who, considering the fundamental position of - bis 
criticism, that Chevy Chase pleases, and ought to 
please, because it is natural, observe^, ** that there 
is a way of deviating from nature^ by 'b<»nbast or 
tumour, which soars above nature^ and enlarges 
iiriages beyond their real bulk; by afiectataon, 
which forsakes nature in quest of something un« 
suitable ; and by imbecility, which degrades na- 
ture by faintness and diminuticm, by obscuring its 
appearances, and weakening its effects.** In Gbevy 
Chase there is not much of either bombast or af- 
fectation ; but there is chill and lifeless imbecility. 
The story cannot possibly be told in a manner that 
shall make less impression on the mind. 

Before the profound observers of the present 
race repose too securely on the consciousness of 
their superiority to Addison, Iret l^iem consideif his 
Remarks on Ovid, in which may be found spe- 
cimens of criticism sufficiently subtle and refined: 
let them peruse likewise his Essays on Wit, and oil 
lihe Pleasures of Imagination, in which he founds 
art on the base of nature, and draws the principles 
of in^rention from dispositions inherent in the mind 
6f man with skill and elegance, such as bis con- 
temners will not easily attain* 

As a describer of life and manners, he must be 
allowed to stand perhaps the first of the first rankv 
His humour, which, as Steele observes, is peculiar- 
to himself, is so happily diffused as to give the 
grace of novelty to domestick scenes and daily oc- 
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currencies. He never " outsteps the modesty of 
nature," nor raises merriment or wonder by the 
violation of truth. His figures neither divert by 
distortion^ nor amaze by aggravation. He copies 
life with so much fidelity, that he can be hardly 
9iiid to invent ; yet his exhibitions have an air so 
much original, that it is difiicult to suppose them 
not merely the product of imagination. 

As a teacher of wisdom, he may be confidently 
followed. His religion has nothing in it enthusL- 
astick or superstitious : he appears neither weakly 
credulous, nor wantonly sceptical j his morality is 
neither dangerously lax, nor impracticably rigid. 
All the enchantment of fancy, and all the cogency 
of argument are employed to recommend to the 
reader his real interest, the care of pleasing the 
Author of his being. Truth is shown sometimes 
as the' phantom of a vision ; sometimes appears 
half-veiled in an allegory ; sometimes attracts re- 
gard in the robes of fancy ; and sometimes steps 
forth in the confidence of reason. She wears a 
thousand dresses, and in all is pleasing. 

Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet. 

His prose is the model of the middle style ; on 
grave subjects not formal, on light occasions no]t 
groveling ; pure without scrupulosity, and exact 
without apparent elaboration ; always equable, and 
always easy, without glowing words or pointed sen- 
tences. Addison never deviates from his track to 
snatch a grace j he seeks no ambitious ornaments, 
and tries no hazardous innovations. His page is 
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always luminous, but never blazes in unexpected 
splendour. 

It was apparently his principal endeavour to 
avoid all harshness and severity of diction ; he is 
therefore sometimes verbose in his transitions and 
connexions, and sometimes descends too much to 
the language of conversation ; yet if his language 
had been less idiomatical, it might have lost some- 
what of its genuine Anglicism. What he attempted, 
he performed ; he is never feeble, and he did not 
wish to be energetick ; he is never rapid, and he . 
never stagnates. His sentences have neither stu- 
died amplitude, nor afiected brevity ; his periods, 
though not diligently rounded, are voluble and 
easy. Whoever wishes to attain an English style, 
familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not osten- 
tatious, must give his days and nights to the vo- 
lumes of Addison. 
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John Hughes, the son of a citizen in London^ 
and of Anne Burgess, of an ancient family in 
Wiltshire, was born at Marlborough, July 29, 1677» 
He was educated at a private school ; and though 
his advances in literature are, in the Biographia, 
very ostentatiously displayed, the name of his 
master is somewhat ungratefully concealed*. 

At nineteen he drew the plan of a tragedy; and 
paraphrased, rather too profusely, the ode of Ho- 
race which begins " Integer Vitae." To poetry 
he added the science of musick, in which he seems 
to have attained considerable skill, together with 
the practice of design, or rudiments of painting. 

His studies did not withdraw him wholly from 
business, nor did business hinder him from study. 
He had a place in the office of ordnance ; and was 
secretary to several commissions for purchasing 
lands necessary to secure the royal docks at Chat- 

* He was educated in a dissenting academy^ of which the R^v. 
Mr. Thomas Rowe was tutor ; and was fellow-student there with 
Dr. Isaac Watts, Mr. Samuel Say, and other persons of eminence. 
In the Horse Lyricae of Dr. Watts is a poem to the memory of 
Mr. Rowe. 
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ham and Portsmouth ; yet found time to acquaint 
himself with modern languages. 

In 1697 he published a poem on the Peace of 
Ryswick; and 1699 another piece, called The 
Court of Neptune, on the return of King William, 
which he addressed to Mr. Montague, the general 
patron of the followers of the Muses. The same 
year he produce^ a song on the Duke of Glou- 
cester's birthday. 

He did not confine himself to poetry, but cultL* 
vated other kinds of writing with great success^ 
and about this time showed his knowledge of hu- 
man nature by an Essay on the Pleasure of being 
deceived. In I702 he published, on the death of 
King William, a Pindarick ode, called The House 
of Nassau ; and wrote another paraphrase on tlie 
Otium Divos of Horace. 

In 1703 his ode on musick was performed at 
Stationers* Hall 5 and he wrote afterwards six can- 
tatas, which were set to musick by the greatest 
master of that time, and seem intended to oppose 
or exclude the Italian opera, an exotick and irra- 
tional entertainment, which has been always com- 
bated, and always has prevailed. 

His reputation was now so far advanced, that 
the publick began to pay reverence to his name ; 
and he was solicited to prefix a preface to the 
translation of Boccalini, a writer whose satirical 
vein cost him his life in Italy, and who never, I 
believe, found many readers in this country, even 
though Introduced by such powerful recommenda- 
tion. 

He translated Fontenelle's Dialogues of the 
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Dead } And his version Was perhapi read at thiit 

time» but is now n^lectdd } for by ii book not 

necei»ary) and owing itB reputation wholly to itt 

turn of diction, little notice can be gained butftom 

those whocan enjoy the graces of the original. To 

the Dialogues of Fontenelle he added two oomposed 

by himftelf } and, though not only an honest but 

a pious maui dedicated his work to the Barl of 

Wharton. He judged skilfully enough of his own 

interest ; for Wharton, when he xfrettx lord liettte- 

nant to Ireland, offered to take Hughes with him, 

and establish him } but Hughes^ having hopes or 

promises, from another man in power, of some 

provision more suitable to his inclination, declined 

Wharton's offer, and obtained nothing from the 

other. 

He translated the Miser of Moliere, which he 
never offered to the stage f and occasionally amused 
himself with makii^ versions of favourite scenes in 
iAh&r plays. 

Being now received as a wit among the wits^ he 
paid his contributions to literary undertakings, 
and assisted both the Tatler^ Spectator^ andGuar- 
dian« In 1712 he translated Vertot^s History of 
the Revoluticm of Portugal } produced an Ode to 
the Creator of* the Worlds from the Fragments of 
Orpheus } tnd brought upon the stage an opera 
called Calypso and Telemachus, intended to show 
that the En^ish language might be very happily 
adapted to musick. This was impudently opposed 
by those who were employed in the Italian opera ; 
aadt what cannot be told without indignation, the 
intruders had such interest with the Duke of 

VOL. n. L 
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Shrewsbury, then lord chamberlain, who had mar- 
ried an Italian, as to obtain an obstruction of the 
profits, though not an inhibition of the perform- 
ance. 

There was at this time a project formed by 
Tonson for a translation of the Pharsalia by several 
hands; and Hughes Englished the tenth book. 
But this design, as must often happ^iwhen the 
concurrence of many is necessary, fell to the 
ground ; and the whole work was afterwards per- 
formed by Rowe. 

His acquaintance with the great writers of his 
time appears to have been very general ; but of his 
intimacy with Addison there is a remarkable proof 
It is told on good authority, that Cato was finished 
and played by his persuasion. It had long wanted 
the last act, which he was desired by Addison to 
supply. If the request was sincere, it proceeded 
from an opinion, whatever it was, that did not last 
long ; for, when Hughes came in a week to show 
him his first attempt, he found half an act written 
by Addison himself. 

He afterwards published the works of Spenser, 
with his Life, a Glossary, and a Discourse on 
Allegorical Poetry,; a work for which he was well 
qualified a3 a judge of the beauties of writing, but 
perhaps wanted an antiquary's knowledge of the 
obsolete words. He did not much revive the cu- 
riosity of the publick ; for near thirty years elapsed 
before his edition was reprinted. The same year 
produced his Apollo and Daphne, of which the 
" success was very earnestly promoted by Steele, 
who, when the rage of party did not misguide him, 
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seems to have been a man of boundless bene- 
volence. 

Hughes had hitherto suffered the mortifications 
of a narrow fortune; but in 1717 the lord chan- 
cellor Cowper set him at ease, by making him 
secretary to the commissions of the peace; in 
which he afterwards, by a particular request, de- 
sired his successor Lord Parker to continue him. 
He had now affluence ; but such is human life, that 
he had it when his declining health could neither 
allow him long possession, nor quiet enjoyment. 

His last work was his tragedy, The Siege of 
Damascus, after which a Siege became a popular 
title. This play, which still continues on the stage, 
and of which it is unnecessary to add a private 
voice to such continuance of approbation, is. not 
acted or printed according to the author's original 
draught, or his settled intention. He had made 
Phocyas apostatize from his religion ; after which 
the abhorrence of Eudocia would have been rea- 
sonable, his misery would have been just, and the 
horrors of his repentance exemplary. The players, 
however, required that the guilt of Phocyas should 
terminate in desertion to the enemy ; and Hughes, 
unwilling that his relations should lose the benefit 
of his work, complied with the alteration. 

He was now weak with a lingering consumption, 
and not able to attend the rehearsal, yet was so 
vigorous in his faculties that only ten days before 
his death he wrote the dedication to his patron 
Lord Cowper. On February 17, 1719-20, the play 
was represented, and the author died. He lived 
to hear that it was well received ; but paid no re- 
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gard to the intelligence} being then wholly em- 
ployed in the meditations of a departing Christian. 

A man of his character was undoubtedly re- 
gretted ; and Steele devoted an essay, in a paper 
called The Theatre, to the memory of his virtues. 
His life is written in the Biographia with some 
degree of favourable partiality $ and an account 
of him is prefixed to his works by his relation the 
late Mr. Duncombe, a man whose blameless ele- 
gance deserved the same respect. 

The character of his genius I shall transcribe 
from the correspondence of Swift and Pope. 

** A month ago," says Swift, " was sent me over, 
by a friend of mine, the works of John Hughes, 
Esquire. They are in prose and verse. I never 
heard of the man in my life, yet I find your name 
as a subscriber. He is too grave a poet for me ; 
and I think among the mediocrisis in prose as well 
as verse." 

To this Pope returns : ** To answer your ques- 
tion as to Mu Hughes ; what he wanted in genius, 
he made up as an honest man i but he was of the 
clasa you think him/' 

In Spencers Collections Pope is made to speak of 
him with still less respect, as having no claim to 
poetical reputation but from his tragedy. 
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DUKE OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 



John Shepfield^ descended from a long series 
of illustrious ancestors, was born in 1649, the 
son of Edmund Earl of Mulgrave, who died l658. 
The young lord was put into the hands of a tutor, 
with whom he was so little satisfied, that he got 
rid of him in a short time, and at an age not ex- 
ceeding twelve years resolved to educate himself. 
Such a purpose, formed at such an age, and suc-^ 
cessfully prosecuted, delights as it is strange, and 
instructs as it is real. 

His literary acquisitions are more wonderful, as 
those years in which they are commonly made were 
spent by him in the tumult of a military lifr, or the 
gaiety of a court. When war was declared against 
the Dutch, he went at seventeen on board the ship 
in which Prince Rupert and the Duke of Albemarle 
sailed, with the command of the fleet ; but by con- 
trariety of winds they were restrained from action. 
His zeal for the king's service was recompensed 
by the command of one of the independent troops 
of horse, then raised to protect the coast. 
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Next year he received a summons to parliament, 
which, as he was then but eighteen years old, the 
Earl of Northumberland censured as at least in- 
decent, and his objection was allowed. He had a 
quarrel with the Earl of Rochester, which he has 
perhaps too ostentatiously related, as Rochester- s 
surviving sister, the Lady Sandwich, is said to have 
told him with very sharp reproaches. 

When another Dutch war (I672) broke out, he 
went again a volunteer in the ship which the cele- 
brated Lord Ossory commanded ; and there made, 
as he relates, two curious remarks : 

** I have observed two things, which I dare 
aflSrm, though not generally believed. One was, 
that the wind of a cannon bullet, though fljdng 
never so near, is incapable of doing the least harm ; 
and indeed, were it otherwise, no man above deck 
would espape. The other was, that a great §hot 
may be sometimes avoided, even as it flies, by 
changing one's ground a little ; for, when the 
wind sometimes blew away the smoke, it was so 
clear a sun-shiny day, that we could easily perceive 
the bullets (that were half-spent) fall into the 
water, and from thence bounci up again among up, 
which gives sufficient time for making a step or 
two on any side ; though, in so swift a motion, 
'tis hard to judge well in what line the bullet 
comes, which, if mistaken, may by removing cost 
a man his life, instead of saving it." 

His behaviour was so favourably represented by 
Lord Ossory, that he was advanced to the com- 
mand of the Katharine, the best second-rate ship 
in the navy. 
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He afterwards raised a regiment of foot, and 
commanded it as colonel. The land forces were 
sent ashore by Prince Rupert ; and he lived in the 
camp very familiarly with Schomberg. He was 
then appointed colonel of the old Holland regi- 
ment, together with his own, and had the promise 
of a garter, which he obtained in his twenty-fifth 
year.. He was likewise made gentleman of the 
bedchamber. He afterwards went into the French 
service, to learn the art of war under Turenne, but 
staid only a short time. Being by the Duke of 
Monmouth opposed in his pretensions to the first 
troop of horse guards, he, in return, made Mon- 
mouth suspected by the Duke of York. He was 
not long after, when the unlucky Monmouth fell 
into disgrace, recompensed with the lieutenancy 
of Yorkshire, and the government of Hull. 

Thus rapidly did he make his way both to mili- 
tary and civil honours and employments ; yetybusy 
as he. was, he did not neglect his studies, but at 
least cultivated poetry; in which he must have 
been early considered as uncommonly skilful, if it 
be true which is reported, that, when he was yet 
not twenty years old, his recommendation ad- 
vanced Dryden to the laurel. 

The Moors having besieged Tangier, he was 
Sj^nt-(l680) with two thousand men to its relief. 
A, straage story is told of the danger to which he 
was intentionally exposed in a leaky ship^ to gratify 
^>S9we.j;^sentful jealousy, of the King, whojsie health 
ji^, therefore, would never permit at his table till he 
p^ himself in a safer place. His voyagQ.^as 
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prosperously performed in three weeks j smd the 
Moors without a contest retired before him. 

In this voyage he composed the Vision ; a licen- 
tious poem, such as was fashionable in those times, 
with little power of invention or propriety of sen- 
timent* 

At his return he found the King kind, who per- 
haps bad never been angry; and he continued a 
wit and a conrtier as before. 

At the succession of King James, to whom he 
was Intimately known, and by whom he thought 
himself beloved) he naturally expected still brighter 
sunshine } but all know how soon that reign be- 
gan to gather clouds. His expectations were not 
disappointed ( he was immediately admitted into 
the privy council, and made lord chamberlain* 
He accepted a place in the high commission, 
without knowledge, aa he declared after the Re- 
volut^ooi of its illegality. Having few religicms 
scruples, be attended the King to mass, and kneeled 
with the rest ; but had no disposition to receive 
the Romish faith, or to fcurce it upon others ; for 
when the priests, encoiuaged by his appearances 
of compliance, attempted to convert him, he tdkd 
them, as Burnet has recorded, that he was willing 
tQ receive in^tructknift and tliat he had taken mneh 
paiXis.tQ bqlieye in God who had made the meM 
and all men iii^ it ^ but that he should not b^e easily 
pcoisuaded that man was qui^ and made God^tigmi 

4. pointed sentence is bestowed' by sufqessive 
tronsunissipA to tliie last whom it will fit ; t)ii^ cen^ 
ilW;^ of tfjwsub^tant^atiop, whatever be itsiraiiie. 
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was Uttered long ago by Anne Askew, one of the 
first sufferers for the protestant religion, who, in 
the time of Henry VIII. was tortured in the 
Tower; concerning which there is reason to won- 
der that it was not known to the historian of the 
Reformation. 

In the Revolution he acquiesced, though he did 
not promote it. There was once a design of asso- 
ciating him' in the invitation of the Prince of 
Orange j but the Earl of Shrewsbury discouraged 
the attempt, by declaring that Mulgrave would 
never concur. This, King William afterwards 
told him ; and asked what he would have done if 
the proposal had been made ? " Sir,'* said he, ** I 
would have discovered it to the King whom I then 
served." To which King William replied, " I 
cannot blame you/' 

Finding King J^nes irremediably excluded, he 
voted for the conjunctive sovereignty, upon this 
principle^ that he thought the title of the prince 
and his consort equal, and it would please the 
prince their protector to have a share in the sove- 
reignty. This vote gratified King William ; yet, 
either by the King's distrust, or his own discontent, 
he lived' some years without employment. He 
lodcfd 3QQ liie King with malevolence, and, if his 
veraes or his prose may be credited, with contempt. 
He ^ was, notwithstanding this aversion or indif- 
ference^ made Marquis of Normandy (1694), but 
9tiU opposed the court on some important qties- 
tioiut ; yet «t las* he was received into the ckhthet 
omnoiliWiAh a pension of three thottsandptniridi 
At the accession of Queen Anne, whom he is 
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said to have courted when they were both young, 
lie was highly favoured. Before her coronation 
(1702) she made him lord privy seal, and soon 
after lieutenant of the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
He was then named commissioner for treating 
with the Scots about the Union ; and was made 
next year, first, Duke of Normandy, and then of 
Buckinghamshire, there being suspected to be some- 
where a latent claim to the title of Buckingham. 

Soon after, becoming jealous of the Duke of 
Marlborough, he resigned the privy-seal, and 
joined the discontented Tories in a motion, ex- 
tremely offensive to the Queen, for inviting the 
Princess Sophia to England. The Queen courted 
him back with an offer no less than that of 
chancellorship; which he refused. He now re- 
tired from business, and built that house in the 
Park which is now the Queen's, upon ground 
granted by the crown. 

When the ministry was changed (1710), he was 
made lord chamberlain of the household, and con- 
curred in all transactions of that time, except that 
he endeavoured to protect the Catalans. After 
the Queen's death, he became a constant opponent 
of the court; and, having no public busine3S, is 
supposed to have amused himself by writing his 
tragedies. He died February 24, 1720-2 1. 

He was thrice married : by his two first wiv4&s 
he had no children; by his third, who ivjasi the: 
daughter of King James by the Countess of Doc- 
cfeester^ and the widow of the Earl of Angleseyp he 
< had*. besides other children that died, early, aispn 
ibprniiniyiG, who died in 1735,.and put an endtp 
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the line of Sheffield. It is observable, that the 
duke's three wives were all widows. The duchess 
died in 1742. 

His character is not to be proposed as worthy of 
imitation. His religion he may be supposed to 
have learned from Hobbes j^and his morality was 
such as naturally proceeds from loose opinions. 
His sentiments with respect to women he picked 
up in the court of Charles ; and his principles 
concerning property were such as a gaming-table 
supplies. He was censured as covetous, and has 
been defended by an instance of inattention to 
his affairs, as if a man might not at once be cor- 
rupted by avarice and idleness. He is said, how- 
ever, to have had much tenderness, and to have 
been very ready to apologise for his violences of 
passion. 

He is introduced into this collection only ^s a 
poet ; and, if we credit the testimony of his con- 
temporaries, he was a poet of no vulgar rank. But 
favour and flattery are now at an end ; criticism is 
no longer softened by his bounties, or awed by his 
splendour, and, being able to take a more steady 
view, discovers him to be a writer that sometimes 
glimmers, but rarely shines, feebly laborious, and 
at best but pretty. His songs are upon common 
topicks ; he hopes, and grieves, and repents, and 
despairs, and rejoices, like any other maker of little 
stanzas ; to be great, he hardly tries ; to be gay, 
is hardly in his power. 

In the Essay on Satire, he was always supposed 
to have had the help of Dryden. His Essay on 
Poetry is the great work for which he was praised 
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by Roscommon, Dryden, and Pope ; and doubt- 
less by many more whose eulogies have perished. 

Upon this piece he appears to have set a high 
value ; for he was all his lifetime improving it by 
successive revisals, so that there is scarcely any 
poem to be found of which the last edition differs 
more from the first. Amongst other changes, 
mention is made of some compositions of Dryden, 
which were written after the first appearance of 
the Essay. 

At the time when this work first appeared, Mil- 
ton's fame was not yet fully established, and there- 
fore Tasso and Spenser were set before him. 
The two last lines were these. The Epick Poet, 
says he. 

Must above Milton's lofty flights prevail^ 

Succeed where great TM^uato, and wheie gieatirar Spenser^ fidl. 

The last line in succeeding editions was shortened, 
and the order of names continued } but now Mil- 
ton is at last advanced to the hi^est place, and 
the passage thus adjusted : 

Must above Tasso's loftty flights prevail^ 
Succeed where Spenser^ and ev'n Milton^ fail* 

Amendments are seldom made without some token 
of a rent : lofty does not suit Tasso so well as 
Milton. 

One celebrated line seems to be borrowed. The 
Essay calls a perfect character 

A faultless monster which the wm*ld ne'er saw. 
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Scaliger, in his poems, terms Virgil sine labe mon- 
strum. Sheffield can scarcely be supposed to have 
read Scaliger's poetry, perhaps he found the words 
in a quotation. 

Of this Essay, which Dryden has exalted so 
highly, it may be justly said that the precepts are 
judicious, sometimes new, and often happily ex- 
pressed ; but there are, after all the emendations, 
many weak lines, and some strange appearances 
of negligence 5 as, when he gives the laws of elegy, 
he insists upon connexion and coherence ; with- 
out which, says he, 

*Tis epigram^ 'tis pointy 'tis what you will ; 
But not an elegy, nor writ with skilly 
No Panegyrick, nor a Cooper's Hill, 

Who would not suppose that Waller's Panegyrick 
and Denham's Cooper's Hill were elegies ? 

His verses are often insipid ; but his memoirs 
are lively and agreeable J he had the perspicuity 
and elegance of an historian, but not the fire and 
fancy of a poet. 
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Matthew Prior is one of those that have burst 
out from an obscure original to great eminence. 
He was born July 21, 1664, according to some, at 
Winburn in Dorsetshire, of I know not what pa- 
rents; others say, that he was the son of a joiner 
of London : he was perhaps willing enough to 
leave his birth unsettled*, in hope, like Don Quix- 
ote, that the historian of his actions might find him 
some illustrious alliance. 

He is supposed to have fallen, by his father's 
death, into the hands of his uncle, a vintnerf near 

* The difficulty of settling Prior's birthplace is great. In the 
register of his CoUege he is called^ at his admission by the Presi- 
dent^ Matthevo Prior of Winhurn in Middlesex ; by himself next 
day, Matthew Prior of Dorsetshire, in which county, not in Mid- 
dlesex, WinhorUy or Wimborne, as it stands in the Villare, is found. 
When he stood candidate for his fellowship, five years afterwards, 
he was registered again by himself as of Middlesex. The last 
record ought to be preferred, because it was made upon oath. It 
is observable, that, as a native of Winhome^ he is styled Filius 
Georgii Prior, generosi; not consistently with the common ac- 
count of the meanness of his birth. 

t Samuel Prior kept the Rummer Tavern near Charing Cross 
in 1685. The annual feast of the nobility and gentry living in 
the parish of St. Martin in the Fields was held at his house, Oct. 
14, that year. 
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Charingicross, who sent him for some time to Dn 
Busby, at Westminster ; but, not intending to 
give him any education beyond that of the school, 
took him, when he was well advanced in litera- 
ture, to his own house, where the Earl of Dorset, 
celebrated for patronage of genius, found him by 
chance, as Burnet relates, reading Horace, and 
was so well pleased with his proficiency, that he 
undertook the care and cost of his academical edu- 
cation. 

He entered his name in St. John's College at 
Cambridge in 1682, in his eighteenth year; and it 
may be reasonably supposed that he was distin- 
guished among his contemporaries. He became 
a Bachelor, as is usual, in four years* ; and two 
years afterwards wrote the poem on the Deity, 
which stands first in his volume. 

It is the established practice of that College, to 
send every year to the Earl of Exeter some poems 
upon sacred subjects, in acknowledgement of a 
benefaction enjoyed by them from the bounty of 
his ancestor. On this occasion were those verses 
written, which, though nothing is said of their 
success, seem to have recommended him to some 
notice ; for his praise of the countess's musick, 
and his lines on the famous picture of Seneca, 
afford reason for imagining that he was more or 
less conversant with that family. 

The same year he published the City Mouse and 
Country Mouse, to ridicule Dryden's Hind and 

* He was admitted to his BacheloF*s degree in J 6^6 ; and to 
his Masters, by mandate, in 1700. 
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Panther, in conjunction with Mn Montague. 
There is a story* of great pain suffered, and of 
tears shed» on this occasion, by Dryden, who 
thought it bard that ^* an old man should be so 
treated by those to whom he had always been 
civil." By tales like these is the envy, raised by 
superior abilities, every day gratified : when they 
are attacked, every one hopes to see them hum- 
bled; what is hoped is readily believed; and 
what is believed is confidently told. Dryden 
had been more accustomed to hostilities than 
that such enemies should break his quiet; and, 
if we can suppose him vexed, it would be hard 
to deny him sense enough to conceal his uneasi*- 
ness. 

The City Mouse and Country McMise procured 
its auth(H*s more solid advantages than tbe pleasuce 
of fretting Dryden ; for they were both speedily 
preferred. Montague, indeed, dbtained tjlie first 
notice, with some d^ree of discontent^ as it seemis, 
in Prior, who probably knew that his own part of 
the performance was the best. He had not, how- 
ever, much reason to complain; for he came to 
Iioudon, and obtained such notice, that (in l£91) 
he was sent to the Congress at the Hague as^ se- 
cretary to the embassy. In this assembly of prinoes 
and nobles, to which Europe has pi0rhaps %c$xctLj 
seen anything equal, was formed the grand al^ 
liance against Lewis, which at last did not produce 
effects proportionate to the magnificence of the 
transaction. 

* Spence. 
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The conduct of Prior, in this splendid initiation 
into public business, was so pleasing to King Wil- 
liam, that he made him one of the gentlemen of 
his bedchamber; and he is supposed to have 
passed some of the next years in the quiet culti- 
vation of literatui'e and poetry. 

The death of Queen Mary (in 1695) produced 
a subject for all the writers : perhaps no funeral 
was ever so poetically attended- Dryden, indeed, 
as a man dia^countenanced and deprived, was silent; 
but scarcely any other maker of verses omitted to 
bring his tribute of tuneful sorrow. An emulation 
of elegy was universal. Maria's praise was not 
confined to the English language, but fills a great 
part of the Muscb Angticance. 

Prior, who was both a poet and a courtier, was 
too diligent to miss thi3 opportunity of re&pect. 
He wrote a long ode, which was presented to the 
King, by whom it was not likely to be ever read. 

In two years he was secretary to another em- 
bassy at the treaty of Ryswick (in 1697*); and 
next year had the same office at the court of 
France, Where he is said to have been considered 
with great distinction. 

As he was one day surveying the apartments at 
Versailles, being shown the Victories of Lewis, 
painted by Le Brun, and asked whether the King 
of England's palace had any such decorations ; 
** The monuments of my master's actions," said 

* He received, in September, I697, a present of 200 guineas 
from the lords justices, for his trouble in bringing over the treaty 
of peace. 
/ VOL, II. M 
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he, " are to be seen every where but in his own 
house." 

The pictures of Le Brun are not only in them- 
selves sufficiently ostentatious, but were explained 
by inscriptions so arrogant, that Boileau and Ra- 
cine thought it necessary to make them more 
simple. 

He was in the following year at Lob with the 
King ; from whom, after a long audience, he car- 
ried orders to England, and upon his arrival be- 
came under secretary of state in the Earl of Jer- 
sey's office i a post which he did not retain long, 
because Jersey was removed ; but he was soon 
made commissioner of trade. 

This year (1700) produced one of his longest 
and most splendid compositions, the Carmen Se- 
culare, in which he exhausts all his powers of cele- 
bration. I mean not to accuse him of flattery : 
he probably thought all that he writ, and retained 
as much veracity as can be properly exacted from 
a poet professedly encomiastick. King William 
supplied copious materials for either verse or prose. 
His whole life had been action, and none ever de- 
nied him the resplendent qualities of steady reso- 
lution and personal courage. He was really in 
Prior's mind what he represents him in his verses; 
he considered him as a hero, and was accustomed 
to say, that he praised othera in compliance with 
the fashion, but that in celebrating King William 
he followed his inclination. To Prior gratitude 
would dictate praise, which reason would not 
refuse. 
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Among the advantages to arise from the future 
years of William's reign, he mentions a Society 
for Useful Arts» and among them 

Some that with care true eloquence shall teach^ 
And to just idioms fix our doubtful speech ; 
That from our writers distant realms may know 

The thanks we to our monarchs owe^ 
And schoob profess our tongue throu^ every land^ 
That has invoked his aid^ or bless'd his hand. 

Tickell, in his Prospect of Peace, has the same 
hope of a new academy : 

In happy chains our daring language bounds 
Shall sport no more in arbitrary sound. 

Whether the similitude of those passages, which 
exhibit the same thought on the same occasion, 
proceeded from accident or imitation, is not easy 
to determine. Tickell might have been impressed 
with his expectation by Swift's Proposal for ascer- 
taining the Ehglish Language, then lately pub- 
lished. 

In the parliament that met in 1701, he was 
chosen representative of East Grinstead. Perhaps 
it "Was about this time that he changed his party ; 
for he voted for the impeachment of those lords 
who had persuaded the King to the Partition- 
treaty, a treaty in which he himself had been 
ministerially employed. 

A great part of Queen Anne's reign was a 
time of war, in which there was little employment 
for negotiators, and Prior had therefore leisure to 

M 2 
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make or to polish verses. When the battle of 
Blenheim called forth all the versemen, Prior, 
among the rest, took care to show his delight in 
the increasing honour of his country by an Epistle 
to Boileau. 

He published, soon afterwards, a volume of 
poems, with the encomiastick character of his 
deceased patron the Duke of Dorset : it began 
with the College Exercise, and ended with the 
Nut-brown Maid. 

The battle of Ramillies soon afterwards (in 
1706) excited him to another eflfort of poetry. 
On this occasion he had fewer or less formidable 
rivals; and it would.be not easy to name any 
other composition produced by that event which 
is now remembered. 

Every thing has its day. Through the reigns 
of William and Anne no prosperous event passed 
undignified by poetry. In the last war, when 
France was disgraced and overpowered in every 
quarter of the globe, when Spain, coming to her 
assistance, only shared her calamities, and the 
name of an Englishman was reverenced through 
Europe, no poet was heard amidst the general ac- 
clamation ; the fame of pur counsellors and heroes 
was intrusted to the Gazetteer. 

The nation in time grew weary of the war, and 
the Queen grew weary of her ministers. The war 
was burdensome, and the ministers were insolent. 
Harley and his friends began to , hope that they 
might, by driving the Whigs from court and from 
power, gratify at once the Queen and the people. 
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There was now a call for writers, who might con- 
vey intelligence of past abuses, and show the 
waste of publick money, the unreasonable con- 
duct of the allies, the avarice of generals, the 
tyranny of minions, and t.he general danger of 
approaching ruin* 

Foj this purpose a paper called the Examiner 
was periodically published, written, as it hap- 
pened, by any wit of the party, and sometimes, as 
is said, by Mrs. Manley. Some are owned by 
Swift; and one, in ridicule of Garth's verses to 
Godolphin upon the loss of his place, was written 
by Prior, and answered by Addison^ who appears 
to have known the author either by conjecture or 
intelligence. 

The Tories, who were now in power, were in 
haste to end^ the war ; and Prior, being recalled 
(1710)tohis former employment of making treaties, 
was sent (July 1711) privately to Paris with pro- 
positions of peace. He was remembered at the 
French court ; and, returning in about a month, 
brought with him the Abb6 Gaultier, and M. 
Mesnager, a minister from France, invested with 
full powers. 

This transaction not being avowed, Mackay, the 
master of the Dover packet-boat, either zealously 
or officiously, seized Prior and his associates at 
Canterbury. It is easily supposed they were soon 
released. 

The negotiation was begun at Prior's house, 
where the Queen's ministers met Mesnager (Sep- 
tember 20, 1711), and entered privately upon the 
great business. The importance of Prior appears 
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from the mention made of him by St. John in his 
letter to the Queen. 

" My Lord Treasurer moved, and all my Lords 
were of the same opinion, that Mr. Prior should 
be added to those who are empowered to sign ; the 
reason for which is, because he, having personally 
treated with Monsieur de Torcy, is the best witness 
we can produce of the sense in which the gene?^ 
preliminary engagements are entered into : besides 
which, as he is the best versed in matters of trade 
of all your Majesty's servants who have been 
trusted in this secret, if you shall think fit to em^ 
ploy him in the future treaty of commerce, it will 
be of consequence that he has been a party cont- 
cerned in concluding that convention, which must 
be the rule of this treaty.*' 

The assembly of this important night was in 
some degree clandestine, the design of treating not 
being yet openly declared, and, 'when the Whigs 
returned to power, was aggravated to a charge of 
high treason ; though, as Prior remarks in his im^ 
perfect answer to the Report of the Committee of 
Secrecy , no treaty ever was made without private 
interviews and preliminary discussions. 

My business is not the history of the peace, but 
the life of Prior. The conferences began at Utf echt 
on the first of January (1711-12), and the English 
plenipotentiaries arrived oh the fifteenth. The 
ministers of the different potentates conferred and 
conferred ; but the peace advanced so slowly, that 
speedier methods were found neciessary ; atid Bor 
lingbroke was sent tq Paris to adjust dlfierences 
with less formality ; Prior either accompanied hiin 
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or followed him, and after his departure, had the 
appointments and authority of an ambassador, 
though no publick character. 

By some mistake of the Queen's orders, the court 
of France had been disgusted ; and Bolingbroke 
says in his Letter, ^* Dear Mat, hide the nakedness 
of thy country, and give the best turn thy fertile 
brain will furnish thee with to the blunders of thy 
countrymen, who are not much better politicians 
than the French are poets/' 

Soon after, the Duke of Shrewsbury .went on a 
formal embassy to Paris. It is related by Boyer, 
that the intention was to have joined Prior in the 
commission, but that Shrewsbury refused to be as- 
sociated with a man so meanly born. Prior there- 
fore continued to act without a title tilt the duke 
returned next year to England, and then he as- 
sumed the style and dignity of ambassador. 

But, while he continued iii appearance a private 
man, he was treated with confidence by Lewis, 
who sent him with a letter to the Queen, written 
in favour of the Elector of Bavaria. " I shall ex- 
pect,'* says he, "with impatience, the return of 
Mr. Prior, whose conduct is very agreeable to me." 
And while the Duke of Shrewsbury was still at Paris, 
Bolingbroke wrote to Prior thus ; " Monsieur de 
PCofcy has a confidence ip you ; make use of it, 
joncefor all, upon thia occasion, and convince him 
thoroughly, that we must give a different turn to 
our parliament and our people according to their 
1 r^olution at this crisis/' 

Prior's publick dignity and splendour com- 
laenced in August, 1713, and continued till the 
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August following ; but I am afraid that, according 
to the usual fate of greatness, it was attended with 
some perplexities and mortifications. He had not 
all that is customarily given to ambassadors : he 
hints to the Queen in an imperfect poem, that he 
had no service of plate ; and it appeared by the 
debts which he contracted^ that his remittances 
were not punctually made. 

On the first of August, 1714» ensued the down- 
fall of the Tories, and the degradation of Prior. 
He was recalled ; but was not able to return, being 
detained by the debts which he had found it ne- 
cessary to contract, and which were not discharged 
before March, though his old friend Montague 
was now at the head of the treasury. 

He returned then, as soon as he could, and was 
welcomed on the 25th of March by a warrant, but 
was, however, suffered to live in his own house, 
under the custody of the messenger, till he was 
examined before a committee of the Privy Council, 
of which Mr. Walpole was chairman, and Lord 
Goningsby, Mr. Stanhope, and Mr. Lechmere, 
were the principal interrogators ; who, in this ex- 
amination, of which there is printed an account 
not unentertaining, behaved with the. boisterous- 
itessf ©f men elated by recent authority. They are 
.T^resented as asking questions sometimes vs^ie, 
vftteietimes insidious, and writing answens difi&rent 
f £r«m those which they received: Priori howev^, 
.iMeirfsr to have been overpowered by thdi^ tor- 
bulence; for he confesses that he signed what, if 
•he had ever come before a legal judicature, he 
should have contradicted or explained away. The 
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bath was administered by Boscawen, a Middlesex 
justice^ who at last was going to write his attesta- 
tion on the wrong side of the paper. 
^ They, were very industrious to find some charge 
against Oxford ; and asked Prior, with great 
eamestnesu, who was presentiwhen the p^Uminary 
articles were talked of or signed at his house? 
He told them, that either the Earl of Oxford or 
thje Duke of Shrewsbury was ab%nt» but he could 
not r^Enember which ; an answer which perplexed 
them, because it supplied no accusation against 
either. " Could any thing be more absurd,*' says 
he, " or mojce inhuman, than to propose to me a 
question, by the answering of which I might, ac- 
cording to them, prove myself a traitor ? And not- 
withstanding their solemn promise, that nothing 
which I should say should hurt myself, I had no 
reasoa to. trust them : for they violated that promise 
about five hours after. However, I owned I was 
there present. Whether this was wisely dorie or 
jiQ, I leave to my friends to determine/' 

. When he had signed the paper, he was tc^. by 
Walpole, that the committee were not satisfied 
with his behafviour, nor could give su^hiui ac- 
Qwnt(of £t to the Commons as might; mtriti&vour : 
^nd.that they now thought a stricter cotifbement 
neci^^sai^y than to his owiat hoixdew .**;Herei'^?says 
h^A *!iB9seawen played the moralist, amlGimingsby 
^ih0r Chastiwr, but both very awfcwardty/*r < 'The 
.messenger, inwhose custody he was «t<) b^ phioed, 
' was. theaai called, and very 4iecently asked; by* 'Co- 
iUng^y, '^ if his house was. secured by bars* and 
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bolts?*' The messenger answered, '*No/' with 
astonishment. At which Coningsby very angrily 
said, " Sir, you must secure this prisoner ; it is for 
the safety of the nation : if he escape, you shall 
answer for it/' 

They had already printed their report ; and in 
this examination were endeavouring to find proofs. 

He continued thus confinedrfor some time ; and 
Mr. Walpole (June 10, 1715,) moved for an im- 
peachment against him. What made him so acri- 
monious does not appear: he was by nature no 
thirster for blood. Prior was a week after com- 
mitted to close custody, with orders that " no per- 
son should be admitted to see him without leave 
from the Speaker." 

Wh^i, two years after, an Act of Grace was 
passed, he was excepted, and continued still in 
custody, which he had made less tedious by writing 
his Alma. He was, however, soon after dis- 
charged. 

He had now his liberty, but he had nothing else. 
Whatever the profit of his employments might have 
beeOf he had always spent it ; and at the age of 
iifty«-tbree was, with all his abilities, in danger of 
penury, having yet no solid revenue but from the 
fellowship of his college, which, when in his ex- 
altation he was censured for retaining it, he said, 
be pould live upon at l^L 
u; Being .however generally known and esteemed^ 
be iv&y ^cc^dged tp add other poems to those 
which he had printed, and to publish them by 
subser^ioo. The ejqiedient succeeded by the 
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industry of many friends, who circulated the pro- 
posals •, and the care of some, who, it is said, with- 
held the money from him lest he should squander 
it. The price of the vcdume was two guineas : the 
whole collection was four thousand ; to which Lord 
Harley, the son of the Earl of Oxford, to whom he 
had invariably adhered, added an equal sum for 
the purchase of Down-hall, which Prior was to 
enjoy during life, and Harley after his decease. 

He had now, what wits and philosophers have 
often wished, the power of passing the day in con- 
templative tranquillity* But it seems that busy 
men seldom live long in a state of quiet. It is 
not unlikely that his health deblined. He com- 
plains of deafness; "for,'Vsays he, "I took little 
care of my ears while I was not sure if my head 
was my own.*' 

Of any occurrences of his remaining life I have 
found no account. In a letter to Swift, ** 1 have,'* 
says he, " treated Lady Harriot at Cambridge (a 
Fellow of a College treat !), and spoke verses to her 
in a gown and cap! What, the plenipotentiary, 
so far concerned in the damned peace at Utrecht ; 
the man that makes up half the volume of terse 
prose, that makes up the report of the committee, 
speaking verses ! -S5rc est, homo sum.*^ 

He died at Wimpoie, a seat of the Earl of 
Oxford, on the eighteenth of September, 1721, 
and was buried in Westminster ; where on a 
monument, for which, as the " last piece of human 

"* Swift iibtauuti nMuij^Aibiqriptidiis fir bimoiif^liand. 
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vanity," he left five hundred pounds, is engraven 
this epitaph : — 

Stii TemporiB HiaUmam meditanti, 

Panlatim oto^p^is Febris 

Opeij simul et Vits filum abrupit. 

Sept;. 18. An. Dom. 1721. MtaU 57. 

H. S. E. 

Vir Eximius 

Serenissiinis 

Regi GuLiELMo Reginieque Maria 

In Congressione Fcederatorum 

Hagae anno I69O celebrata^ 

Deinde Magns Britannise Legatis 

Turn iiB> ' 

Qui anno I697 Pacem Ryswicki confecerunt. 

Turn iis, 

■Qui apud Gallop annis proximis (legationem obierunt ; 

Eodem etiam anno 1697 in Hibernia 

Secretarius; 

Necnon in utroque Honorabili consessu 

Eoninij 

Qui anno 1700 ordioandis Commercii negotiis^ 

Quique anno 171I dirigendis Portorii rebus, 

Prsesidebant, 

COMMISSIONARIUS ; 

Postremo 

Ab Anna, 

Felicissimffi memorise .Regina, 

Ad LuDovicuM XIV. Galliae Regem 

Missus anno 1711 

De Pace stabilienda, 

(Pace etiami^um dur^te 

Piuque ut boni jam omnes sperant duratura) 

Cum summa potestate Legatus ; 

MATTHiEUS PRIOR Armiger: 

Qui 

Hos omnes, quibus cumulatus est, Titulos 

Humanitatis, Ingenii, Eruditipnis laude 
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Superavilt; 

Cui enim nascenti faciles arriserant Mnsm. 

Hunc Puerum Schola hie Regia perpolivit ; 

Juvenem in CoUegio S'ti Johannis 

Cantabrigia optimis Scientiis instruxit ; 

Virum denique auxit, et perfedt^ 
Multa cum viris Principibus consuetudo ; 

Ita natus^ ita institutus^ 

A Vatum Choro avelli nunquam potuit, 

Sed solebat seepe rerum civilium gravitatem 

Amoeniorum Literarmn Studiis condire : 

£t cum omne adeo Poetices genus 

Haud infeliciter tentaret^ 

Turn in Fabellis concinne lepideque texendis 

Minis Artifex 

Neminem habuit parem. 

Hsec liberalis animi oblectamenta : 

Quam nullo illi labore constiterint^ 

Facile ii perspexere^ quibus usus est Amid ; ^ 

Apud quos Urbanitatum et Leporum plenus 

Cum ad rem, quaecunque forte inciderat, 

Apte varid copioseque alluderet, 

. Interea nihil quffisitum, nihil vi expressum 

Videbatur, 

Sed omnia ultro effluere, 

Et quasi jugi k fonte affatim exuberare, 

Ita SU08 tandem dubios reliquit, 

Esaetne in Scriptis, Poeta Elegantior, 

An in G)nvictu^ Ck)mes Jucundior. 

Of Piior, eminent as he was, both by his abi. 
lities and station, very few memorials have been 
left by his contempor aries ; the account therefore 
must now be destitute of his private character and 
familiar practices. He lived at a time when the 
rage of party detected all which it was any man's 
interest to hide ; and, as little ill is heard 6f Prior, 
it is certain that not much was known. He was 
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not afraid of provoking censure ; for when he for- 
sook the Whigs*, under whose patronage he first 
entered the world, he became a Tory so ardent 
and determinate^ that he did not willingly consort 
with men of diffei^nt opinions. He was one of 
the sixteen Tories who met weekly, and agreed to 
address each other by the title of Brother; and 
seems to have adhered, not only by concurrence 
of political designs, but by peculiar affection, to 
the Earl of Oxford and his family. With how 
much confidence he was trusted has been already 
told. 

He was, however, in Pope's* opinion, fit only 
to make verses, and less qualified for business than 
Addison himself. This was surely said without 
consideration. Addison, exalted to a high place, 
was forced into degradation by the sense of his 
own incapacity j Prior, who was employed by men 
very capable of estimating his value, having been 
secretary to one embassy, had, when great abilities 
were again wanted, the same ofiice another time ; 
and was, after so much experience of his own 
knowledge and dexterity, at last sent to transact 
a negotiation in the highest degree arduous and 
important, for which he was qualified, among other 
requisites, in the opinion of Bolingbroke, by his 
influence upon the French minister, and by skill 
in qliestions of commerce above other men. 

Of his behaviour in the lighter parts of life, it is 
too late to get much intelligence. One of his 
answers to a boastful Frenchman has been related ; 

* Spenoe. 
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and to an impertinent he made another equally 
proper. During his embassy, he sat at the opera 
by a man, who, in his rapture, accompanied with 
his own voice the principal singer. Prior fell to 
railing at the performer with all the terms of re- 
proach that he could collect, till the Frenchman, 
ceasing from his song, began to expostulate with 
him for his harsh censure of a man who was con« 
fessedly the ornament of the stage. ^' I know all 
that," says the ambassador, *' mais il chante si 
haut, que je ne S9aurois vous entendre." 

In a gay French company, where every one sang 
a little song or stanza, of which the burden was, 
>^ Banniissons la Melancholic ;" when it came to his 
turn to sing, after the performance of a young lady 
that sat next him, he produced these extemporary 
lines :^— 

Mais cette voix, et ces beaux yeux> 
Font Capidon trop daagereux, 
Et je 8018 triste quand je crie 
Baimi8S<ms la Melancholie. 

Tradition represents him as willing to descend 
from the dignity of the poet and statesman to the 
low delights of mean company. His Chloe pro- 
bably was sometimes ideal : but the woman with 
whom he cohabited was a despicable drab* of the 
lowest species. One of his wenches, perhaps Chloe, 
while he was absent from his house, stole his plate, 
and ran away ; as was related by a woman who 
had been his servant. Of his propensity to sordid 

* Spence; [and see Gent. Mag. Vol. LVII. p. 10390 
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converse I have seen :an account so seriously ridi- 
culous, that it seems to deserve insertion*. 

" I have been assured that Prior, after having 
spent the evening with Oxford, Bolingbroke, Pope, 
and Swift, would go and smoke a pipe, and drink 
a bottle of ale, with a common soldier and his wife, 
in Long Acre, before he went to bed ; not from 
any remains of the lowness of his original, as one 
said, but, I suppose, that his faculties, 

" S train'd to the height^ 

In that celestial colloquy sublime^ 
Daisied and i^nt, sunk down^ and sought repair." 

Poor Prior, why was he so strained, and in such ^ 
want of repair, after a conversation with men, not, 
in the opinion of the world, much iviser than him- 
self? But such are the conceits of speculafists, who 
strain their faculties to find in a mine what lies 
upon the surface. 

His opinions, so far as' the means of judging are 
left us, seem to have been right ; but his life was, 
it seems, irregular, negligent, and sensual. 



Prior has written with great variety, and his 
variety has made him popular. He has tried ali 
styles, from the grotesque to the solemn, and' has 
not so failed in any as to incur derision or disgrace. 

His works may be distinctly considered as com- 
prising Tales, Love-verses, Occasional Po^ms, 
Alma, and Solomon. 

* Richardsoniana. 
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HisTales have obtained general approbation, 
being written with great familiarity and great 
spriteliness ; the language is easy, but seldom 
gross, and the numbers smooth, without appear- 
ance of care. Of these tales there are only four. 
The Ladle ; which is introduced by- a preface, 
neither necessary nor pleasing, neither grave nor 
merry. Paulo Purganti ; which has likewise a 
preface, but of more value than the tale. Hans 
Carvel, not over decent; and Protogenes and 
Apelles, an old story, mingled, by an affectation 
not disagreeable, with modern images. The Young 
Gentleman in Love has hardly a just claim to the 
title of a tale. I know not whether he be the 
original author of any tale which he has given us. 
The adventure of Hans Carvel has passed through 
many successions of merry wits j for it is to be 
found in Ariosto's Sati;;es, and is perhaps yet 
older. But the merit of such stories is the art of 
telling them. 

In his Amorous Effusions he is less happy ; for 
they are not dictated by nature or by passion, and 
have neither gallantry nor tenderness. They have 
the coldness of Cowley, without his wit, the dull 
exercisej^ of a skilful versifier, resolved at all ad- 
ventures to write something about Chloe, and 
trying to be amoroua by dint of study. Hi3 fictions 
therefore are mythological. Venus, after the ex- 
ample of the Greek epigram, asks when she ,was. 
seen naked and bathing. Then Cupid is mistaken ; 
then Cupid is disarmed; then he loses his darts to 
Ganymede ; then Jupiter sends him a summons 
by Mercury. Then Chloe goes a-hunting, with an 

VOL. II. N 
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ivory qmver graceful at her side; Diana mistakes 
her for one of her nymphs, and Cupid laughs at 
the blunder. All this is surely despicable ; and 
even when he tries to act the lover, without the 
help of gods or goddesses, his thoughts are unaf- 
fecting or remote. He talks not *^ like a man of 
this world.'* 

The greatest of all his amorous essays is Henry 
and Emma, a dull and tedious dialogue, which 
excites neither esteem for the man, nor tenderness 
for the woman. The example of Emma, who re- 
solves to follow an outlawed murderer wherever 
fear and guilt shall drive him, deserves no imita- 
tion } and the experiment by which Henry tries 
the lady's constancy, is such as must end either in 
infamy to her, or in disappointment to himself. 

His Occasional Poems necessarily lost part of 
their value, as their occasions, being less remem- 
bered, raised less emotion* Some of them, how* 
ever, are preserved by their inherent excellence. 
The burlesque of Boileau's Ode on Namur has, in 
some parts, such airiness and levity as will always 
procure it readers, even among those who cannot 
compare it with the original. The Epistle to 
Boileau is not so happy. The Poems to the King 
are now perused only by young students, who read 
merely that they may learn to write ; and of the 
Carmen Seculare, I cannot but suspect that I 
might praise or censure it by caprice, without 
danger or detection ; for who can be supposed to 
have laboured through it ? Yet the time has been 
when this neglected work was so popular, that it 
was translated into Latin by no common master. 
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His jpoem on the Battle of Ramillies is neces- 
sarily tedious by the form of the stanza : an uni- 
form mass of ten lines thirty-five times repeated, 
inconsequential and slightly connected, must weary 
both the ear and the understanding. His imitation 
of Spenser, which consists principally in / ween 
and I weetj without exclusion of later modes of 
speech, makes his poem neither ancient nor modem. 
His mention of Mars and Bellona, and his com- 
parison of Marlborough to the eagle that bears the 
thunder of Jupiter, are all puerile and unaffecting; 
and yet more despicable is the long tale told by 
Lewis in his despair of Brute and Troynovante, 
and the teeth of Cadmus, with his similes of the 
raven and eagle and wolf and lion. By the help 
of such easy fictions, and vulgar topicks, without 
acquaintance with life, and without knowledge of 
art or nature, a poem of any length, cold and life- 
less like this, may be easily written on any subject* 

In his Epilogues to Phaedra and to Lucius he is 
very happily facetious j but in the prologue before 
the Queen, the pedant has found his way, with 
Minerva, Perseus, and Andromeda. 

His epigrams and lighter pieces are, like those 
of others, sometimes elegant, sometimes trifling, 
and sometimes dull; among the best are the 
Camelion, and the epitaph on John and Joan. 

Scarcely any one of our poets has written so 
much, and translated so little : the version of Cal- 
limachus is suflBciently licentious ; the paraphrase 
on St. Paul's Exhortation to Charity is eminently 
beautiful. 

Alma is written in professed imitation of Hudi- 

n2 
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bras, and has at least one accidental resemblance : 
Hudibras wants a plan, because it is left imperfect; 
Alma is imperfect, because it seems never to have 
had a plan. Prior appears not to have proposed 
to himself any drift or design, but to have written 
the casual dictates of the present moment. 

What Horace said, when he imitated Lucilius, 
might be said of Butler by Prior ; his numbers 
were not smooth nor neat. Prior excelled him in 
versification; but he was, like Horace, inventore 
minor; he had not Butler's exuberance of matter 
and variety of illustration. The spangles of wit 
which he could afford, he knew how to polish ; 
but he wanted the bullion of his master. BuUer 
pours out a negligent profusion, certain of ibe 
weight, but careless of the stamp. Prior has com- 
paratively little, but with that little he makes a 
fine show. Alma has many admirers, and was the 
only piece among Prior's works of which Pope said 
that he should wish to be the author. 

Solomon is the work to which he entrusted the 
protection of his name, and which he expected 
succeeding ages to regard with veneration. His 
affection was natural; it had undoubtedly been 
written with great labour; and who is willing to 
think that he has been labouring in vain ? He had 
infused into it much knowledge and much thought ; 
had often polished it to elegance, often dignified 
it with splendour, and sometimes heightened it to 
sublimity: he perceived in it many excellences, 
and did not discover that it wanted that without 
which all others are of small avail, the. power. of 
engaging attention. and alluring curiosity. 
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Tediousness is the most fatal of all faults ; negli- 
gence or errors are single and local, but tedious- 
ness pervades the whole ; other faults are censured 
and forgotten, but the power of tediousness pro- 
pagates itself. He that is weary the iirst hour is 
more weary the second; as bodies forced into 
motion, contrary to their tendency, pass more and 
more slowly through every successive interval of 
space. 

Unhappily this pernicious failure is that which 
an author is least able to discover. We are seldom 
tiresome to ourselves ; and the act of composition 
fills and delights themind with change of language 
and succession of images ; every couplet when 
produced is new, and novelty is the great source 
of pleasure. Perhaps no man ever thought a line 
superfluous when he first wrote it, or conti'acted 
his work till his ebullitions of invention had sub- 
sided. And even if he should controul his desire 
of immediate renown, and keep his work nine years 
unpublished, he will be still the author, and still 
in danger of deceiving himself: and if he consults 
his friends, he will probably find men who have 
more kindness than judgement, or more fear to 
ofifend than desire to instruct. 
' The tediousness of this poem proceeds not from 
tbe tmiformity of the subject, for it is sufficiefttly 
diversified, but from the continued tenour of the 
ns^ration ; in which Solomon relates the successive 
vicissitudes of liis own mind, without the inter- 
vention of any other speaker^ or the mention of any 
other agent, unless it be Abra ; the reader is only 
to learn what he thought, and to be told that he 
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thought wrong. The event of every experiment is 
foreseen, and therefore the process is not much 
regarded. 

Yet the work is far from deserving to be neg- 
lected. He that shall peruse it will be able to 
mark many passages, to which he may recur for 
instruction or delight ; many from which the poet 
may learn to write, and the philosopher to reason. 

If Prior's poetry be generally considered, his 
praise will be that of correctness and industry, 
rather than of compass of comprehension, or ac- 
tivity of fancy. He never made any effort of in- 
vention: his greater pieces are only tissues of 
common thoughts y and his smaller, which consist 
of light images or single conceits, are not always 
his own. I have traced him among the French 
epigrammatists, and have been informed that hfe 
poached for prey among obscure authors. The 
Thief and Cordelier is, I suppose, generally con- 
sidered as an original production ; with how much 
justice this epigram may tell, which was written 
by Georgius Sabinus, a poet now little known or 
read, though once the friend of Luther and Me- 
lancthon : 

De Sacerdote Furem consolante. 
Quidam 8a€rificiis furem comitatns euntem 

Hue ubi 4iit sppt(9s isarniScnia oed; 
Ne ais moestus^ ait; summi couTiva Tonaufcis 

Jam cum ccelitibus (si modo credis) eris. 
lUe gemens, si vera mihi solatia prsebes^ 

Hospes apud superos sis meus oro, refert. 
Saerificus contra; mihi non convivia &8 «6t 

Ducere^ j^unaa hac edo luce mbil. 

What he has valuable he owes to his diligence 
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and his judgemelit. His diligence has justly placed 
him amongst the most correct of the English poets; 
and he was one of the first that resolutely endea« 
voured at correctness. He never sacrifices accu- 
racy to haste, nor indulges himself in contemptuous 
negligence, or impatient idleness : he has no care- 
less lines^ or entangled sentiments ; his words are 
nicely Selected, and his thoughts fully expanded. 
If this part of his character sufiTers an abatement, 
it must be from the disproportion of his rhymes, 
which have not always sufficient consonance, and 
from the admission of broken -lines into his So- 
lobion ; but perhaps bethought, like Cowley, that 
hemisticbs ought to be admitted into heroick 
poetry. 

He had apparently such rectitude of judgement 
as secured him from every thing that approached 
to the ridiculous or absurd ; but as law operates in 
civil agency not to the excitement of virtue, but 
the repression of wickedness, so judgement in the 
operations of intellect can hinder faults, but not 
produce excellence. Prior is never low, nor very 
often sublime. It is said by Longinus of Euripides, 
that he forces himself sometimes into grandeur by 
violence of eflTort, as the lion kindles his fury by 
the lashes of his own tail. Whatever Prior obtains 
above mediocrity seems the effi>rt of struggle and 
of toil. He has many vigorous but few happy 
lines ; he has ^ every thing by purchase, and no- 
thing by gift ; he had no nightly visitations of the 
Muse, no infusions of sentiment or felicities of 
fancy. 

His diction, however, is more his own than of 
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any among the successors of Dryden ; he borrows^ 
no lucky turns, or commodioiis modes of language, 
from his predecessors. His phrases are original, 
but they are sometimes harsh ; as he inherited no 
elegances, none has he bequeathed. His expression 
has every mark of laborious study; the line seldom 
seems to have been formed at once ; the words did 
not come till they were called, and were then put 
by constraint into their places, where they do their 
duty, but do it sullenly. In his greater composi- 
tions there may be found more rigid stateliness 
than graceful dignity. 

Of versification he was not negligent : what he 
received from Dryden he did not lose ; neither did 
he increase the difficulty of writing by unnecessary 
severity, but uses triplets and alexandrines without 
scruple. In his preface to Solomon he proposes 
some improvements by extending the sense from 
one couplet to another, with variety of pauses. 
This he has attempted, but without success ; his 
interrupted lines are unpleasing, an4 his sense as 
less distinct is less striking. 

He has altered the stanza of Spenser, as a house 
is altered by building another in its place of a dif- 
ferent form. With how little resemblance he has 
formed his new stanza to that of his master, these 
specimens will show : 

SPENSER. 

She flying fa3t from Hearen's itatedjaoe, . . 
And from the world that her disoover*d widfe, * . ^ ,- 
Fled to the wasteful wilderness apace^ 
From living eyes her open shame to hide, 
AAd lurk'd in rocks and cares lon^ une^yM/ " ' 
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£ut that Isur.crew of koi^ite/ Jmd^Una iHir> 

Did in that castle aftenf^icds abide; 

To rest themselves^ svnd weary powers repair, 

Where store they found of all that dainty was and rare. 

PRIOR. "'■'■■ 

To the close rock the frighted raven fliej. 
Soon as the rising eagle cuts the air : 
The shaggy wolf unseen and trembling lies^ 
When the hoarse roar proclaims the lion near. 
Ill-<starr*d did we our forts and lines forsake^ 
To dare our British foes to open fight : 
Our conquest we by stratagem should make : 
Our triumph had been founded in our flight. 
'Tis ours, bjr craft and by surprise to gain : 
'Tis theirs, to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. 

By this new structure of his lines he has avoided 
difficulties ; nor am I sure that he has lost any of 
the power of pleasing ; but he no longer imitates 
Spenser. 

Some of his poems are written without regularity 
of pleasures ; for, when he commenced poet, he 
had not recovered from our Pindarick infatuation ; 
but he probably Jived to be convinced, that the 
essence of verse is order and consonance. 

His numbers are such as mere diligence' may 
attain j they seldom offend the ear, and seldom 
sooth it ; they commonly want airiness, lightness, 
and facility: what is smooth, is not soft. His 
verses always roll, but they seldom flow. 

A survey of the life and writings of Prior may 
exemplify a sentence which he doubtless under- 
stood well, when he read Horace at his uncle's ; 
" the vessel long retains the sc^nt which it first 
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receives/' In his private relaxation he revived 
the tavern, and in his amorous pedantry he ex- 
hibited the college. But on higher occasions and 
nobler subjects,, when habit was overpowered by 
the necessity of reflection, he wanted not wisdom 
as a statesman, or elegance as a poet. 
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William Congreve descended from a family in 
Staffordshire, of so great antiquity that it claims a 
place among the few that extend their line beyond 
the Norman conquest; and was the son of William 
Congreve, second son of Richard Congreve, of 
Congreve and Stratton. He visited, once at least, 
the residence of his ancestors ; and, I believe, more 
places than one are still shown, in groves and gar- 
dens, where he is related to have written his Old 
Bachelor. 

Neither the time nor place of his birth are cer- 
tainly known ; if the inscription upon his monu- 
ment be true, he was born in I672. For the place ; 
it was said by himself, that he owed his nativity 
to England, and by every body else that he was 
born in Ireland. Southern mentioned him with 
sharp censure, as a man that meanly disowned his 
native country. The biographers assigned his na- 
tivity to Bardsa, near Leeds, in Yorkshire, from 
the account given by himself, as they suppose, to 
Jacob. 

To doubt whether a man of eminence has told 
the truth about his own birth, is, in appearance, to 
be very deficient in candour ; yet nobody can live 
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long without knowing that falsehoods of conve- 
nience or vanity, falsehoods from which no evil 
immediately visible ensues, except the general de- 
gradation of human testimony, are very lightly 
uttered, and once uttered are sullenly supported. 
Boileau, who desired to be thought a rigorous 
and steady moralist, having told a pretty lie to 
Lewis XIV. continued it afterwards by false dates ; 
thinking himself obliged in honour^ says his ad- 
mirer, to maintain what, when he said it, was so 
well received. 

Wherever Congreve was born, he was educated 
first at Kilkenny, and afterwards at Dublin, his 
father having some military employment that sta- 
tioned him in Ireland : but after having passed 
through the usual preparatory studies, as may be 
reasonably supposed, with great celerity and suc- 
cess, his father thought it proper to assign him a 
profession, by which something might be gotten ; 
and about the time of the Revolution sent him, at 
the age of sixteen, to study law in the Middle 
Temple, where he lived for several years, but with 
very little attention to statutes or reports. 

His disposition to become an author appeared 
very early, as he very early felt that force of 
imagination, and possessed that copiousness df 
sentiment, by which intellectual pleasure can be 
given. His first performance was a novel, cilled 
Incognita, or Love and Duty reconciled: it is 
praised by the biographers, who quote some part of 
the preface, that is, indeed, for such a time of life, 
uncommonly judicious. I would rather praise it 
than read it. 
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His first dramatick labour was The Old Ba- 
chelor; of which he says, in his defence against 
Collier, " that comedy was written, as several 
know, some years before it was acted. When I 
wrote it, I had little thoughts of the stage ; but 
did it, to amuse myself in a slow recovery from a 
fit of sickness. Afterwards, through my indiscre- 
tion, it was seen, and in some little time more it 
was acted ; and I, through the remainder of my 
indiscretion, suflfered myself to be drawn into the 
prosecution of a difficult and thankless study, and 
to be involved in a perpetual war with knaves and 
fools." 

There seems to be a strange affectation in authors 
of appearing to have done every thing by chance. 
The Old Bachelor was written for amusement, in 
the languot of convalescence. Yet it is apparently 
composed with great elaborateness of dialogue, 
and incessant ambition of wit. The age of the 
writer considered, it is indeed a very wonderful 
performance ; for, whenever written, it was acted 
(I693) when he was not more than twenty-one years 
old ; and was then recommended by Mr. Dryden, 
Mr. Southern, and Mr. Maynwaring. Dryden said, 
that he never had seen such a first play ; but they 
found it deficient in some things necessary to the 
success of its exhibition, and by their greater ex- 
perience fitted it for the stage. Southern used to 
relate of one comedy, probably of this, that when 
Congreve read it to the players, he pronounced it 
so wretchedly, that they had almost rejected it ; 
but they were afterwards so well persuaded of its 
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exceU^ence, that, for half a yearHbefore it was acted^ 
the manager allowed its author the privilege of the 
house. 

Few plays have ever been so beneficial to the 
writer ; for it procured him the patronage of Hali- 
fax, who immediately made him one of the com- 
missioners for licensing coaches, and soon after 
gave him a place in the pipe-oflSce, and another in 
the customs of six hundred pounds a year, Con- 
greve*s conversation must surely have been at least 
equally pleasing with his writings. 

Such a comedy, written at such an age, requires 
some consideration. As the lighter species of dra- 
matick poetry professes the imitation of common 
life, of real manners, and daily incidents, it appa- 
rently presupposes a familiar knowledge of many 
characters, and exact observation of the passing 
world ; the difiiculty therefore is, to conceive how 
this knowledge can be obtained by a boy. 

But if The Old Bachelor be more nearly ex- 
amined, it will be found to be one of those come- 
dies which may be made by a mind vigorous and 
acute, and furnished with comick characters by 
the perusal of other poets, without much actual 
commerce with mankind. The dialogue is one 
constant reciprocation of conceits, or clash of wit, 
in which nothing flows necessarily from the occa- 
sion, or is dictated by nature. The characters, 
both of men and women, are either fictitious and 
artificial, as those of Heartwell and the ladies ; or 
easy and common, as Wittol, a tame idiot, BlufiT, a 
swaggering coward, and Fondlewise, a jealous pu- 
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ritan ; aiid the catastrophe arises from a mistake, 
not very probably produced, by marrying a woman 
in a mask. 

Yet this gay comedy, when all these deductions 
are made, will still remain the work of very powerftil 
and fertile faculties : the dialogue is quick and 
spsurkling, the incidents such as seize the attention, 
and the wit so exuberant that it ^^ o'er-informs its 
tenement.*' 

Next year he gave another specimen of his abi- 
lities in The Double Dealer, which was not received 
with equal kindness. He writes to his patron the 
Lord Halifax a dedication, in which he endeavours 
to reconcile the reader to that which found few 
friends among the audience. These apologies are 
always useless : *' de gustibus non est disputan- 
dum ;" men may be convinced, but they cannot 
be pleased, against their will. But though taste is 
obstinate, it is very variable, and time often pre- 
vails when arguments have failed. 

Queen Mary conferred upon both those plays 
the honour of her presence ; and when she died, 
soon after, Congreve testified his gratitude by a 
despicable effusion of elegiac pastoral ; a compo- 
sition in which all is unnatural, and yet nothing 
is new. 

In another year (1695) his proKfick pen pro^ 
duced Love for Love ; a comedy of nearer alliance 
to life, and exhibiting more real manners, than 
either erf the former. The character of Foresight 
was then common* Dryden calculated nativi- 
ties ; both Cromwell and King William had their 
lucky days ; and Shaftesbury himself, though he 
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had no religion, was said to regard prediefcions* 
The SblHov is not accounted very natural, but be 
is very pleasant. 

With this play was opened the New Theatre, 
under the direction of Betterton the tragedian ; 
where he exhibited, two years afterwards (I687) 
The Mourning Bride, a tragedy, so written as to 
show him sufficiently qualified for either kind of 
dramatick poetry. 

In this play, of which, when he afterwards re- 
vised it, he reduced the vers^ification to greater 
regularity, there is more bustle than sentiment; 
the plot is busy and intricate, and the events take 
hold on the attention; but, except a very few 
pai^sages, we are rather amused with noise, £fnd 
peij>lexed with stratagem, than entertaine4/^ith 
apy true delineation of natural characters. . T^i^^^ 
hft\Ypy:er, was received with more benevoleoqe^^. 
any oUxer of his works, and. still continq^'tpHl^e 
a9ted and applauded. .*] !.. 

, But whatever objections. may be mader^itbfeflitQ: 
hii^coipick or tragick excellence, they are l^^st^jat. 
oioc/s i^ the blaze of admiration, when i(: is remfH^ 
h&red that;he had produced these four plays b^fwre 
hjBihad passed his twenty-fifth year, before ottiec- 
men, even such as are some time to shine in §fni* 
neiice, have passed their probation of litefatvir<e|.fH: 
presume to hope for any other notice thau^si^chi as 
i^.jl^^stpwed o];i diligence and inquiry. Am/wig all 
th9, efforts of early genius, which literary history 
Ti^prds, I doubt whether any one can be produced 
tjb^ mQre, surpasses the common limits of nature 
t])L^j^. the plays of Congreve. 
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About this time began the long-continued con- 
troversy between Collier and the poets. In the 
reign of Charles I. the Puritans had raised a 
violent clamour against the drama, which they 
considered as an entertainment not lawful to 
Christians, an opinion held by them in common 
with the church of Rome ; arid Prynne published 
Histrio^mastix, a huge volume, in which stage-plays 
were censured. The outrages and crimes of the 
Puritans brought afterwards their whole system of 
doctrine into disrepute, and from the Restoration 
the poets and players were left at quiet; for to 
have molested them would have had the appear*^ 
ance of tendency to puritanical malignity. 

This danger, however, was worn away by time } 
and Collier, a fierce and implacable non-juror, 
knew that an attack upon the theatre would never 
make bira suspected for a puritan; he therefore 
(1698) published A Short View of the Immorality 
and Profaneness of the English Stage, I believe 
with no other motive than religious zeal and honest 
indignation. He was formed for a controvertist ; 
with sufficient learning; with diction vehement 
and pointed, though often vulgar and incorrect ; 
with unconquerable pertinacity ; with wit in this 
highest degree keen and sarcastick ; and with all 
those powers exalted and invigorated by just con^ 
fidence in his cause. ' ' 

Thfus qualified, and thus incited^ he walked out 
to'battle, and assailed at once most of the living 
writers, from Dryden to Durfey. His onset was 
vidcnt ; tho&e passages, which, while they stood» 
single, had passed with little notice, when they 

VOL. II. o 
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were accumulated and exposed together, excatted 
horror ; the wise and the pious caughtthe alarm ; 
and the nation wondered why it iiad so long suf- 
fered irreligion and licentiousness to be openly 
taught at the publick charge. 

Nothing now remained for the poets but to. re- 
sist or fly. Dryden's conscience, or his prudence, 
angry as he was, withheld him from the conflict 
Congreve and Vanbrugh attempted answers. Con* 
greve, a very young man, elated with success, and 
impatient of censure, assumed an air of confidence 
and security. His chief art of controversy is to 
retort upon his adversary his own words: he is 
very angry, and hoping to conquer Collier with 
his own weapons, allows himself in the use of every 
term of contumely and contempt ; but he has the 
sword without the arm of Scanderbegj he has 
his antagonist's coarseness, but not his strength. 
Collier replied ; for contest was his delight, he was 
not to be frighted from his purpose or his prey. 

The cause of Congreve was not tenable j what- 
ever glosses he might use for the defence or pal- 
liation of single passages, the general tenour and 
tendency of his plays must always be condemned. 
It is acknowledged, with universal conviction, that 
the perusal of his works will make no man better ; 
and that their ultimate effect is to represent 
pleasure in alliance with vice, and to relax those 
obligations by which life ought to be regulated. 

The stage found other advocates, and the dis- 
pute^ was protracted through ten years : but at last 
comedy grew more modest ; and Collier lived t© 
see the reformation of the theatre^. 
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Of tlie powers by which this important victory 
was achieved, a quotation frorii Love for Love, and 
the remark upon it^ may afford a specimen :— 

Sir Satnps. " Sampson's-a very good name ; for 
your Sampsons were strong dogs from the be- 
ginning." 

Angd. " Have a care — If you remember, the 
strongest Sampson of your name pulled an old 
house over his head at last." 

" H^e you have the sacred history burlesqued ; 
attd Sampson once more brought into the house 
of Dagon, to make sport for the Philistines !" 

Corigreve's last play was The Way of the Wotld ; 
which, though, as he hints in his dedication it was 
written with great labour and much thought, was 
received with so little favour, that, being in a high 
degree oiSended and disgusted, he resolved to com- 
mit bis quiet and his fame no more to the caprices 
of air auditoce. 

From this tkne his Kfe ceased to be publick ; he 
lived for himself and his friends; and among his 
friends was able to name every man of his time 
^hom wit and elegance had raised to reputatidti. 
It may be therefore reasonably supposed th^t his 
matnfiers Were polite, and his conversation pleasing. 

He seems not to hav^ taken much pleasure in 
writing, as he contributed nothing to the Spec- 
tator^ and only one paper to the Tatler, though 
published by men with Whom he might be sup- 
posed billing to associate; anJd though he lived 
many yeari after the publication of his Miscet- 
laneeus Poems, yet he added nothing to them, 
but lived on in Kterary indolence ; engaged in no 
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controversy, contending with no rival, neither so^ 
liciting flattery bypublick commendations^ nor pro- 
voking: enmity by malignant criticism, but passing 
his time among the great and splendid, in the 
placid enjoyment of his fame and fortune. 

Having owed his fortune to Halifax, he con- 
tinued always of his patron's party, but, as it seems, 
without violence or acrimony ; and his firmnras 
was naturally esteemed, as his abilities were re* 
verenced. His security, therefore, was never 
violated ; and when, upon the extrusion of the 
Whigs, some intercession was used lest Congreve 
should be displaced, the Earl of Oxford made this 
answer :— 

'^ Non obtusa adeo gestamus pectora Poeni, 
Nee tain aversus equos Tyria sol jungit ab urbe.*' 

He that was thus honoured by the adverse party 
might naturally expect to be advanced when his 
friends returned to power, and he was accordingly 
made secretary for the island of Jamaica ; a place, 
I suppose, without trust or care, but which, with 
his post in the customs, is said to have afforded 
him twelve hundred pounds a year. 

His honours were yet far greater than his profits. 
Ev^ry writer mentioned him with respect; and, 
among other testimonies to his merit, Steele made 
him the patron of his Miscellany, and Pope in- 
scribed to him his translation of the Iliad. 

But he treated the Muses with ingratitude ; for, 
having long conversed familiarly with the great, he 
wished to be considered rather as a man of fashion 
than of wit J and, when he received a visit from 
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Voltaire* ddsgusted him by the despicable foppery 
of desiring to be considered pot as an author but 
a geotleman f to which the Frenchman replied, 
*^ that» if he had been only a gentleman, he should 
not have come to visit him.*' 

In his retirement he may be supposed to have 
applied himself to books ; for he discovers more 
literature than the poets have commonly attained. 
But his studies were in his latter days obstructed 
by cataracts in his eyes, which at last terminated 
in blindness. This melancholy state was aggra- 
vated by the gout, for which he sought relief by 
a journey to Bath ; but, being overturned in his 
chariot, complained from that time of a pain in 
his side^ and died, at his house in Surrey-street in 
the Strand, Jan. 29, 1728-9. Having lain in state 
in the Jerusalem-chamber, he was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, where a monument is erected to 
his memory by Henrietta Duchess of Marlborough, 
to whom, for reasons either not known or not 
mentioned, he bequeathed a legacy of about ten 
thousand pounds ; the accumulation of attentive 
parsimony, which, though to her superfluous and 
useless, might have given great assistance to the v 
ancient family from which he descended, at that 
time, by the imprudence of his relation, reduced 
to difficulties and distress. 



CoNGREVE has merit of the highest kind ; he^ is 
an original writer, who borrowed neither the models 
of his plot nor the manner of his dialogue. Of his 
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plays I cannot speak distinctly; for since I in* 
speeded them many years have passed ; but what 
remains upon my memory is, that his characters 
are commonly factitious md artificial, with very 
little of nature, and not much of life. He foFmed 
a peculiar idea of comick excellence, which he 
supposed to consist in gay remarks and unexpected 
answers ; but that which he endeavoured, he sel- 
dom failed of performing. His scenes exhibit not 
much of humour^ imagery, or passion : his per- 
sonages are a l^ind of intellectual gladiators ; every 
sentence is to ward or strike ; the contest of smarts 
ness is neyer intermitted; his wit is a meteor 
playing to and fro with alternate coruscatianB. 
His comedies have, therefore, in some degree, the 
operation of tragedies ; they surprise rather than 
divert, and raise admiration oftener than merri- 
ment. But they ^re the works of a mind replete 
with images, and quick in combination. 

Of hi3 miscellaneous poetry I cannot say any 
thing very favourable. The powers of Congreve 
seem to desert him when he leaves the stage^ as 
Antaeus was no longer strong than when he could 
touch the ground. It cannot be observed without 
wpnder, th^^t a mind so vigorous aiid fertile in 
dramatick compositions should on any other oc- 
casion discover nothing but impotenpe and poverty. 
He has in these little pieces neither ejevation of 
fancy, selection of language, nor skill in versifica- 
tion : yet, if I were required to select from the 
whole mass of English poetry the most poetical 
paragraph, I know not what I could prefer to an 
e3^qlamat|ou ^n the Afoi|rnii^ Bride ;— 
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ALU KBIA. 

It was a fancied noke ; for all is huah'd. 

LEONORA. 

It bore the accent of a human voice. 

ALMBBIA. 

It wasihj ieax, or else some transient wind 
Whistling through hollows of >this vaulted isle : 
We'll listen-^ 

XEONORA. 

Hark! 

ALMBKIA. 

No, all is faushM and still as death. VTis dreadful ! 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile. 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads^ 
To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderous roof. 
By its own weight made stedfast and immoveable, 
Looking tranquillity ! It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold. 
And shoot a chilness to my trembling heart. 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice ; 
Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice—- my own affrights me with its echoes. 

He who reads these lines enjoys for a moment 
the powers of a poet ; he feels what he remembers 
to have felt before ; but he feels it with great in- 
crease of sensibility } he recognises a familiar image, 
but meets it again amplified and expanded^ em- 
bellished with beauty, and enlarged with majesty. 

Yet could the author, who appears here to have 
enjoyed the confidence of Nature, lament the death 
of Queen Mary in lines like these : — 

The rocks are cleft, and new-descending rills 
Furrow the brows of all th' impending hills. 
The water-gods to floods their rivulets turn. 
And each, with stueaming eyes, supplies his wanting urn. 
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T)i« fymm^ for«ikevtlie;woMb,^tlie mjmlk^ the groT^ ^ I • : . 

And round the plain in sad distractions joye ; , 

In prickly brakes their tender limbs they tear. 

And leave on thorns their locks of golden hair. 

With their sharp nails^ themselves the satyrs wound. 

And tug their shaggy beards, and bite with grief the grojcind. 

Lo Pan himsetf/ beneath a blasted oak, 

Dejected lies, his pipe in pieces broke. 

See Pales weeping top, in wild despair. 

And to the piercing winds her bosom bare. 

And see yon fading myrtle> where appears 

The Qi^een of Love, all bathed in flowing tears ; 

See how she wrings her hands, and beats her breasts 

And tears her useless girdle from her waist : 

Hear the sad murmurs of her sighing doves ! 

For grief they sigh, forgetful of their loves. 

iVnd, many years after, he gave no proof that tim^ 
had improved his wisdom or his wit ; for, on the 
death of the Marquis of Blandford, this was his 
song; — 

And now the winds, whidi had so long been 9tiU, 
Began the swelling air with sighs to fill ; 
The water-nymphs, who motionless remained. 
Like images of ice, while she complain'd, 
'Now loosed their streams; as whpn diescending rains : 
' Roll the steep torrents headlong o'er the plains. 
The prone creation who so long had gazed 
ChaFm'd with her cries, and at her griefs amazed. 
Began to roar and howl with horrid yell. 
Dismal to hear, and terrible to tell ! 
Nothing but groans and sighs were heard around. 
And echo multiplied each mournful sound. 

In both these funeral poems, when he has tfeUed 
out many syllables of senseless dolour^ he dismisses 
his reader with senseless consolation: from the 
grave of Pastora rises a light that forms a star ; 
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and where Amaryllis wept ftirAniyntas, from every 

tear sprung up a violet. 

But William is his hero, and of William he will 
sing: — 

The hovering winds on downy wings shalji wait around^ 
And catchy and waft to foreign lands, the flying sound. 

It cannot but be proper to show what they shall 
have to catch and carry: — 

'Twas now, when flowery lawns the prospect made^ 
And flowing brooks beneath a forest shade^ 
A lowing heifer, loveliest «f the herd. 
Stood feeding by; while two fierce bulls prepared 
Their armed heads for fight, by fate of war to prove 
The victor worthy of the fair one's love ; 
Unthought presage of what met next my view; 
For soon the diady scene withdrew. 
And now, for woods, and fields, and springing flowers. 
Behold a town arise, bulwark'd with walls and lofty towers ; 
Two rival armies all the plain overspread. 
Each in battalia ranged, and shining arms array'd ; 
With eager eyes beholding both from far, 
Namur, the prize and mistress of the war. 

The Birth of the Muse is a miserable fiction - 
One good line it has, which was borrowed from 
Dryden, The concluding verses are these :— 

This said, no more remain'd. Th* edierial host 
Again impatient crowd the crystal coast. 
The father, now, within his spacious hands. 
Encompassed all the mingled mass of seas and lands ; 
And, having heaved aloft the ponderous sphere. 
He launched the world to float in ambient air. 

Of his irregular poems, that to Mrs. Arabella Hunt 
seems to be the best : his ode for St. Cecilia's Day, 
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however, hits some lines wfah^h Pope had in his 
mind when he wrote his own; 

His imitations of Horace are feebly paraphrasti-* 
cal, and the additions which he makes are of little 
value. He sometimes retains what were more 
pn^erly omitted, as when he talks of H)ervain and 
gums to propitiate Venus. 

Of his Translations, the satire of Juvenal was 
written very early, and may therefore be forgiven, 
though it had not the massiness and vigour of the 
original. In all his versions strength and sprite- 
liness are wanting: his Hymn to Venus, from 
Homer, is perhaps the best. His lines are weak- 
ened with expletives, and his rhymes are fre- 
quently imperfect. 

His petty poems are seldom worth the cost of 
criticism ; sometiriies the thoughts are false, and 
sometimes common. In his verses on Lady Gethin, 
the latter part is in imitation of Dryden's ode on 
Mrs. Killigrew } and Doris, that has been so la- 
vishly flattered by Steele, has indeed some lively 
stanzas, but the expression might be mended ; and 
the most striking part of the character had been 
already shown in Love for Love. His Art of 
Pleasing is founded on a vulgar, but perhaps im- 
practicable principle, and the staleness of the sense 
is not concealed by any novelty of illustration or 
elegance of diction. 

This tissue of poetry, from which he seems to 
have hoped a lasting name, is totally neglected 
and known only as it appended to his plays. 

While comedy or while tragedy is regarded, his 
plays are likely to be read j but, except what re- 
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lates to the stage, I know not that li^ haa ever 
written a stanza that is sung, or a couplet that is 
quoted* The general character of his Miscellanies 
is, that they show little wit, and little virtue. 

Yet to him it must be confessed, that we are in* 
debted for the correction of a national error, and 
for the cure of our Pindaripk madness. He first 
taught the English writers that Pindar's odes were 
regular ; and though certainly he had not the fire 
requisite for the higher specij^s of lyrick poetry, 
he has shown us, that enthusiasm has its rules, and 
ifaat in mere confusion there is neither grace nor 
greatness. 
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Sir Richard Blackmore is one of those vo»n 
whose writings have attracted much notice, but et 
whose life and manners very little has been c(Mn* 
municated, and whose lot it has been to be omch 
oftener mentioned by enemies than by friends. 

He was the son of Robert Blackmore, of Corsham 
in Wiltshire, styled by Wood Gentleman, and sup- 
posed to have been an attorney; having been for 
some time educated in a country-school, he was 
sent at thirteen to Westminster ; and in 1668 was 
entered at Edmund Hall in Oxford, where he took 
the degree of M. A. June 3, I676, and resided 
thirteen years ; a much longer time than is usual 
to spend at the university ; and which he seems td 
have passed with very little attention to the bu- 
siness of the place ; for, in his poems, the ancient 
names of nations or places, which he often in* 
troduces, are pronounced by chance. He after^ 
wards travelled : at Padua he was made doctor of 
pbysick ^ and, after having wandered about a year 
and a half on the Continent, returned home. 
< . Jn 3ome part of his life, it is not known when, his 
indigence compelled him to teach a school, an hu- 
miliation with which, though it certainly lasted but 
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a little while, his enemies did not forget to re-* 
proach him, when he became conspicuous enough 
to excite malevolence ; and let it be remembered 
for his honour, that to have been once a school- 
master is the onlj^ reproach which aH the perspi- 
cacity of malice, animated by wit, has ever fixed 
upon his private life, .., 

When he first engaged in the study of physick, 
he inquired, as he says, of Dr. Sydenham, what 
authors he should read, and was directed by Syden- 
ham to Don Quixote; " which,** said he, " is a 
very good book ; I read it still/' Tlie perverse- 
ness of niankind makes it often mischievous in 
men of eminence to give way to merriment ; the 
idle and the illiterate will long shelter themselves 
under this foolish apophthegm. 

Whether he rested satisfied with this direction^ 
or sought for better, he commenced physician, and 
obtained Ugh eminence and extensive practice- 
He became Fdlow of the College of Physicians, 
Apdl 12, 1687, being one of the thirty which, by 
die new diarter of King James, were added to the 
£irmer Fellows. His residence was in Cheapside *; 
and his friends were chiefly in the city. In the 
early part of Blackmore's time, a citizen was a 
term of reproach ; and his place of abode was an- 
other topick, to which his adversaries had recourse, 
in the penury of scandal. 

Blackmore, therefore, was made a poet not by 
necessity but inclination, and wrote not for a live- 
lihood but for fame i or, if he may tell his own 

* At Sadlere' Han. . 
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motives, for a mkAer |>urpose, to engage poetry in 
the cause of Tirtae. 

I believe it is peculiar to him, tiliat bis first ]^b<»' 
lick work was an heroick poem* He was not knoM^ 
as a maker of verses till he published (in WSSy 
Pridee Arthur^ in ten books, written, as he relsttes,* 
'* by such catches and starts, and in such occd^ 
sioriai nndertslin hodts ast his profession a(fforded, 
and for the greiitest part in cofFee-»houses, or iff 
pasi^ing up aitd down the streets/* For the latter 
part of this apology he was accused of writing ** to 
the rumbling of his cbarlot^wheds/' He had read, 
he says; " biit little poetry throughout his who40 
life; and for fifteen years before had not written am 
hundred terses, except one copy of Latift verses 
in praise of a friend's book." 

He thinks, and with some reason, that from 
such a performance perfection canfiot be e^cpected i 
but he finds another reason for the severity of his 
censurers, which he expresses in language such i% 
Chefllpside easily furnished. '* I am not free of 
the Foets^ Company, barring never kisssed the go^ 
veinor's hands : mine is therefore not so much lis 
a permission-poem, but a downright itte^p». 
Those gezrtlemen, who carry on their poetical 
trade in a joint stock, would certainly do trhat 
they could to sink and ruin att unlicensed adven- 
turer, notwithstanding I dic^tnrbed ttowe of their 
factories, nor imported any goods they have ever 
dealt in/* He had lived in the city till he had 
learned its note. 

That Prince Arthur found many readers is cer- 
tain ; for in two years it had three editions ; a 
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vi^y u^cofhitidn* Instance of faiiroariible reception^ 
at a time when literary curiosity was yet confined 
to particular classesof the rlation. Such £JUGces» 
imturally raised animosity ; and Dennis attacked 
it by a formal briticism^ more tedious and disgu^i* 
ing than the work which he eond^mnsw To thi» 
censure maybe opposed the ap^rolxttlon of Locke 
and the admiration of Molineux^ which are found 
in their printed Letters. MoUneux is particularly 
delighted with the song of Mopas, which is theire^- 
fore subjoined to this narrative. 

It is remarked by Pope, that *^ what raisins the 
hero, often sinks the man/' Of Blackmore it ma^ 
be said, that, as the poet sinks, the man risies ; ;the 
animadversions of Dennis, insolent and contemp- 
tuous as they were, raised in him no impkicable 
resentment: he and his critick were afterwands 
friends 4 and in one of his latter works he p? ais6Sv 
Dennis/^ as equ^l to Boileau in poetry, and silpe* 
rior to him in critical abilities.'' ; 

He- seems to have been more delighted with 
praise than pained by censure, and, instesid of 
slackening, quickened his careen Having in two 
yeiurs produced ten books of Pritice Arthur, in two 
years more (1697) he sent into the world King 
Arthur in twelve. The provocation was now 
doubled, and the resentment of wits and criticks 
may be supposed to have increased in proportion. 
He found, however, advantages more equivalent 
to all their outrages ; he was this yeir made one 
of the physicians in ordinary to King William; 
and advanced by him to the honour of knighthood, 
with the present of a gold chain and medal. 
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The malignity of the wits attributed his kni^^tr 
hood to his new poem ; but King William was not 
very studious of poetry ; and Blackmore perhaps 
had other merit, for he says, in his dedication to 
Alfred, that ** he had a greater part in the succes- 
sion of the house of Hanover than ever he had 
boasted/* 

What Blackmore could contribute to the Such, 
cession, or what he imagined himself to have coq^. 
tribi:tted, cannot now be known. That he had 
b^en of considerable use, I doubt not but he be- 
lieved, for I hold him to have been very honest ; 
but he might easily make a fake estimate of his 
own importance : those whom their virtue restrains 
from deceiving others, are often disposed by their 
vanity to deceive themselves. Whether he pro-. 
a\oted the Succession or not, he at least approved , 
it, and adhered invariably to his principles . and 
pitrty through his whole life. 

His ardour of poetry still continued ; and not 
long after (17OO) he published a Paraphrase on . 
the Book of Job, and other parts of the Sqriptiire. 
This performance Dryden, who pursued him wit^. 
gTf^ malignity, lived long enough to ridicule in. a 
Prologue. 

tXhe wits easily confederated against him, as . 
Djyden, whose favour they almost all courted, was. 
his professed adversary. He had besides given 
tl^fp ]:efLSon for resentment, as, in his preface to 
Pyipce Arthur^ he had said of the dramatic 
writers alqaost all that was alleged afterw;ards by 
Collier; but Blackmore's censure^ was cold and 
generaU CoUifif's was personal aodardept^ Bhckr 
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moi-e taught his reader to dislike what Collier in- 
<!ited him to abhor. 

. Jn his preface to King Arthur he endeavoured 
to gain at least one friend, and propitiated Congreve 
by higher praise of his Mourning Bride than it 
has obtained from any other critick. 

The same year he published a Satire on Wit ; a 
proclamation of defiance which united the poets 
almost all against him, and which brought upon 
him lampoons and ridicule from every side. This 
he doubtless foresaw, and evidently despised j nor 
should his dignity of mind be without its praise, 
had he not paid the homage to greatness which he 
denied to genius, and degraded himself by con- 
ferring that authority over the national taste, 
whidi he takes from the poets, upon men of high 
rank and wide influence, but of less wit and not 
gi^eater virtue. "" ' 

Here is again discovered the inhabitaiit- pf** 
Cheapside^ whose head cannot keep his poetry'oh- 
mingled with trade. To hinder that ihtellectukl ^ 
bankruptcy which he affects to fear. Ire will erect ^ 
a Bank for Wit. ■ t -*' 

' Ba this poem he justly censured I>ryden^s im- 
purities, but praised his powers ; though in u sub- * 
sequent edition he retained the satire, and omitted 
the praise. What was his reason, I know not j \ 
Dtyd^^n was then no longer in his way. ^ 

His head, still teemed with heroick poetry ; akitd ' 
(lf05) he published Eliza, in ten books, f ^ 
af^idthat the world was now weary of contending ' 
about Blackmore's heroes j for I do not remerabei? 
that by any author, serious or comical, I hkvfe 

VOL. 11. p 
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found Eliza either praised or blamed. She 
" dropped," as it seems, " dead-bom from the 
press." It is never mentioned, and was never 
seen by me till 1 borrowed it for the present oc- 
casion. Jacob says, '^ it is corrected and revised 
for another impression ;" but the labour of revi- 
sion was thrown away. 

From this time he turned some of his thoughts 
to the celebration of living characters; and wrote 
a poem on the Kit-cat Club, and Advice to the 
Poets how to celebrate the Duke of Marlborough j 
but on occasion of another year of success, think- 
ing himself qualified to give more instruction, he 
again wrote a poem of Advice to a Weaver of 
Tapestry. Steele was then publishing the Tatler j 
and, looking round him for something at which he 
might laugh, unluckily lighted on Sir Richard's 
work, and treated it with such contempt, that, as 
Fenton observes, he put an end to that species of 
writers' that gave Advice to Painters. 

Not long after (1719) he published Creation, a 
philosophical poem, which has been, by my^ren,' 
commendation, inserted in the late collection^ / 
Whoever judges of this by any other of Black-^' 
more's performances, will do it injury. The praise. . 
given it by Addison (Spec. 339) is too well knowit? 
to be transcribed ; but some notice is due to the 
testimony of Dennis, who calls it a " philosopbi-^/ 
cal poem, which has equalled that of Lucretius in^ - 
the beauty of its versification, and infinitely sur^-- 
passed it in the solidity and strength of its rea^ 
soning." 

Why an author surpasses himself, it- is oatwktl 
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to inquire. I have heard from Mr. Draper, an 
eminent bookseller, an account received by him 
from Ambrose Philips, "That Blackmore, as he 
proceeded in this poem, laid his manuscript from 
time to time before a club of wits with whom he 
associated; and that every man contributed, as 
he could, either improvement or correction; so 
that," said Philips, " there are perhaps nowhere in 
the book thirty lines together that now stand as 
they were originally written. 

The relation of Philips, I suppose, was true ; 
but when all reasonable, all credible allowance is 
made for this friendly revision, the author will 
still retain an ample dividend of praise; for to 
faim must always be assigned the plan of the work, 
the distribution of its parts, the choice of topicks, 
the train of argument, and, what is yet more, 
the general predominance of philosophical judge- 
ment and poetical spirit. Correction seldon^ ef* 
Yects more than the suppression of faults : a happy 
line, or a single el^ance, may perhaps be added; 
but of a large work the general character must al- 
ways remain ; the original constitution can be very 
little belped by local remedies; inherent and 
radical duiness will never be much invigorated 
by extrinsick animation* 

This poem, if he had written nothing else^ 
would have transmitted him to posterity among 
the first favourites of the English Muse ; but to 
make verses was his transcendent pleasure^ and, as 
hewas not deterred by censure^ he was not satiated 
with praise. 

He deviated, however, sometixnes into other 

p2 
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tracks of tHehltxire, and condescended to eUteitaMi 
his readers with plain pf ose. Wheit tti& SpeetiUm 
stopped, he 6onl3ideyed the polite wwld asdetll- 
tute of ehtertaiiiment ; And, in edncerf With Mf. 
HugheSy ^ho* wrote eveiy third pdper, published 
three times a week the Lay Moilastery, founded 
on the supposition that some literary men, wbose 
characters are described, h&d retired to a hotfse 
in the country to enjoy philosophical leisure; and 
resolved to instruct the publick, by communi- 
cating their disquisitions and amusements. Whether 
any real persons were concealed under fictitious 
names, is not known. The hero of the club is 
one Mr. Johnson ; such a constellation of ex- 
cellence, that his character shall not be suppressed, 
though there is no great genius in the design, ndr 
skill in the delineation. 

" The first I shall name is Mr. Johnson, a gentte- 
man that owes to Nature excellent faculties and 
an elevated genius, and to industry and appliciatfewi' 
many acquired accomplishments. His tasti^ is 
distinguishing, just, and delicate : his judgenrtttt 
clear, and his reason strong, accompanied 'witih'ttti 
imagination full of spirit, of great compsti^!^,'a)f]rd 
stored with refined ideas. He is a critick tof ^the 
first rank ; and, what is his peculiar ornament, he 
is delivered from the ostentation, malevolence, 
and supercilious temper, that so often blemish 
men of that character. His remarks resnlt frdin 
t^e nature and reason of things, and are formed'by 
*a judgeriient free and unbiassed by the authority 
of those who have lazily followed each other in 
the'kame beaten track of thinking, arid are arrived 
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.caipmeptators ; meiQ, wba^^^v^ l;)eeQ,cppyiiigone 

another many hundred years^ without any im.- 

provement} or» if they have ventured farther, 

'have only applied in a mechanical manner th^ 

orules of ancient criticks to modem writi9gs» and 

with great labour discovered nothing but their 

own want of judgement and capacity. As Mr. 

.Johnson penetrates to the bottom of his subject^ 

by which means his observations are solid and 

natural, as well as delicate, so his design is always 

to bring to light something useful and ornamental ; 

wbeace his character is the reverse to theirs, who 

have eminent abilities in insignificant knpwledge, 

end a great felicity in finding out trifles. He is 

jio less industrious to search out the merit of an 

author, than sagacious in discerning his errors and 

defects ; and takes more pleasure in commending 

the beauties, than exposing the blemishes of a 

laudable writing : like Horace, in. a long work, he 

can bear some deformities, and justly lay them on 

the imperfection of human nature, which is in- 

. capable of faultless productions. When an ex- 

^c;ellent Drama appears in publick, and by its 

intrinsLck worth attracts a general applause, he is 

,Qot stung with envy and spleen; nor does he 

express a savage nature, in fastening; upon the 

.iCi^lebijatiad author, dwelling upon his imaginary 

.defects, and passing over his conspicuous ex- 

cellences* He treats all writers upon the saine 

impartial foot j and is not, like the little criticks, 

.taken up entirely in finding out only the beauties 

of the .anciqnt, and not;hing but th^ errors of the 
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modem writers. Never did any one^i^pi^Ss ttore 
kindness and good-nature to young and unfinislied 
authors; he promotes their interestis, J)r6t»ts 
their reputation, extenuates their fetdtd,«lKl sets 
off their virtues, and by his candour guardfe them 
from the severity of his judgement. H^ is itot 
like those dry criticks, M9I10 are morosfe because 
they cannot write themselves, but is himself master 
of a good vein in poetry; and though he does 
not often employ it, yet he has sometimes en- 
tertained his friends with his unpublished perfown- 
ances." 

The rest of the Lay Monks seem to be but 
feeble mortals, in comparison with the gigantic 
Johnson ; who yet, with all his abilities, and the 
help of the fraternity, could drive the publication 
but to forty papers, which were afterwards col- 
lected into a volume, and called in the title A 
Sequel to the Spectators. 

Some years afterwards (I716 and 1717) he 
published two volumes of Essays in prose, which 
can be commended only as they are written for 
the highest and noblest purpose, the promotion of 
religion. Blackmore's prose is ndt the prose of 
a poet; for it is languid, sluggish, and lifeless; 
his diction is neither daring nor exact, his flow 
neither rapid nor easy, and his periods neither 
smooth nor strong. His account of wit will show 
with how little clearniess he is content to think, 
and how little his thoughts are recommended by 
bis language. 

** As to its eflScient cause, wit owes its pro- 
duction to an extraordinary and peculiar tern- 
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tperament in the constitution of the possessor of 
lib, ia which is found a concurrence of regular 
9xt3L edited feriaents, and an afBuence of animal 
spinta, refined and rectified to a great degree of 
purity; whence^ being endowed with vivacity, 
brightness, and celerity, as well in their reflections 
as direct motions, they become proper instruments 
for the spritely operations of the mind ; by 
which means the imagination can with great fa- 
cility rai^ the wide field of nature, contemplate 
an infinite variety of objects, and, by observing 
the similitude and disagreement of their several 
qualities, single out and abstract, and then suit 
and unite, those ideas which will best serve its 
purpose. Hence beautiful allusions, surprising 
metaphors, and admirable sentiments, are always 
ready at hand: and while the fancy is full of 
images, collected from innumerable objects and 
their difierent qualities, relations, and habitudes, 
it can at pleasure dress a common notion in a 
strange but becoming garb ; by which, as before 
observed, the same thought will appear a new one, 
to the great delight and wonder of the hearer. 
What we call genius results from this particular 
happy complexion in the first formation of the 
person that enjoys it, and is nature's gift, but di- 
versified by various specifick characters and li- 
niitations, as its active fire is blended and allayed 
by different proportions of phlegm, or reduced and 
regulated by the contrast of opposite ferments. 
Therefore, as there happens in the composition of 
&cetious genius a greater or less, though still an 
inferior, degree of judgement and prudence, one 
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mm 0f wit. wilt be. varied md ^ttti9ir«9bcdt {item 

Xq these E^^jia be ito^k* Jittle.ofkre tQ propitiate 
the wits ; fete hQiaoarna toisvert theki mMipc^ at. the 
;expe«e o^,vii;||^/Qr..|Qf truth- ^ u : ; .i 
. .. " S^wftfal, iiir#>eij.boc^^» h^v^ many sww»tifilJ 
.a94ispiteM3|4(Okesat religioQ ia geaieral^ whUe 
c^hvs: make, themseliies pleasant with tb^ pm- 
.jQvples pf the Christian* Of the la^t kind, thi$> age 
jb^ see^ a n^ost audacious exam^dQ in the book it)- 
titled A Tale of a Tub. Had this writing bew 
jpublished in a pagan or popish nation, who are 
justly impatient of all indignity offered to the 
establi^e^ religion of their country, no doubt 
but the author would have received the punish- 
iXa/^nt he deserved. But the fate of this, impious 
buffoon is very different ; for in a protest^nt king- 
dom, zealous of their civil and religious immuot- 
.^eS| he has not only escaped affronts and the 
,^pt^ of public resentment, but has been paresse4 
and patronized by persons of great figure, and of 
all denominations. Violent party-men, who dif- 
fer^d in all things besides, agreed in their turn fcQ 
^how particular respect and friendship to this in^ 
solent derider of the worship of his country** till 
M last the reputed writer is not only gone off with 
impunity, but triumphs in his dignity s^nd.preferf 
nient. I do not know that any inquiry or search 
was ever made after this writing, or that any re^ 
ward was ever offered for the discovery of the 
author, or that the infamous book was ever con- 
demned to be burnt in publick : whether this pco- 
<^eds,from the excessive esteem ^nd love that 
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.men'in<pdwer;rdhui9iig the d«te<i:dgl^»^lMid'ft>r 'wit, 
or their defect of zeal and concern for the ChHstikn 
religion, will be'detenxrined besrt/ by those whd are 
*b^st acxyMinted witii' their character/' 

In another place he speaks 'Wi'th' beeomitig ab- 
horremce of a gedks^ aaikory whohas buriesqued 
4t Bsalffl. This author was supposed to be Pope, 
^ho published a reward for any one that would 
firoduce the coiner of the accusation^ but never 
tieaied it ; and was afterwards the perpetual and 
incessant enemy of Blackmore. 

One of his Essays is upon the Spleen, which is 
treated by him so miich to his own satisfaction, 
that he has published the same thoughts in the 
same words ; first in the Lay Monastery ; then in 
the Essay ; and then in the Preface to a Medical 
Treatise on the Spleen. One passage, which I 
have found already twice, I will here exhibit, 
because I think it better imagined, and better ex- 
pressed, than could be expected from the common 
tenour of his prose : 

•* — As the several combinations of splenetick 
madness and folly produce an infinite variety of 
irregular understanding, so the amicable accom- 
modation and alliance between several virtues 
and vices produce an equal diversity in the dis- 
positions and manners of mankind ; whence it 
comes to pass, that as many monstrous and ab- 
surd productions, are found in the moral as in thfe 
intellectual world. How surprising is it to ob- 
serve, among the least culpable men, some wh6se 
minds are attracted by Heaven and Earth with 
a seeming equal force ; some who are proud of 
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huniUfyt c4lieni; ytbn we , coMorimts luad no- 
icUaritaUe^ yet MMenyiog 0nd devout ^ s0«ie 
fhrhp jdinl icmrteinpti o£ the ^mxM with sordid 
ttnxxcei noBtii^tiAi^ ^hsiffteBe^ degree 

ic& pifety^ iivkh> iU-datiiter aad ungowened passions ! 
^Horace instanoM of Idm^iiicmisistefit mixture less 
frequent aidong. bad aaen^ where we o^itf with 
iadmitiufciaiii see persons at once generous and un- 
just; impious loV^vs of their country, and flagitious 
h^roesy good«*natured sharpers, immoral men: of 
honour, and libertines who will sooner die than 
changer their religion ; and though it is true that 

, repugnant coalitions of so high a degree are fbund 

: but in a part of mankind, yet none of the whole 

. Jnasby either good or bad, are entirely exempted 

* :^m some absurd mixture/' 

t , He about this time (Aug. 23, I716) became one 

. j6f^ the Elects of the College of Physicians; and 
muM soon after (Oct. 1.) chosen Censor. He seems 
to hate arrived late, whatever was the reason, at 

' his medical honours. 
, Having succeeded so well in his book on Crea- 
tion, by which he established the great principle 

. of ail Religion, he thought his undertaking im- 
perfect, unless he likewise enforced the truth of 
Revelation ; and for that purpose added another 
poem on Redemption. He had likewise written, 

, before his Creation, three books on the Nature of 

/Man.. 

i ' The lovers of musical devotion have always 
• toT^shed fof a more happy metrical version than 

I they have yet obtained of the book of Psalms : this 
wifdi'thQ piety of JEUaekniore led him to gratify; 
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otui te {ttHMioMd (17tll) i^ newvendmi «f*«the 
^salmd 0iP Davids fttted* 4;o>'tbe Tunes urad in 

^Chmiche&'j which b^ng^ iteoOfiMMftded i I^m Ibe 
edsctibiAapB and* lomTf IndiiOjpfii;^ dlMiiMdi a fioeoce 

: ^fw'its: dchnidfiiaii into^tpablieb^^WohAnpf r bot^^Ao 

' jdum^mx: hmit yet thimami^' f^ 
Jt» oome* whefe Brady widTactj^liafve gotip^s- 
jieseiiof!* Blackmore's namerfiiiiat be added ^to 
4hoae of many others, whd^ by the same attjempt, 
hme obtained only the pranse ei meanmg wriL ' 

He was not yet deterred from heroick poetlry. 
There was another monarch of this island^ (£bt he 
•did not fetch his heroes from foreign countneB), 
whom he considered as worthy the Epkk»Muse, 

■ and he^iign^ed Alfred (I7SS) with twelve books. 
But the opinion of the nation was now settled t;f a 
heroe introduced by Blackmore was n<rt likdy to 
find either respect or kindness ; Alfred took* kis 
place by Eliza in silence and darkness : Bene- 
volence was ashamed to favour, and Malice was 
weary of insulting. Of his four epick poems, tfie 
first had such reputation and popularity as enraged 
the criticks ; the second was at lieast known enoqgh 
to be ridiculed ; the two last had neither friends 
nor enemies. 

Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which, i£ it 
seizes one part of a character, corrupts all the rest 
by degrees. Blackmore^ being despised as a pctet, 
was in time neglected as a physician ; his practice, 
which was once invidiously great, forsook him in 
the latter part of his life ; but being by nature^ or 
by principle, averse from idleness, he employed 
]ds .unwelcome lebure^in wxidng boc^s on pbysick, 
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atfdteaehittg otheii3 to eure those Jiriuitn to could 
himself cure no longer. I know not whether I 
can enumerate ail the treatises hy which he has 
^endeavoured to diffiise the art of healing; for 
'there is scarcely any distemper, of dreadful name, 
"which he has not taught the reader how to oppose. 
-Ke has written on the small-pox, with a vehemcQt 
invective against inoculation; on consumptions, 
the spleen, the gout, the rheumatism, the king's- 
evil, the dropsy, the jaundice, the stone, the dia- 
betes, and the plague. 

• Of those books, if I had read them, it could not 
be e!xp6Cted that I should be able to give a criti- 
cal atcount. I have been told that there is some- 
thing ia them of vexation and discontent, disco- 
vered by a perpetual attempt to degrade physick 
from its sublimity, and to represent it as attaina- 
ble without much previous or concomitant leam- 
ihg* By the transient glances which I have 
thrown upon them, I have observed an affected 
contempt of the ancients, and a supercilious deri- 
-siOn of transmitted knowledge. Of this indecent 
airrogance the following quotation from his Pre- 
-fe^ie to the Treatise on the Small-pox will afford a 
spcftimen ; in. which, when the reader finds, what 
I ^r is true, that, when he was censuring Hippo- 
crates, he did not know the diflferenee between 
^phdrism and apophthegm^ he will not pay much 
heg^td to his determinations concerning ancient 
<I«aAHng. ' • 

>• •^^Asfof this hook of Aphorisms, it is Kke my 
^LiWfl'BAdGln's of the same title, a book of jests, or 
*^ 'grave 0dtectidn of farite •and trifling obsewatvans ; 
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)o€ whidi, ftiu^l^. j»&i^ ACQ ) tciie.^aad cBr^ain, . yet 
they mgmfy.motbmgy land^mt^. a^rd* diveraioii) 
but no iastruc^ioQ ; mm% Qftli^mh^ilig muchia- 
feriortQitiketsayiBg^ ofrth^ WM^ rioeiii Qf GreGQe, 

taitted evei^y f day with mof e . y^imb}^ . ^^qtin^mM^ 
at tha> table eowersatiou to£ ing^aiouft fand kar^ed 



men/' 



I am unwilling, howevca:, to leave hiiQ intptri 
disgrace^ and will therefore quote from another 
Preface a passage less reprehensible. 

^* Some gentlemen have been disuigenuqna and 
unjust to me, by wresting and forcing my mean* 
ing, in the Preface to another book, as if I Qim* 
demned and exposed all learning, though they 
knew I declared that I greatly honoured and 
esteemed all men of superior literature and^eru- 
dition-; and that I only undervalued falsi&>w su- 
perficial learning, that signifies nothing: for tbe^ 
service of mankind ; and that as to phypicky I tff^- 
pressly affirmed that learning must be joined iwifjb. 
native genius to make a physician of the first jw^; 
but if those talents are separated, I assprt9d,>^4^ 
do still insist, that a man of native sagacity iimi 
diligence will prove a more able and us^ul pr^ac- 
tis^r, than a heavy notional scholar, euicumbered 
with a heap of confused ideas." . . m 

He was not only a poet a«id a physiplan,.\but 
pi^pduced likewise a work of a different Hipdr.A 
true and impartial History of the Con^rjaqy 
againat King William, of glorious Memory/ ii^the 
Year 1695. This I have never seen, h\xU$vipiff>te 
it at least compiled with integrity. He Q^^gfiged 
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likewise in thmlogitsi^ oontrovdrsy, aind! wrote two ' 
books against the Ariams; Just Prejudices agaitist' 
the Arian Hypothesis; and Modern Arians un* 
masked. Another of his works is Natural Theo^ 
logy, or Moral Dutiesn considered apart from Posi- 
tive ; with some Observations on the Desirs^le* 
ness and Necessity of a supematund Revelation* 
Tbii9 was the last book that he published. He 
left behind him The accomplished Preacher, or 
an Essay upon Divine Eloquence; which was 
printed after his death by Mr. White of Nayland 
in Essex, the minister who attended his death-b^d, 
and testified the fervent piety of his last hours. 
He died on the eighth of October, 1729. 



Slackmore, by the unremitted enmity of the j 
wits, whom he provoked more by his virtue than » 
his.dulness, has been exposed to worse treatment* > 
than he deserved ; his name was so long used to • 
point every epigram upon dull writers, that it bet. 
came at last a by-word of contempt: but it de-'i 
serves observation, that malignity tak^ bold dnly^ '^ 
of his writings, and that his li^ passed without' ^^ 
reproadi, even when his boldness of reprefaensitAi"fi 
naturally turned upon him many eyes desirous tb '!i 
espy.faultb, which many tongues would have made • • 
hastje to publish. But those who could not blahie, ^ 1 
could at IwbUl forbear to prmse, and thereiS^re c£ ^ t 
hisipiiv^le life afid domestick chafacter there ^u»/ ) 
no m^mofiahki • - • . . j 

Aft^sgi) author,, he ja^y justly claim thehondurs * 
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of magnaniiriity^. , The inc6siba»tattaw^8 'affak^ ! 
enemies^ wb^er s6rioui qf merry^ are never <M6^ ^ 
cavered to have di8tuii>ed his quiet, or to have ' 
lessened his confidence in himself: they neither 
awed him to silence nor to caution ; they neithet ^ 
provoked him to petulance, nor depressed him. to 't 
complaint* While the distributors of literary fame ^ 
were endeavouring to depreciate and degrade him, 
he either despised or defied them, wrote on as he 
had written before, and never turned aside to 
quiet them by civility, or repress them by con- 
futation. 

He depended with great security on his own 
powers, and perhaps was for that reason less dili* 
gent in perusing books. His literature was, I 
think, but small. What he knew of antiquity, I 
suspect him to have gathered from modern com- 
pilers : but, though he could not boast of muc& 
critical knowledge, his mind was stored with gene- ^ 
ral principles, and he left minute researches to'' 
those whom he considered as little minds. * -^ ^ 

With this disposition he wrote most of his poeiill^l " ( 
Having formed a magnificent design, he was care«^ > 
less of particular and subordinate elegances; he "- 
studied no niceties of versification ; he waited fdr > 
no Micities of fancy ; but caught his first thoughts ^ ^ 
in his first words in which they were presented 1"^ 
nor does it appear that he saw beyond his owir^ > 
perfoffitences, c»r had ever elevated his ideas M^-I 
that ideal perffectiojft which every genius b^mltooo 
excel is condemned always to purrae, and nev^i^i^t 
overtake. In the first suggestions of his imagi«Wt-oii 
tion he acquiesced} he thouj^t th6mgifK>dlvadi 
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did not aeek fop bi&tten His works imy be rdstd 
a longtime without theioeciKrrenoe <^ a single Ime 
tbat sUnda promirient from the rest. • 

The poem on Creation has, howefer, the &p^ 
pearance of more circumspection ; it wants neither 
harmony of number^, sccuracy of thou^t, nor 
elegance of diction : it has either been written 
with great care, or, what cannot be imagined of 
so long a work^ with such felicity as made eare 
less necessary. 

Its two constituent parts are ratiocination and 
description. To reason in verse is allowed to be 
difficult J but Blackmore not only reasons in verse, 
but very often reasons poetically ;. and finds the 
art of uniting ornament with strength, and ease 
with closeness. This is a skill which Pope might 
have condescended to learn from him, when he 
needed it so niuch in his Moral Essays. ., 

In his descriptions both of life apd. nature, the 
poet and the philosopher happily co-operate j tenth 
is recommended by elegance, and degree sil».' 
tained by truth. 

In the structure and order of .the po^pv ^pt 
only the greats parts are properly coDsequtiv% 
but the didactick and illustrative paragtapfa^ are* 
so happily mingled, that labour is relieved by; 
pleasure, and the attention is led on through. a 
long succession of varied excellence to tl^eorir 
ginal position, t^ue fundamental piinciple of wisdom 
and of virtue. 
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Aa the, NirQie poems of Bbckmore afe now 
little ready it i& thought proper to insert, as a spe- 
Crimen from Prince Arthur^ the song of Mopas 
mentioned hy Molinettx* 

But that whicb Arthur with most pleasure heard 
Were noble strains, by Mopas sung the bard. 
Who to his harp in lofty verse began. 
And through the secret maze of I^ature ran. 
He ^be Great Spirit sung, that all thingd fill'd. 
That the tumultuous waves of Chaos stiird ; 
Whose nod disposed the jarring seeds to peace; 
And made the wars of hostile Atoms cease. 
All Beings, we in fruitful Nature find; 
Proceeded from the Great Eternal Mind ; 
Streams of his unexhausted spring of power. 
And, chcsrish'd with his influence, endure. ^ 

He ^read the pure cerulean fields on high. 
And arch'd the chambers of the vaulted sky. 
Which he, to suit their glory with their height. 
Adorned with globes, that reel, as drunk with lighi 
His hand directed all the tuneftrl sphered. 
He >tum'd their orbs, and polished all the stars. 
He fill'd fbe Sun*s vast famp with golden light r 
And bid the silver Moon adorn the night. 
He spread the airy Ocean without shores. 
Where birds'are wafted with their feather'd oiars. 
'Cheti sung the bard how the light vapours rise 
Vr^vi^ tiie warm earth, and dood the smiling skies: 
^e pwg how some, chill'd in their airy fl%ht. 
Fall scattered dowfi in pearly dew by night; 
How some, raised higher^ sit in secret steams 
On the reflected pbints of boun^ng beams, ' ' ' 
TM^ chUrd with cold, they shade th' etherial piaitf, ' 

Then on the thirsty earth descend in rain ; > . ■ . i 

How some, whose parts a slight contexture show. 
Sink hovering through the air, in fleecy snow ; 
How part is spun in silken threads, and clings 
Entangled in the grass in glewy strings ; 

VOL. II. Q 
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How others stamp to stone^ with rushing sound 

Fall from their crystal quarries to the ground ; 

How some are laid in trains^ that kindled fly> 

In harmless fires by nighty about the sky ; 

How some in winds blow with impetuous force^ 

And carry ruin where they bend their course^ 

While some conspire to form a gentle breeze^ 

To fan the air^ and play among the trees ; 

How some^ enraged^ grow turbulent and loud^ 

Pent in the bowels of a frowning cloud. 

That cracks, as if the axis of the world 

Was broke, and Heaven's bright towers were downwards 

hurlU 
He sung how earth's wide ball, at JoTe*s command. 
Did in the midst on airy columns stand ; 
And how the soul of plants, in prison held. 
And bound with sluggish fetters, lies concealed. 
Till with the springes warm beams, idmost released 
From the dull weight, with which it lay opprest, 
' Its vigour spreads, and makes the teeming earth 
Heave up, and labour with the sprouting birth : 
The active spirit freedom seeks in vain. 
It only works and twists a stronger chain ; 
Urging its prison's sides to break a way. 
It makes that wider, where 'tis forced to stay : 
Till, having form'd its ,living house, it rears 
Its head, and in a tender plant appesurs^ 
Hence springs the oak, the beauty of the grove. 
Whose stately trunk fierce storms can scarcely move- 
Hence grows the cedar, hence the swelling vine 
Does round the elm its purple clusters twine. 
Hence painted flowers the smiling gardens bless. 
Both with their fragrant scent and gaudy dress. 
Hence the white lily in full beauty grows. 
Hence the blue violet and blushing rose. 
He sung how sunbeams brood upon the earth, 
» And in the glebe hatch such a numerous birth ; 
Which way the genial warmth in Summer storms 
Turns putrid vapours to a bed of worms ; 
How rain, transform'd by this prolifick power. 
Falls from the clouds an animated shower. 
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He sung the embryo's growth within the womb^ 
^And how the parts their various shapes assume. 
With what rare art the wondrous structure's wrought^ 
From one crude mass to such peHection brought ; 
That no part useless^ none misplaced we see> 
None are forgot^ and more would monstrous be. 



q2 
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FEN TON. 



The brevity with which I am to write the accoutif 
of Elijah Fenton is not the effect of indiflerence 
or negligence. I have sought intelligence among 
his relations in his native country, but have not 
obtained it. 

He was bom near Newcastle, in Staffordshire, ' 
of an ancient family*, whose estate was very ckm^ 

* He was bom at Shelton, near Newcastle, May «0, 1685^ 
and wa^ the youngest of eleven chUdren of John Fenton, an at- 
torney at law, and one of the coroners for the county of StaiSord. 
His father died in 1694; and his grave, in the churchyaH" of 
Stoke-upon-Trent, is distinguished by the following elegant Ea* 
tin inscription from the pen of his son : 
H.S. E. 
Johannes Fenton 
/ de Shelton 
antique stirpie generosus ; 
juxta reliquias conjugis 

Catharine 

forma, moribus, pietate, 

Optimo viro dignissiroae : 

Qui 

intemerata in ecclesiam fide, 

et virtutibus intaminatis enituit ; 

,,^ . necnon ingenii lepore 

bonis artjbus expoliti. 
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siderable ; but he was the youngest of twelve 
children, and being therefore necessarily destined 
to spme lucrative employment was sent first to 
school, and afterwards to Cambridge*, but, with 
many other wise and virtuous men, who at that 
time of discord and debate consulted conscience, 
whether well or ill informed, more than interest, 
h.e doubted the legality of the government, and 
refusing to qualify himself for publick employment 
by the oaths required, left the university without 
a degree; but I never heard that the enthusiasm 
of opposition impelled him to separation from the 
Church. 

By this perverseness of integrity he was driven 
out a commoner of Nature, excluded from the 
regular modes of profit and prosperity, and re- 
duced to pick up a livelihood uncertain and for- 
tuitous ; but it must be remembered that he kept 
his name unsullied, and never suffered himself to 
be reduced, like too many of the same sect, to 
mean arts and dishonourable shifts. Whoever 
mentioned Fenton, mentioned him with honour. 
The life that passes in penury must necessarily 

ac animo erga omne9 benevolo^ 

sibi suisque jucundus vixit. 

Decern annos uxori dilectae superstes 

magnum sui desiderium bonis 

omnibus reliquit. 
A no J S*^"*^® humanae 1694^ 
\ aetatis suae 56. 
See Gent. Mag. 1791, vol. LXI, p. 703. N. 
• He was entered of Jesus College, and took a Bachelor's de- 
gree in 1704 ; but it appears by the list of Cambridge graduates 
tiiat he removed in 1726 to Trinity Hall. 
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pass in obscurity. It is impossible to trace ¥eaaton 
from year to year, or to discover what means he 
used for his support* He was a while Secretary 
to Charles Earl of Orrery, in Flanders^ and tutor 
to his young son, who aiierwards mentioned him 
with great esteenf and tenderness* He was at 
one time assistant in the school of Mr* Bonwicke 
in Surrey; and. at another kept a school for himr 
self at Sevenoaks in Kent^ which he brought into 
reputation; but was persuaded to leave it (1710} 
by Mr. St. John, with promises of a more honour- 
able employment. 

His opinions, as he 3|ivas a Nonjuror, seem not 
to have been remarkably rigid. He wrote with 
great zeal and affection the praises of Queen Anne, 
and very willingly and liberally extolled the Duke 
of Marlborough, when he was (I707) at the height 
ofhis^lory. 

He expressed still more attention to Marl- 
borough and his family by an ele^ack . Pastpral 
on the Marquis of Blandford, which could be 
prompted only by respect or kindness; for neithef 
the Duke nor Duchess desired the praise, or 
liked the cost of patronage. 

The elegance of his poetry entitfecj him to the 
company of the wits of his time, arid the amiable? 
n^s of his manners made him loved wherever he 
was known. Of his friendship tq Southern and 
Pope there af e lasting monuments. 

He published in 1707 a collection of poems. 

By Pope he was once placed in a station that 
might have been of < gjreat advantage* Craggs, 
when be was advanced to be Seqretary of StaJbe 
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j^abcNlt 17^)> fueling his wdnt of literature, de- 
sired Pope t6 procure him an instructor, by whose 
iielp be might supply the deficiencies of his educa- 
tion. Pope recommended Fenton, in whom Craggs 
foinJid all that he was seeking. There was now a 
prospect of ease and plenty, for Fenton had m^rit, 
and Graggfe Bad generosity: but the small-pox 
siijddeiily piit an end to the pleasing expectation. 
'"' When Pope, after the great success of his Iliad, 
undertook the Odyssey, being, as it seems, weary 
of translating, he determined to engage auxiliaries. 
Twelve books he took to himself, and twelve he 
distributed between Broome and Fenton: the 
books allotted to Fenton were the first, the fourth, 
the mnetdenth, and the twentieth. It is ob- 
servable, that he did not take the eleventh, which 
he had before translated into blank verse ; neither 
did Pope claim it, but committed it to Broome. 
Hefwthetwo associates performed their parts is 
w^U known to the readers of poetry, who have 
never been able to distinguish their books from 
HhoBe of Pope. 

In 17^3 was performed his tragedy of Mariamne ; 
to which Southern, at whose house it was \yritten, 
is^siid to have contributed sudh hints as his theatri- 
ictt experience supplied. When it was shown to 
Oibberyit was rejected by him, with the additional 
insolence of advising Fenton to engage himself in 
some employment of honest labour, by which he 
m^t obtain that support which he could never 
t hope from his poetry. The play was aotfed'at the 
'Othei' theatre; ahd the brirtal petulance of Cibber 
was' conAitedj thoiigh, 'perhaps, not shamed, by 
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general applauia* .JF^nton's pfoites am snd to 
have ax^ounied to near a tboUMod poundsi M^h 
ivludb he diachai^d a ctebt cDiitracte4 W ^ 
attendance at) court* 

Fenton 3Mi»B to have had soine peoiiiLiar mystem 
of verBificatioEi* > Marianme is wcLtten in lines of 
ten syllables^ with few of those redundant ter- 
minations whicfx the drama not only admits \mt 
irequire3f as more nearly approaching to real dia- 
logue. The tenor of his verse is so uniform digat 
it cannot be thou^t casual; and yet upon what 
principle he so constructed it, is difficult to 
dbcaven 

The mention of his play brings to my mind a 
very trifling occurrence. Fenton was one daydln 
the company of Brocnne his associate, and Fo9^, 
a clergyman, at that time too well known, t^ose 
abilities, instead of furnishing convivial merriment 
to the voluptuous and dissolute, miglit have enabled 
imxk to excel among the virtuous and the' wife. 
They determined all to see the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, which was acted that night; and Eenion, 
as a dramatick poet, took them to the stage'door; 
where the. door<^keeper inquiring who they weri^ 
was told that they wtere three very heoessary mm, 
Ford, Broome, and Fenton. The n&me in^i^^ 
play, which Pope restored to Brook, waf.j^ieii 
JBrpome. jr^il a 

.'.:i Xt^ wa$ perhaps 9^fter this play that be undertook 
to revile the punctuation of i Milt(^fB -- paems^ 
w9^Qb|-as the author neither wiiote the oUgul^ 
cqpy nor corrected the press, was supposed ^^cai- 
p^yie of ^meodrpent . To this . edition he^preli Ae^ 
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a short and degant account df MUtoiJ^3 Jife^* irritten 
at oBee witfi tetidelrness and' integrity; ' 

He published likewise {"17^) a veiy splendid 
edition of Waller, with notes 'ofteH* tusc^uU often 
entertaiinng^ but too imuch ^ Extended hy long 
quotations from Clarendon^ IliustrdtionsidraWn 
from a book so easily coosillted/' should be made 
by referenoe rather tiian tranilcri^oa. ^ 

The latter part of his Ufe was calm aod-pleaqant. 
The relict of Sir William Tritmbidl invited hirii, 
by Pope's recommendation, to educate her son ; 
whom he first instructed at home, and then at- 
tended to Cambridge. The lady afterwards de- 
tained him willi her as the auditor of her accounts. 
He often wandered to London, and amused him- 
self with the conversation of his friends. 

He died in I7SO, at Easthampstead in Berk- 
shire, the seat of Lady Trumbull ; and Pope, who 
had been always his friend, honoured him wkh an 
eiKttaphy of/ wlHch he borrowed the two iirst bnes 
from Grashaw, . ( r i 

FeBton was tall and bulky, inetihed ^ c<^- 
puleiioer which he did not lessen by mucbexeccftsei} 
ibr hcvwas very sluggish and sedentary^ rose j late, 
.and: when he had risen, sat down to his vlMX>k or 
papers. A woman that otice waited'on him in a 
lodgii^, told him, as she said, that he w([>uld^Mie 
a bed, and be fed with a spoon/' This, however, 
#as not the worst that might h^ve bieen^prog- 
jaostio^ted$ for Pope says, in fapis Letters, that 
f^kc died of indolence ;" but his immediate i$«r- 
temper was the gout. 
* Qf his morals and his conversation the leu:coa*iit 
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u iwiform : hb wa^ never named but with ptsise 
and fondness^ as a man in the hi^iest degree 
amiohle and excdilent. Such was the character 
giv«o fahnt^ the Earl of Orrery, his pupil ; auch 
is the testimony of Bope*; and sudi were tiie 
ai]ffi:ages of all who could boast of his acquaitttancef 

By a formet writ» of his life a story is told, 
which ought not to be forgotten. He used, in the 
latter part of his time, to pay his relations in the 
country a yearly visit. At an entertainment made 
for the family by his eider brother, he observed, 
that one of his sisters, who had married unfortu- 
nately, was absent ; and found, upon inquiry, that 
distress had made her thought unworthy of in- 
vitation. As she was at no great distance, he 
revised to sit at the table till she was called^* and, 
when she had taken her place, was oarefelko show 
her' particular attention. 

His collection of poems is now to be considered. 
The Ode to the Sun is written upon a comnK»ipkm, 
without uncommon sentiments ; but its greatest 
fault is its length* No poem should be long of 
which the pwpose is only to strike the fancy, 
without enlightening the understanding. by pre* 
cept, ratiociiieation^ or narrative* A bla^e first 
pleases, and then tires the ^igfat. 

Of Morelio it is suiScient to say, that it is an oc- 
casioned pastoral, which implies something neither 
i|i|Uu.ral nor artificial, neither c<»nick r^v serioi». 

The next ode is irregular, and therefi^re* de- 
fective. As the sentiments are pioug, they cannot 

* Spence. 
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ieasily be new } for what can be added to tofncks 
on which successive ages :faave beenemployed I 

Of the Paraphrase* on Isaiah nothing very fa- 
vourable can be said. Sublime and solemn prose 
g^ins little by a change to blank verse ; and tfafe 
paraphrast has deserted his original, by admitting 
images nc^ AjsiatiiVkf at least not Judaioal : 

— Returning Peace, 
Dove-eyed, and robed in white.— 

Of his petty poems some are very triflings with- 
out any thing to be praised either in the thought 
or expression* He is unlucky in his competition ; 
he tells the same idle tale with Congreve, and does 
not tejl it so well. He translates from Ovid the 
same epistle as Pope;, budt I am afraid not. with 
equal happiness. 

To e;xamine his performances.one by one would 
' be tedious* His transktion from Homer into blank 
veraiS' witt €nd few readers, while another can be 
hftd in rhyme* The piece addressed to Lambaide 
iS'.QO disagreeable specimen of epistolary pMtry^;^ 
andt his Ode to the liord Grower wais pronoituoed 
by Pope' t^e next ode in the English language to 
Etryden's .Cecilia* Fenton may be justly, styled 
an excellent versifier, and a good poet. . 

Whatever I have said of Fenton is confirmed 
by Pope in a letter, by which he communicated to 
Broome an account of his death. 
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'••''•'•' TO ' 

The Rev*. Mr; BROOME. 
At PuLTBAM, nekr Harle&tone 

• Nor ' ' ' '•- 

[By BeCOLES Bag.] SCFFOLKE 

EKSir, 

* I iNitBNDED to write to ymi on this melan- 
choly mbject; the death of Mr. Fenton, before y" 
came; but stey'd to have iriformd myself & you of 
y* circumstances of it. All I hear is, that he felt a 
Gradual Decay, tho so early in Life, & was declining 
for £ or 6 months. It was not, as I apprehended, 
the Gout in bis Stomach, but I believe rather a 
Complication first of Gross Humours, as he was 
naturally corpulent, not discharging themselves, as 
he used no sort of Exercise. No man better bore 
y* approaches of his Dissolution (as I am told) or 
with less ostentation yielded up his Being. The 
great Modesty w*"*" you know was natural to him, 
and y*^ great Contempt he had for all Sorts of Vanity' 
& Parade, never appeared more than in his laftt 
moments: He had a conscious Satis&ctton (no 
doubt) in acting right, in feeling himself hdnest, 
true j & unpretending to more than was his own. 
So he dyed, as he lived, with that secret, yet suffi- 
cient. Contentment. 

As to any Papers left behind him, I dare say they 
can be but few ; fqr this reason. He never wrote 
out of Vanity, or thought much of the Applause of 
Men. I know an Instance where he did his u^fnost 
to conceal his own merit that way ; and if we join 
to this his natural Love of Ease, I fancy we must 
expect little of this sort : at least I hear of none 
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except some few further iremarks on Waller (w*'^ 
his cautious integrity made, him /leave an order to 
be given to Mr. Tonson) apd perhaps, tha lis many 
years since I saw it, a Trano^tion of y* first Book 
of Oppian. He had b^guB a Tr^edy of Dion* j 
but made small progress in it; 

As to his other Affairs, he'43f^iHH>r, l^ut honest, 
leaving no Debts, or Legacies j except of a few p**' 
to Mr. Trumbull and my Lady, in token of respect, 
Gratefulness, & mutual Esteem. 

I shall with pleasure take upon me to dracw.this 
amiable, quiet, deserying, unpretending Christian ' 
and Philospphical character, in His Epitaph. Thef e 
Truth may be spoken in a few words : as for Flourish^ . 
& Oratory, & Poetry, I leave them to younger and 
more lively Writers, such as love writing for writing 
sake> & w"* rather show their own Fine Parts, jf^ 
Report; the valuable ones of any other man. So th^ * n 
Elegy I r.^ouncie. . . : ^ 

I condole with you from my heart, oii:tb^ jo^rff 
of sp worthy k n^an, and a Friend to us bpth, , iN-Qij^l x 
he is goqe^ I must tell you he has done )¥>u ibass^o) 
a good office, & set your character in the feii^est 
light to, some who either mistook you, or kneipvr you 
not. I doubt not he has done the ,same for me. i . % 

Adieu : Let us love his Memory^ and pi;pfit^ l?y 
his example. I am very sincerely . ^ . ^ 

D'Sir , ; . 

Your aifectionate , ,. 

& real Servant :r 

A.POPE. 

Aug. 29, 1730. ^ 
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John Gay, descended from ^n old family that had 
been long in possession of the manor of* Grold- 
worthy in Devonshire, was born in 1688, a^ x>r 
near Barnstaple, where he was educated by Mr. 
Luck, who tau^t the school of that town with 
good reputation, and, a little before he retired 
from it, published a volume of Latin and En^lsh 
veAes. Under such a master he was likely td form 
a taste for poetry. Being born without pro^ct 
of hereditary riches, he was sent to LOfiddfa'm his 
youth, and placed apprentice witlV*a silk-fnercer. 

How long he continued behind the countiei*, or 
Mfith what degree of softness and dexterity he re- 
ceived and accommodated the ladies, as he jiro- 
bably took no delight in telling tt, is not' known. 
Tlie report is, that he was soon weary of either the 
restraint or servility of his occupiation, and Easily 
persuaded his master to discharge him. 

The Duchess of Monmouth, remarkable for in- 
flexible perseverance in her demand to be treated 
as a princess, in 1712 took Gay into her service as 

* Goldworthy does not appear in the Villare. ' 
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sectetary,: by quitting a diop for such service he 
might gain leisure^ but he ^rtajinly ^vanced little 
in the boast of independence. Of his leisure be 
made so good use, that he published next year a 
poem on Rural Sports, and inscribed it to Mr.Pope, 
^ho was then rising fast into rej^utation. Pope 
was pleased with the honour ; and when he be- 
came acquainted with Gay, found such attractions 
in his manners and conversation, that he seems to 
have received him into his inmost confidence ; and 
a friendship was formed between them which lasted 
to their separation by death, without any known 
abatement on either part; Gay was the g^Bifisral 
favourite of the whole association of wits y but 
ibey. regarded him as a play-fellow rather thanr a 
partner, and treated him with more fondness than 
respeict. 

JNe^t year he published The Shepherd^s Week, 
siiiL £ngH9h. pastorals, in which theiyiagQs are 
drawn from real life, such as it appears among the 
rusjticks in parts of England remote from London. 
Steele, in some papers of the Guardian, had praised 
Amb|:ose Philips, as the pastoral writer that yielded 
only to Theocritus, Virgil, and Spenser. Pope, who 
had also published pastorals, not pleased to be 
overlooked, drew up a comparison of his own com- 
positions with those of Philips^ in which he coveptly 
gave himself the preference, while he seemed to 
di^wn it. Not content with this, he is supposed to 
have incited Gay to write The Shepherd's W^^k, 
to show, that if it beoiecessary to copy natw^ with 
minuteness, rural life must be exhibited such as 
grossness and ignorance have made it. So far the 
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pla« )w» rQMwal>lf |,.)|u|^.tbenptMflor9Js asie* iviMQ^ 

thfy ( cQixld: ajttain of. ob^ol^ kwgiiaget' ao4 by . 
coiii$a^(iM0«Q in ta styM tl3at»wsi B«ver t^ckftn^ nm. « . 
writt49:in: a9y/lat)guag&x)¥iU any iiiaci^ r -^ ^d^ 

Ito^/t)»fi^ilNl of r^^lUy and teutb bocam? ^9f»9b- 
spicuous, even when the . int^tion ^ was to aimWi ; ; 
th^iififgroyetiiig ^nd d^aded. These Paste^riii^ 
be^sMH^ ip9^ular, ^x^i were read with delist m j^u^k , 
repcesf^pAatiD^s. of rural manners and occupatioiB^i - 
byrihpa^ wholiad np, interest in th^ rivalry .<*rtb^ii 
poiett^f inpt knawledge of the critical dispute. f. :< 

{D^'iyiS he brought a comedy called The- ^ife., 
of ^athf iipon the stage) but it received no ag^iai^s^i; u 
hejpiiiiBted it, however; and seventeen yeatrs-ajpbe^ 
having /alt^r^d it, and, as he thoughti ad^p^odjii 
mqrf^to thapublick tast^, he c^ered ita^i^v^ojle^ 
tow«t buti tfeough he was .flushed witi^ t^fq^fie|^o' 
of ^^iCefiW^r'sOpera, had tjie xnvx^i&q^ifi ^¥fifmy\ 
it«gfiW;r^fiCted. .. .,:,,/ /in.nnoii 

IiyjthfiJastyear of Queen Anne's M^^9^t?f9^H*\ 
made, sacxetary . to the Earl of Cl^fej^pn^ufmiui] 
ba^dor to. t&e court • of Hanov^i;^ .Tltfs.iisaf q%^) 
stal«iiv thftti »atu35aUyt gaye, him. ho$»ei» off )i;^^n^ii)|| ic> 
fromimnvy. party >, .biAU the Queen's death :,puyt^#Bjio 
end :to*hB^'fa[vqur^ aiMit hie had dedicate^ .bis,.$J[p9^iV}r/' 
herdV^^ej^.tR.JB^luaghroke, whicb glwjft^poftjfe^i. 
dered cm/;^rmv^. fcbat obstrijqt^ ^l -. ^^A^m^Jii : 
from the Hous^of Hanover. ,, :^f,}^ -,(it 

He diiilWJtf <bPFeve^> K)wit to(>»pfoye;^a r^i^ 
which *ib^^(0^e^bM'g^ bim to tihe,fl^pqt/9j^jt]»^,. 
royal faai^l^.i Qp:the airwal -<?fcthp P|ifW5^ 
Wales, he wP9tdia',po«nv!>iid <)|»twi|«d i|o^/f|ii|0i. 
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£iivour, th«t both tive pritice ahd the fmncess wettt 
to see his Wii^ d' ye tsall it, a kind of moct tweedy, 
in ^ioh the images were eomidcy atod the action 
^rave ; so that, as- Pope retate^, Mr. Cromwdli 
who could not hear what was said, was at a h>ss 
how tf> reconcile the laughter of the audience with 
the solemnity of the scene. 

0£ this performance the value certainly is but 
little J but it was one of the lucky trifles that give 
pleasure by novelty, and was so ntuch favoured by 
the audience, that envy appeared against it in the 
fonn of criticism ; and Griffin, a player, in con« 
junction with Mr. Theobald, a man afterwards 
more remarkable, produced a pamphlet called The 
Key to the What d'ye call it ; which, says Gay, 
** calls me a blockhead, and Mr. Pope a knave." 

But fortune has always been inconstant. Not 
loilg afterwards (1717) he endeavoured to enter- 
tain the town with Three Hours after Marriage j 
a comedy written, as there is sufficient reason for 
believing; by the joint assistance of Pope and Ar^ 
buthiioti One purpose of it was to bring inta co*- 
tempt Dr. Woodward the fossilii^t, a man not really 
or jtistly contemptible. It had the fate which such 
outjretges deserve : the scene in which Woodward 
was directly and apparently ridiculed, by the in- 
troduction of a mummy and a crocodile, disgusted 
the audience, and the performance was driven off 
the stage with general condemnation. 

Gay is represented as a man easily incited to 
hope, and deeply depressed when his hopes were 
disappointed. This is not the character of a herd; 
but it may naturally imply something morie ge-^ 

VOL. IL E 
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neraiUy weloome^ a ftoft aod dvil compfiniali. Wba- 
ever is^li toikopef tgaod fincim odfaert m HJ^gmAtb 
please thetn.^jhuthe Itetr beliiSTebrhirpowemstTODg 
endttgb to forces tbab^mt way, comiDttd^t tmm 
only to ptoi8e'1iiBlsoi& ' < ' - t. ^ * {./. f. 

He hidMweQ/Bfiiipie eiunigli to im^ifpjm tiuye 
those who'laughcfdot the What d'ye oaU it Inroulil 
raise the fortune of its author^ and, findiBg no- 
thing dower; aimk mU> dejection* Hia fnenda^en- 
deavenred ta divert biiii« The Earl of Blir Iw^too 
seat'bim (I716) into. DeiroBshire } the year after^ 
Mr. Pulteney took him to Aix) and in thei^'ftlL 
kmng year LordHarcouit invited him to kta seot^ 
where, during hifr visit, two^^orat loveM wcfpe kiiled 
with lightning, as i» particularly told In Po]^?b 
Letters^ - -. • ^ n-' •■' 

Being no^ generidly known^ he pidi^lislimt (I7SO) 
his Woemsby SQbi9cri|ition with such svxiceds^Jthat 
he raided' a thousand pounds ; and halted Ak fKehdIt 
to a consultation, what use might be best/iiiltt«tetcif 
it. i^^^to, the steward of Lo^d (h£(»di^ adl^sed 
him td intrust i't to the funds» and 'live uponthb 
interest') Atbirthnot bade him to i9itrust^iit><t<> 
ProvideM^,' and live upon tiie ^neipaiv^9l[^ 
directed him, and was seconded fe^ Smltty to^'j^U^ 
chase an, annttit^. . : iiix ^ 

Gay in that d^astMus year* had a {tn^setit ^tb 
young Craggs ofmrne South-sea stock, and^use 
supposed hifnself^>lo^ be master of tw^enty >tll6ia^nd 
pounds^'i^Hk Mends peimaded^ Um to 'sdUhts 
share ; but he dreamed of dignity and sf^endour. 
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and' eouldtnot bBti to tketfvxt^ his own foi^ime. 
H^ wai»^ihefi ImfiiiKPtimed to mil as much as-woukT 
povehasa an }lnit)drad; A' yeaii^ fbr life, ♦" wbieh," 
99Lys FkasAasSi ^^<WS1 aEiakeyQii dare of a cleata shirt 
and a shoulder of mutton evety day/' : This counsel 
was rejeeted i 4hel profit aii^ prinoipid'. were lost, 
and^O^y smil$i under tile calamity w low that his 
life ^came in danger. v 

By the csite of fak friends, among wbom Pope 
appeals to have shown particular tentSesoeas^ fah 
health was restored ; and, returning to his studies^ 
he wrote a tragedy called The Captives, which: hte 
wafr invited io read before th^ Princess of Walea. 
liVlefa; the hour came, he saw tiie princess and her 
ladk^ aU in expieetation, and advancing with re- 
verence, too great for any other attention, stumbled 
iil< a 9tpaU and falling forwards, threw down a 
wdighty Japait screeru The prinwss stsurtedi th* 
fedid«l%^i{eiarf*^ and poor Gay, after all the dig^ 
ii\irhmme^y^9. dtill to read his play. 
.,Tttaf*te of Ttie Captives, which was acled at 
Bf^ury liOTfiiiift l7^-4> I know not* j but be now 
^hoiigbft hirttsetf m fevour, and undertook <i7^) 
t^tfriteavcAumedf Fables for the improt/fti^ent 
off^oypmig Duke of C«mikerland. For this he 
is ^aid i& have been promised a rewai^d^ which he 
hadvdoubfless magnified with, ail the wild ex- 
p<wrf:*«ms o6liidigej4<^aMd.vani^^^ * ^' * 
, i;^#ietf;ye« jdie prince and |MEkioeas:i)4cs^ king 
iHSdl^neeii, m& G9^s:wm to be^gtee^ tndjffippy ; 

♦ It was acted seren nights. The author's third night was 
by iMiAtiifttidof ^^ir royal k^^nfiftssies. 

R 2 
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but on thesetitlemeot iof the hay^ehold, l^e ^oi^ 
himself appointed gentleman ushrr to the, liiiac?ss 
Loubsa. By this q^r he t^Pgh^ bim^i^if ipBilUed. 
and sent a foessage^to the que^ that b^ wa3>.tQiP 
dd for the pla<?^r ^here p^epa jto have been VMj^y 
machinatiofts^.ep^ployed, afterwards in hf^s favour ; 
and dUigp;xt QQiift wa? paid to Mrs* Ho^.ax^j after- 
wards Countess of Suffolk, who was much bc^lovetf 
by the king and quee.n, to engage, her interest for 
his promotion ; but solicitation, ver^^j and flat- 
teries were thrown awayj the lady heard theiq, 
and did nothing. 

All the pain which he suffered froqt n^kiCt^ of, 
as he perha()s termed it, the ingratitude of tbjB 
court, may be supposed to have been driven away 
by the unexampled sucpess of the.J^eggai;'^? PPP^^* 
This play, written in ridicule of t^bemusij^ijJLIfejjyi^ 
Dr^ma, was first offered to Gibber and h^ br^hr^ 
at Drury Lane, and rejected ; it being ^heiiL c^s;i.e^ 
to Rich, had the effect, as was ludi^oj^ly^^^aift* ^^ 
making Gay rich, and Rich gay. ». in . . t 

. Of this lucky piece, as the readef:.|(;a];iot^ but 
,yfhh to know the original and progress, Ih^Vif..^)- 
sejcted the relation which Spence.,tias. g;i>5fn,^ji|i 
Pope's words. _ ^ f.r,v -in 

" Dr. Swift had been observing onoe to Mf friS^ 
what ^n odd pretty sort of a thing ^,i^^fiffgf(^ 
JPa9,tQjral might make. Gay was inQ^pfldj|o.tigf,jit 
.^U^ a l^g f9r ;3ome time } but aftery^f^^^^j^j^ 
^^.W»iii^P^*>^^^f to wrUe^coppe4yo9%r<fhe^^^i^f 
i^Bt) .Tl\^f.^as what. gave ri^e .to the.gsggfffs 
jQper^., He began on it j and whep fifst be, ^f)% 
tinned it to Swift, the doQtpr djd.not Q^hi^ 
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the prOje<^ti As he carried it on, he showed what 
life Wrote to both of tis, ^Ad we now and tlien gave 
a correction, or a word df two of advice ; but it 
' wa^ ''wh<:rfly of his own 'writing.— ^When it was 
done, heithet of to thought it Syould succeed. We 
showed i^ 1:6 Congreve ; who, kfler reading it over, 
said, it would either take greatly, or be damned con- 
foundedly. We were all, at the first night of it, in 
great uncertainty of the event} fiir we were very 
much encouraged by overhearing the Duke of Ar- 
gyle, who sat in the next box to us, say, * It will do- 
it must do ! I see it in the eyes of them.* This was 
a good while before the first act was over, and so 
gacve us ease soon ; for that Duke (besides his own 
good taste) has a particular knack, as any one now 
living, fn discovering the taste of the publick. He 
was tjulte right in this, as usual ; the good nature 
^6f 'the atrdSence appeared stronger and stronger 
ev^ry act/ and ended in aclamoiir of applause.'* 
'' itiS irece^tiott liS thus recorded in the nbtes'tb the 
Dunciad: — 

t. ci<iT[^43 piece was received with greater applause 
iltaft 'Was " ieyer known. Besides being acted in 
liohdoh^ixty-three days mthout interruption, and 
renewed the next season with equatl applause, it 
■spread 'into all the great towns bf England ; was 
jiSayed in tnariy places to the thirtieth and fortieth 
ttmi^V at Bith and Bristol fifty,* ice. It inade its 
^!^f ess idto'^ Wales; Scotlaridi and Irelind, where 
lt^^#aS^'j)6ifottetea twerity^fbur days^sti^ciesstvely. 
4lt6ikffies^camed about with' iheia' the favourite 
abngs of^it itt firis, and hbiises were furnished 
^ith it in screens. The fanie of it was not con- 
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fined to the author only. The piei^^bfi'Wfio kcted 
FoUy, till then obscure, bjecame all ai'bitce'fhe ik^' 
vourite of this town,; her pictures wepr^ etigi^^vvd, 
and sold in great numbelrs ; her Uf<S wtittet^ hbUbi 
of letters and verses 'to her published^ Snd paintf- 
phlets made even of h^r sayings and jests, ^ Fur- 
thermore, it drove oii^pf England (for that season) 
tlie Italian Opera, which bad carried all heSofr^U 
for ten years.'* . - - 

Of this performance, when it was printed, the 
reception was different, according to the dStfertot 
opinions of its readers. Swift (iommetided it- for 
the excellence of its morality, as a piece that 
"placed all ki^ds of vice in the strongest and 
most odious light ;'* but others, and among iltem 
Dr. Herring, afterwards Archbishop ofCanterbtrry, 
censured it as giving encouragement ttot ^aadfjr^to 
vice but to crimes, by making a bighw^jrmsn'Sie 
hero, and dismissing him at last nnpuni^^;'*'^ 
has been even said, that, after the exhSn^Aa-klf 
the Beggar's Opera, the gangs of*foW^i>r&fe 
evidently multiplied. sjai.»fx,. t 

Both these decisions are surely tsiag^ef^lb^ 
The play, like many others, was plaiid jr^^imttcK 
only to divert, without any moral pnr^di^ ^md 
is therefore not likdy to do good; nor ekH'iltt^%ie 
conceived, without moi^e speculation thaii^^fift 
requires or admits, to be productive of muchne^li 
Highwaymen and house-breakers seldom' JfreqiiMM 
the play-honlse, or mingle in any degant^iVetbioB^ 
nor is it possible for any one to imagine that he 
may rob with safety, because he sees Macheath 
reprieved upon the stage. 
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ppiitifl^,^ l^U .m^ratfpQJbtjaine^ spch prevalence, 
t^^t wh.^J9^ Q^y pj-Qduq^d |a second patt tender the 
na^.i cf Pftll7> it was prohibited ty the lord 
cfc^flibed^in.; ^j^d he .wap forced tq lecoii^peilse 
hi$/ifepuj«(e by 3* subscription^ ^hicK is said to have 
b^gn so liberally bestowed, that what he called 
oppjredsion ended in jtfofit. The ^ publication. wa^ 
^o much favoured, that though the first part gained 
h^ foiix hundred pounds, near thrice as much 
was the profit of the second, . 

He received yet another recompense for this 
si^ppc^ed hai;jlship, in the afiectionate attention of 
the Duke and Duchess of Queensberry, into whose 
hppse he Mras taken, and with whom he passed the 
r^m^ining part of hijs life* The * duke, coh<- 
^dering his want of economy, undertook the ma^ 
q^eoa^t of hia>money> and gave it to him as he 
yfant^ f t. ; Bi;t it is supposed that thediscoun- 
-^ftnance.pf the court sunk deep into his heart, an4 
g^syf^ bWiQOire discontent than the applauses cff 
tenderness of his friends could ov^ower* H^ 
spw lell-iato his old distemper, au habitual colick, 
fjB^ lapguishied, though yviih many intervals of 
flfm sosudii^be^rfulness^ till a violent fit at last seized 
^jlpv 1^ oarried him to the grit ve, as Arbuthnot 
il^po^ted^ with more precipitance than he had ever 
IfpawiK flfe died on the 4*h x)f Declember/1732^ 
Ifffd was^ i^icid in Westminster Abbey. The let^ 
t^y .W^^ \ Ipirou^t an account of his . di^th to 
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Swift, wall laid by. % s^me d£^//uno|^»«4fibe' 
cause whep he receiye4 it bp ^yaeriEOiir^fet with the 
preconception of ^oine,W^fortu94f '^ ^ -' 

After bis de,at|i w^s pubUfbad ^ seiJopd ^oituae 
of Fables, motf, polfiticall than tik ibrmen ^iiis 
ojpera of .Acbillqs ^a^.ac^dy wd thf? profit^ m^e 
given to two widow .siisiters, who inherited ^bat.iie 
left, as his lawful heirs; for he died withoirtir a 
will, though he had gathered * three thousand 
pounds. There have appeared likewise under /bis 
name a comedy called the Distrest Wife, aod tlie 
Rehearsal at Gotham, a piece of humour. 

The character given him by Pbpe* is this, that 
*^ he was a natural man, without design^ who spoke 
what he thought, and just as he thought it;" and 
that ^Vhe was of a timid temper, and .fearfid pf 

fiving orfence to the great;" which« .g^ttiiniy 
pweyer, says Pope, was of no avaiU.. ,. rr .,» }v*( r;^> 
. As^a poet, he cannot be ratediK(eryvbigt[«ih£le 
was, as t once heard a female criJticjki^^lQai^i^f^^f 
^ lower order." He < had not i^ ati)y.gre»6$dfgf«e 
the mens iivinior^ the dignity of gei|^ii«. >nMiJk^9 
however, must be allowed to the a«tlj<|«iisii^Iaiiww 
species of composition, though it be . A^Axvof v^^ 
highest kind* We owe to Gay the ballad lOfioia, 
a mode of comedy .whkh at first was:«s|ippQ0i$diX) 
delight (Mily by its. novelty, but> has^.ttOW-^ b|rrihe 
expgriepce pi Ijialf a century be^ fpuaduM^weil 
accpmipodf^ted to the dispositipn/ pf a ppptidbaKi:>«l»* 
A^jXQ^^ likely to keep lp^gj<pqaM$swifiaf 

\., ^ ....•.• - * Spcacc. .', . ■-, . -, li-.-t 
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«hei^ag*; -Wiijeth«*>t!«s'Wi\^^ WSiS tUe pto- 
dum ^*Jai%e*ient »t^ <if lii^t? the praise df it rtiust 
be given to iii&iitv^^rdbrfihA^ 

ri»erit Of origltolify <^nn6t liiS iatJ^\it,e<l; "'' 

/fife first perfottoatic^i^'^lH^lliii^dri^pBrt 1^ stich 
Hi #jis easily' plannfed' abd ^eifeif6te3 ; it i^ nevier 
dittttemptible, nor ever fexcelleht^' : T&e F^tt fe;dtie 
^df thdse mylholo^dal fifefiois tjrWih/atittquity de- 
livers* re^y to the hSiud, biit' wHlfeh, like other 
things that lie open to every bn6'i tise; ar^ of little 
value. The attention riaturklly retires fro to a liew 
tale of Venus, Diatia, and Minerva. ' 

His Fables seem to have been a favourite work ; 
for, havihg published one volume, he left anofber 
behind him. Of this kind df Fables, the author 
»dde& ftot appear to have formed any distinct or 
settled notion'. Phadrus evidently confounds them 
-l^^th ^^les, and Gay both with Tales ^rid Alle- 
'gdl-ickirPl'^opopoeias. A Rible, or Apologue; spch 
tfsi^WW'Utaider considemtion, seems to be, in ^jbs 
genuine IstMe, a narrative in which beings irra- 
vtftitidl,' and sometimes inanimate, abores toqumiur^ 
^ri&n^tantutn ^(By are,' for the purpose of moral Jn- 
«tl»i|eti4^, feigned to act aind speak with human 
^ihUa^l^ti^ and passions. To this d^S<?riptpn the 
c$i)kii|^^i^ns of Gay do not alwiys conform. For 
l^ fabieiie givfes now and tfieii a tile^^ or ;an ab- 
^«|jrac<l^^ aillegory ; and from some,^ by whatever 
'jianw tbey inay be daltedj it will be'drfficult to ex- 
tract any moral principle. They are, however, 
told with liveliness ; the versification is smooth j 
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C«i*^i»i»p4/t3ffi Aft fWW 

i«, $prrtdy>.;V^ifW»%h^i^.rtei»» The iwl^fit 

j#§tJy wisb^ fiway^, . Aniicwjrt black»mitb«»wbt 
lk^yQ ^iom ^W, Pa:tty. v/^a,^ is performed .by yu)#ai^ 
Tb^ ^Pi^fa^fiqc^ of Clpapina i^ nauseaus, 9foA 
superfluous; a shoe-boy could have been pro^. 
duced by the casual cohabitation of mere mortals. 
Horace's rule is broken in both cases ; there is no 
dignics mndice nadus^ no difficulty that required 
any supernatural interposition. A patten may be 
made by the hammer of a mortal ; and a bastard 
may be dropped by a human strumpet. On great 
occasions, and on small, the mind is repelled by 
useless and apparent falsehood. 

Of his little poems the publick judgement seems 
to be right ; they are neither much esteemed, nor 
totally despised. The story of the Apparition is 
borrowed from one of the tales of Poggio« Those 
that please least are the pieces to which Gulliver 
gave occasion j for who can much delight in the 
echo of an unnatural fiction ? 

Dione is a counterpart to Amynta, and Pastor 
Fido, and other trifles of the same kind, easily 
imitated, and unworthy of imitation. What the 
Italians call comedies from a happy ccmdusion, 
Gay calls a tragedy from a mournful event ; but 
the style of the Italians and of Gay is equally tra- 
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gical* There is sotnetblng lA'tde po^tioM Arcadill 
so remote firom'ktioNvn redity^iSA speciriatire pos- 
sibility, that we can never support its representa- 
tion through a long work. A pastoral of an 
hundred lines miy fee eoduf§d< btif \^ho will hear 
df sheep and goats> ai^ myrtle' bbwers and purling 
rivul6ts, through five acts?? Sftdi scenes please* 
barbarians in the dawn of literatnre, fend children 
in the dawn of life ; but will be for the most part 
thrown away, as men grow wise, and natioi^ grow 
learned. 
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©RANVILLE 



Op Gbokge Granville, or, as others write, 
Greenvitlef or GrenviUe^ afterwards Lord Lans- 
downe, of Bideford, in the county of Devon, less 
is known than his name and high rank might give 
reason to expect. He was born about I6G7, the 
son of Bernard Greenville, who was intrusted by 
Monk with the most private transactions of the 
Restoration, and the grandson of Sir Bevil Green- 
ville, who died in the King^s cause, at the battle 
ofLansdowne. 

i His early education was superintended by Sir 
"William Ellis, and his progress was such, -thdt 
before the age of twelve he was sent to Ca«i- 
bridge*, where he pronounced a copy of his owh 
verses to the Princess Mary d*Est6 of Mrideiia, 
Uien Duchess of York, when she visited the uni- 
versity. 

At the accession of King James, being now at 

eighteen, he again exerted his poetical powers, and 

1 addressed the new monarch in three short pieces, 

ofVhich £he first is profane, and the two others 

* To Trinity College. By the university registei* it appears 
tliWt& lin^ffiMitied io'liifl^l^ferVdegree \fL 113719 : ^e inust, 
thwtfoija^wt tlo yM^ AfhteMfth «dme y6ar»l)tidk. - 
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such as a boy might be expected to produce ; but 
lie was commended by old. Waller, who perhaps 
Avas pleased to find himself imitated in six lines, 
vi^hich, though they begin with nonsense and end 
\i^ith dulness, e?:j(:it4d |n 4:h/]y^%^ a0hor a rap- 
. ture of acknowledgment, 

In numbers such s^yisHik^ self might use. 

It was probably about this time that he wrote 
the poem to the Earl of PeterbofDughy upcto IA4 
accomplishment of the Duke of York's marriage^ 
Hvith the Princess of Modena, whose charms ap-^ 
pear to have gained a strong prevalence ovef his^ 
imagination, and upon whom nothing ever l^r 
been charged but imprudent piety, an intetbperate' 
and misguided zeal for the propagation of Pojiwiry*. 

However faithful Granville might have b®60i 
toih0 King, or however enamoured of the Queet^/ 
he has left no reason for supposing that' h^.ap^j 
proved e^itiier the artifices or the violence itlth 
vyhilh the. King's religion was insin«liif*d(ittri fibW 
tr^ed. ;He endeavoured to be true afc oneeJtoJ 
t|je/ King and to the Church. z,"^ •. id 

^^Qfithis regulated loyalty he has 'transmitted tiw^ 
poptprity a sufficient proof, i6 the letter iwMchh^i 
wrote to his father about a month before' the/ 
IJrince of Orange landed^ ^ M- *' m.m i \ 

'- ^* Mar,* near Doncasfer;Oet6",;l'6S^^^^ 

*^To the Honourable Mr. fearnard' Gr^hv^^ * 

the Earl of Bkthe's,- St. James*s. 

•Sir, . ,, ,, . . :. ' ,ii / ' '•' -.'-T gT * 

mission for ^nkc^ a»Q.JK)!Wa|r alter . or oopl/myt' 
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Ae$ke at tills importaal^ juncture to venture my 
life, in 8CM8ie laaoiier os otbert foe my Kisg. s^d 
irty country, 

'*I cannot bi^sur living imdar the f^roach of 
lying obscure and idle in a country ^etiremen^ 
.when evejy man who h^ttie. least stfnae of ho^* 
nour should be ptf^ff^skig'lw flic^ fi^^ . 

^^You saay jnetDf^b^ri iSix> with what reluctaDce 
I jsuhmitt^d to ypmiicommand^ upon McwoiQuth's 
rebellion, wb^n^nor importunity could prevail with 
ym, to permit .tfie to leave the academy :. I was 
^too yowg &> be hazarded; but» give me leave .to 
say» it is glorious at any age to die for one's 
eou^tfy, and the sooner the nobler the sacrifice. 
. **I am new older by three years* My uncle 
iB^e was n9t sq old when he wa6^1eftiai»<>Qg{l^ 
<lto» aH the battle of Newbury } nprymysm^^f 
i^ ^hen.yqu madeyoMJ escape iro»J^^^ituteff'9, 
<»ii«^» y<PW brother at the defence of Seiljy^ , » 
;.. ^^Xhe ?ame cause has now come rpmid ^9^ 
•agai^' The King has b^n misled ^ let;those^who 
)iave misled him be aaswerable for it« N^€)4y 
can deny but he is 9ac:ired in his own person ; and 
it is ev^y hfiPf^t ma^^^s duty to defend it. 

*• You are pleased to say, it is yet doubtful if 
the Hollanders are rash enough to mafce such as 
attempt; but, be that as it will, I beg leai^fe to 
AP^st ^upon it, that I may be presented to bis 
Mf^y^ty^. «is one. whose utmost ambitidit is" to 
i^c^ Jjiislife' to his service, and my eountnyls, 
-f^fffrjU^^^jaimpleofallmy an<)e»^ ^ -: Ajoid 
> V Tkk ge»try assembled at^Ywk^ to agfee j^^w* 
t\^: i:^ce of repreaentafeives for the ecrftfft)?,-. iiave 
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prepared an addfe^, tti. tesUtte ibin Majesty they 
are reAdy toisLtfiddts their liveB ^tfA fortutito f<Mr 
him upon this and all other occasions i hot at the 
same timiepthey hui!i^ly1^l^chf h^'to gite'them 
i^di magi^atM^ as may he^igi^^hhlokhe laws 
of the hmd j for, a* presebt, fchete^te fl[^ attithorlty 
U> which thiay Can legalty^«iil«irti; i 1 n- J - ♦ ^ 

<< They have beeir X^itin^^^f^ liK^mtkti at 
Yoi»k, and thfe towfifs ad^ttcerit^ to isUpply thte ri- 
giifietits' at Hull ;> bat nobody will list. 

" By what I can hear, ev«y body wisbe* weJJ 
to the Kmgi but they W4Mild be glad his ifiifinistei^ 
were hanged. » ; -^ 

" The wittds continue sd contrary, tha* tto Jatw*- 
ing €an' be so soon as was alpprehended ; therefore 
I tn&y <h€|^, wilji yo«er leave a«i^ assiiMsai^, t(^^\k 
ie^din^s^ "before' any action can begy. 1 bei^i^h 
ydu^ ifil^Ll^mc^ liu^bly and most eai^neMty, tfr6 ^M 
this oD^^adt df' indulgence more t^ so tnmy^l^^ 
testtfti^nies which I have const^'fly reccdyefl of 
your^ goodness ; an4 be pleased 4o l^lieve^^^ie 
lAiMyS, wi& the utntost duty ai^^nubmissi^n/Silt^ 
Si ;- i' ^ Your most dtfiiM son, ^ '■' 

- ' **And most obedient sewawt^ 

•'■''"^^"" ■ * **>QEb^' ©ifcAlfVltt'E.*' 

-:: '• .^^ ■ : •. ; y f rt ; .' ■ ',i. i ^ .'V 

Through tbe whole reign ^^ Kihgl^^ttlidttlih^-iS 
supposed tO' have lived in literar^r r€tirbni€totf> iaWd 
indeed'had'jfiM^ s^me time f^ otb^^ p)east|ites'l]^t 
iiipmf(j£ stvi&y 4n his p^wen He iw^{ tti^^^lfe 
biographers* dMir^, >thry<^flg^S(§ll ^f a^iM|^ 
brother; .a 'deiKJttinMionjby^hScfr >««ri S«Westors 
prot^tbiaHy e3tpres»eitl>«lh^' tew^^se^ dtMe^d^^^ 
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and dependence. He is said, however, to have 
preserved himself at this time from disgrace and 
difficulties by economy, which he forgot or neg- 
lected in life more advanced, and in better fortune. 

About this time he became enamoured of the 
Countess of Newburgh, whom he has celeibrated 
with so much ardour by the name of Mira« He 
wrote verses to her before he was three-and-twenty, 
and may be forgiven if he regarded the face more 
than the mind. , Poets are sometimes in too much 
haste to praise. 

In the time of his retirement it is probable that 
he composed his dramatick pieces the She-Gal- 
lants (acted 1696), which he revised, and caHed 
Once a Lover, and always a Lover ; the Jew of 
Venice, altered from Shakspeare's Merchant of 
Venice (1698); Heroick Love, a tragedy (I7OI); 
The British Enchanters (I7O6), a dramatick poeiti; 
and Peleus and Thetis, a masqu6, written to ac- 
company the Jew of Venice. 

The comedies, which he has not printed in \As ' 
own editions of his works, I never saw; Once a 
Lover, and always a Lover, is said to be in a great 
degree indecent and gross; Granville could not 
admire without bigotry ; he copied the wrortg ^ 
well as the right from his masters, and may "be 
supposed to have learn led obscenity from Wy- 
cherley, as he learned mythology from Waller. 

In his Jew of Venice, as Rowe remarks, the ' 
character of Shylock is made eomick, and we are 
prompted to lau^ter instead of detestation. 

It is evident that Heroick Love was written, 
and presented op the stage, before th^ death of 
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T)rg^.. Jtk^^ythologipal tragedy,. ttpotttUe 
Jov© -of AgaaiefDMjpo axd X^hvys^is;. and : therefore. 
cas% gi^uk lutQ n^lect,^jy[lo^ghfO?^sed ifi yerw . 
by JDrydi^^anddn prQse;byJ?opfl. ,, . . ' , 
Ijt is* concluded by tj^ wipe-UlyM«s-w^ thv, 

5p^ech: . , A ,.:;. ./,; ' , ... ■; 

,. . Fate hahl9'.the,stfiAg8» and^n^u liV^ti^t^^reil i^w^ . 

But as they're led ; success is from above. . , . ^ 

At,. the acc.essipn of Quee9 Anne, bavi^g.bU ., 
foT%m^ improved. by bequests ftom bi& fathejv^ r 
and his uncle the Earl of Bath, he was t;d)0Sien ia 
paitUami^^l: for Fowey. He soon after engaged ia 
a joint translation of the In vectivjes against Philip, . 
with ^design, surely weak and puerjUct of tumi% , 
th^, .tl^under .of Demosthenei^ upon the bead c^.\ 
Lea^^is-.. .,.,•. :„ \j 

Ifq^erwards,(in 1706) had his estate-again . 7 
au^jp^g^4 by W inheritance from his44pr]^<>.^ .; 
ther^ §fr,,^eyil Granville,, who, ^s h& retiixjuedr,. 
from the government of Barbadoe^' dieid,at.,&e4^:, ^ 
H^{|({C)^t^iii^ tp serve in parliament ; and in |jb^ 
nii3^li,.j}^ qf Queen. Anne was chpa?n ku^t of.. , 
th^^Ji^e^fpr Cornwall. L f • 

4$it,t|ic^»ew>»bte change.of the ministry (1 TIP) : 
he,y»s.rflpj^e ^^ci^etary at war, in ibe pl^cfj.of 
MfffRql^t Walpole. . : ,. .* .: •, 

N^t ^ear, when the violence of :p^yfC^d;e, . 
twelve peetiB in a day, Mr. Gxaayille beqaifte Lpridi , ^ 
Lapidqi^v Baroa 3id|sford,' by a promQtiap ji^tl^ 
re^i^k^ :.ta> b^> invidious, beqau^e bev^wf^Jd^,.^ 
heir of a |fwnily.m-yl^ 

Eai{l,3^^tiit.^ndri^^ pf-JS^^^fe! 

hai lutftly, l*?Dow«^^^ti^. ^ling nftw.jft t^%,,^ 

VOL. n. s 
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Queen's favour^ ihe (>171@) was appointed comp- 
troller of the household, and a privjr cpuBS^Uor^ 
and to hifi other honours was added the dledicaJtion 
of Pope*s Windsor Forest. He was advanced next 
year .to be tre^uiseB xs^^tbe household: . 

Of these favours he ^oon lost all bait his title; 
for at die acoesBiosi of King Oeorge his place was 
given to the Earl of Chohnoadeley, and he was 
persecuted with the rest of his partjr. Hamng 
protested against the bill for attainting Ormond 
and Boli&gbroke, he was, after- 1^ insurrectiaii 
in Scotland, seized Sept^nber ^, 171^, as :a sus- 
pected man, and confined in the Tomer till Fe- 
bruary 8, 17179 w^ien he was at last jneleaeied^ saA 
.restored to his seat in parliament; Jwbeiae)t(l7i^) 
lie made a yery ardent and animated speeds against 
the repeal of thefiiil to prevet^ OectE»i4M^fabCon- 
£oTmity^ which, however, though v it /^^waa^Hiien 
pdnted, he has not inserted iptohisi^worksi^: V ^*' 
. Si^me time afterwards (about l1fM)i\ beingitpgr- 
haps embarrassed by hisiprofttsion^ TMrmtBAcmto 
foreign countries, with tlie usual pretence io£iW- 
covering his health. In thifi state of ieiitUEi^and 
ii^ii^mmt^ he reodlved tbe first ^v^lafaie ofiij^i^- 
liet'9 M»tary, ^ which he canni^b be iMfi(ioadd.fl> 
have ap^oved the .general tendeiidy^^^^adl iUidfstm 
faetAoQgteilifms^alde t0 d^esA flOKSie^ipBRilifl^ 
fidsehooolsj i/Heithemfiiie undertodlc ti^vindkll' 
tibm of:Gene9ral Monk from aomeutaliiiixaieqaQf 
Dr. Burnet,^.and some nii£a)epres0ntati0ii»JbfI(Mr« 
Hehacdv This was answered cmlly byj Mn Hiomaa 
Burni^ £md Oldmison ; and (more xougiily bjFiDr. 
OiHbatch* •i ;. . ii. T/jVit-,/^ 
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His other historieal perforaiftiic& is a defmce 
of his relation Sir Richard Greenville, whom Lord 
Clarendon had shown in a focm very unamiable* 
So much is urged in this apology to justify many 
actions that have been represented as culpable, 
and to palliate the rest, that the reader is re- 
conciled for the greater part; and it is made very 
probable that Clarendon was by personal enmity 
disposed to think the worst of Greenville, as 
Greenville was also very willing to think the 
worst of Clarendon* These pieces were pub* 
}ish^ at his return to £Qgland« 

Being now desirous to conclude his labours, 
and enjoy his reputation, he published (1732) a 
very beautiful and splendid edition of his works, 
ill which he omitted what he disapproved, and 
enlarged what seemed deficient. 

He now went to Court, and was kindly received 
by Queen CaroUne; to whom and to the Princess 
Anne he presented his works, with verses on the 
blank leaves,^ with which he concluded his poetical 
labours. 

He died in Hanover-square, January SO, 17^5, 
having a few days b^ore buried his wife, the 
Lady Anne YiUiers, widow to Mr. Thynne, by 
whom he had four daughter but no sou* 

Writers commonly derive thdur reputation frc^m 
their works; but there are works which owe their 
reputation to the character of Ihf writer^ The 
publick sometimes has its favountes, whom* it re- 
w^ds £or one ^ecies of ei^ceUenee with the 
honours due to another. From him whcHn we 
reverence for his beneficence we do not willingly 
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withhold the praise of genius; a liifln of exalted 
merit becomes at once an accomplished writer, as 
a beauty finds tio^eat difficulty in passing for a 
wit. 

Granville was a man illustrious by his birth, 
and therefore attracted notice; since he is by 
pope styled "the polite/' he must be supposed 
elegant in his manners, and geiiierally loved ; he 
was in times of contest and turbulence steady to 
his party, and obtained that esteem which is al- 
ways confeired upon firmness and consistency. 
With those advantages, having learned the art of 
versifying, he declared himself a poet ; and his 
claim to the laurel was allowed. 

But by a critick of a later generation, who tajkes 
up his book without any favourable prejudices, the 
praise already received will be thought sufficient; 
for his works do not show him to have had much 
comprehension from nature, or illumination from 
learning. He seems to have had no ambition 
above the imitation of Waller, of whom he has 
copied the faults, and very little more. He is for 
ever amusing himself with the puerilities of my- 
thology ; his King is Jupiter, who, if the Queen 
brings no children, has a barren Juno. The 
Queen is compounded of Juno, Venus, and Mi- 
nerva. His poem on the Duchess of Grafton- p 
lawsuit, after having rattled awhile with Juno 
and Pdlas, Mars and Alcides, Cas^pe, Niobe, 
and the Propetides, Hercules, Minos, and Rhada- 
manthus, at last concludes its fdly with pro- 
&tieness. 
- His verses to Mira, which are mo^t frequently 
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^mentioned, have Kttle in them of eitherart or 
nature, 6f the sentiments of a lover or thie lan4 
guage of a poeti there may 1)e found, now and 
then, a happier effi)rt ; but they are* commonly 
feeble and unaffecting, or forced ami extrava^ 
gant. 

His little pieces are seldom either spritely or 
elegant^ either keen or weighty. They are trifles 
written by idleness, and published by vanity. But 
his prologues and epilogues have a just claim to 
praise. 

Tlie Progress of Beauty seems one of his most 
elaborate pieces, and is not deficient in splendour 
and gaiety ; but the merit of original thought is 
wanting. Its highest praise is the spirit with which 
he celebrates King James's c5nsort, when she was 
a queen no longer. 

The Essay on unnatural Flights in Poetry is hot 
inelegant or injudicious, and has something of 
vigour' beyond most of his other performances : 
his precepts are just, and his cautions proper; 
they are indeed not new, but in a didactic poem 
novelty is to be expected only in the ornaments 
and illustrations. His poetical precepts are ac- 
COmpaniisd with agreeable and instructive notes. 

*^e Masque of Peleus and Thetis has here and 
there a pretty line ; but it is not always melodioui^ 
iiid- the conclusion is wretched. 
''^'Ihliis British Enchanters he has bidden defiance 
to all Chronology, by confounding the inconsistent 
inabners of different ages : but the dialogue has 
often the air of Dryden's rhyming plays; and his 
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songs are lively, though not yery correct. This 
is, I think, far the best of his works ; for, if it has 
many faults, it has likewise passages which are at 
least pretty, though they do not rise to any high 
degree of excellence 
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Thomas Yalden, the sixth son of Mr. John 
Yalden, of Sussex, was born in the city of Exeter, 
in I67I' Having been educated in the grammar- 
school belonging to Magdalen College in Oxford, 
he was in I690, at the age of nineteen, admitted 
commoner of Magdalen Hall, under the tuition of 
Josiah PuUen, a man whose name is still remem- 
bered in the university. He became pext year 
one of the scholars of Magdalen College, where he 
was distinguished by a lucky accident. 

It was his turn, one day, to pronounce a de- 
clamation ; and Dr, Hough, the president, happen- 
ing to attend, thought the composition too good 
to be the speaker's. Some time after, the doctor 
finding him a little irregularly busy in the library, 
set him an exercise for punishment; and, that he 
might not be deceived by any artifice, locked the 
door. Yalden, as it happened, had been lately 
reading on the subject given, and produced with 
little difficulty a composition which so pleased the 
president, that he told him his former suspicions, 
and promised to favour him. 

Among his cotemporaries in the college were 
Addison and Sacheverell, men who were in those 
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times friends, and who both adopted Yalden to 
their intimacy. Yalden continued, throughout his 
life, to think as. probably he had thought at first, 
yet did not forfeit the friendship of Addison. 

Wlien Namur was taken by King William, 
Yalden made an 6de. There never was any reign 
more celebrated by the poets than that of William, 
who had very litde regard for song himself, but 
happened to employ ministers who pleased them* 
selves with the praise of patronage. 

Of this ode mention is made in a humorous 
poem of that time, called The Oxford Laureat; in 
which, after many claims had been made und re* 
jected, Yalden is represented as demanding the 
laurel, and as being called to his trial, instead of 
receiving a reward. 

His crime was for being a felon in verse^ 

And presenting his theft to the king ; ' ' 

The first was a trick not unoommon or scarce^ 

But the Ja^t was an inipudent ihi|^; 
Yet what he has stol'n was so little worth stealings ,^, , 

They forgave him the damage and cost ; 
Had he ta'en the whole ode, as he took it piece-mealiAg/ 

They had fined him bnt ten-pence at most. 

, The poet whom he was charged with, robbing 
Wfffi CDugreive. . i 

He wrote another poem on the death of. the 
Duke of Gloucester. . ^t 

Jm 1700 he became fellow of the college; and 

next year, entering into orders, was presented by 

the society with a living in Warwickshire, con- 

^.aistent with th^ fellowship, and chosen lecturer of 

moral philosophy, a very honourable office* . 
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On the accession of Qiieen Annd he wroter 
another poem ; and is said by the author of the 
Biographia, to nave declared himself of the party 
whohad the honourable distinction of High-churdi- 
men. 

In 1706 he was received into the family of the 
Duke of Beaufort. Next year he became doctor 
in divinity, and soon afterwards resigned his fel- 
lowship and lecture ; and; as a token of his grati- 
tude, gave the college a picture of their founder. 

He was made rector of Chalton and CleanVille^ 
two adjmning towns and benefices in Hertford- 
shire; aiul had the prebends, or sinecures, of 
Deans, Hains, and Pendles, in Devdnshire. He 
had before* been chosen, in I698, preacher of 
Bridewell Hospital, upon the resignation of Dr. 
Atterburyt. 

From this time he seems to have led a quiet and 
inoffensive life, till tlie clamour was raised about 
Atterbury's plot. Every loyal eye was on the watch 
for abettors or partakers of the horrid conspiracy; 
and Dr. Yalden, having some jacquaintance with 
the bishop^ and being familiarly conversant with 
KeUy bis secretary, fell under suspicion, and was 
taken into custody. 

Upon his examination he was charged with a 
dangerous correspondence with Kelly. The cor« 
respondence he acknowledged; Imt maintamed 
that it had no treasonable tendency. His papers 

^ * Not long after, 
t Dr. Atterbury retained the office of preacher at Bridewell 
tSl his promotion to the bishoprick of Rochei^r. Dn Yatden 
(ucoeed^rfaim as preacher ia Jtme> 1715* ^ 
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were seized ; but nothing was found Uiat could 
fix a crime upon him, except two words in has 
pocket'^book, thorbugh-paced doctrine. This ex- 
pression the imagination of his examiners had im- 
pregnated with treason, and the doctor was en* 
jbined to explain. Thus pressed, hd told them 
that the words had lain unheeded in his pocket* 
book from the time of Queen Anne, and that he 
was ashamed to give an account of them ; but the 
trufli was, that he had gratified his curiosity one 
day, by hearing Daniel Burgess in the pulpit^ and 
those words were a memorable hint of a remarkable 
sentence by which he warned his congregation ta 
**^ beware of" thorough-paced doctrine, " that doc* 
trine which, coming in at one ear, paces through 
the head, and goes out at the other/' 

Nothing worse than this appearing in his papers^ 
and no evidence arising against him, he was set at 
liberly* 

It will not be supposed that a man of this cha« 
racter attained high dignities in the church ; but 
he still retained the friendship, and frequented the 
conversation, of a very numerous and splendid set 
of acquaintance. He died July 16, Y136^ in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age. 

Of his poems, many are of that irregular kind, 
which, when he formed his poetical character, was 
supposed to be Pindarick. Having fixed his at-r 
tention on Cowley as a model, he has attempted 
in some sort to rival him, and has written a Hymn 
to Darkness, evidently as a counterpart to Cowley's 
Hymn to Light. 

This hymn seems to be .his best performance, 
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Vidt ia» fw the ntot part, imagtiied with gieat 
vigour, ^ad expressed widi great propriety. I 
will not transcribe it. The seven first stanzas 
^x,^ good; but the third, fourth, and seventh, are 
t;b^ best; the eighth seems to involve a contra*- 
diction ; the tenth . is exquisitely beautiful ; the 
thirteenths founb^nth, and ^ fifteenth, are partly 
mythological, and partly religious, and therefore 
not suitable to each other : he might better have 
made the whole merely philosophical. 

There are two stanzas in this poem where Yalden 
may be suspected, though hardly convicted, of 
having consulted the Hymnus ad Umbram of 
Wowerus, in the sixth stanza, which answers in 
some sort to these lines : 

lUa suo praeest noctumis numine sacri»-— 
Perque vias errare novis dat spectra figuris^ 
Manesque excitos medios ululare per agros 
Sub noctem, et qaestu notos complere penates. 

And again, at the conclusion : 

Ilia suo senium secludit corpore toto 

Haud numerans jugi fiigientia secula lapsu^ , 

Ergo ubi postremum mundi compage solute 

Hanc rerum molem suprema absumpserit bora 

Ipsa leFes cineres nube amplectetur opaca^ 

£t prisco imperio rursus dominabitur umbiu. 

His Hymn to Light is not equal to the other. 
He seems to think that there is an East absolute 
and, positive where the morning rises. 

In the last stanza, having mentioned the si!ldden 
eruption of new-created light, he says, 

A while the Almighty wond'ring stood. 
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He blight to have remeJEnbered that Infinite 
Knowledge can never wonder. All wonder is the 
effect of novelty upon ignorance. 

Of his other poems it is sufficient to say, that 
they deserve perusal, though they are not alw^ays 
exactly polished, though the rhymes are sometimes 
very ill sorted, aiid though his faults seem rather 
the omissions of idleness than the negligences of 
enthusiasm. 
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TICKELL. 



Thomas Tickell, the son of the Reverend Richard 
Tickell, was born in 1686 at Bridekirk, in Cum- 
berland ; and in 17OI became a member of Queen's 
college in Oxford j in I7O8 he was made Master 
of Arts ; and, two years afterwards, was chosen 
Fellow ; for which, as he did not comply with the 
statutes by taking orders, he obtained a dispensa- 
tion from the crown. He held his fellowship till 
1726, and then vacated it, by marrying, in that 
year, at Dublin. 

Tickell was not one of those scholars who, wear 
away their lives in closets; he entered early into 
the world, and was long busy in publick afiairs ; ia 
which he was initiated under the patronage of 
Addison, whose notice he is said to have gained 
by his verses in praise of Rosamond. 

To those verses it would not have been just to 
deny regard ; for they contain some of the most 
elegant encoitiiastick strains ; and, among the in-, 
numerable poems of the same kind, it will be hard 
to find one with which they need to fear a com- 
parison. It may; deserve observation, that, wheJi 
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Pope wrote long afterwards in praise of Addl3on, 
he has copied, at least has resembled, Tickell. 

Let joy salute fair Rosamonda's sbade. 
And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid. 
While now perhaps with Dido's ghost she roFes^ 
And hears and tells the story of their lores^ 
Alike they moum^ alike they bless tiieir &te. 
Since Lore^ which made them wretched^ made tfaem great* 
Nor longer that relentless doom bemoan^ 
Which gain'd a Virgil and an Addison. 

Tl^KELL. 

Then ftiture ages with delight fihall see 
How Plato*s^ Bacon's^ Newton's^ looks agree; 
Or in fair series laureVd bards be shown^ 
A Virgil there^ and, here an Addison. 

Pops. 

He produced another piece of the same kind »t 
the appearance of Cato, with equal skiUi but »ot 
equal happiness. 

When the ministers of Queen Anne were ne- 
gotiating with France, Tickell published Hie 
Prospect of Peace, a poem, of which the tendency 
was ta reclaim the nation from the pride af 
conquest to the pleasures of tranquillity* How 
iSur Tiekell^ whom Swifl afterwards menttoned s» 
Whiggissimus, had then conned;ed himsdif iHth 
any party, I know not : this poem certainly did 
not flatter the praetioes, of promote the opinions; 
of tke men by whom he was aifterwards be- 
frlended» 

Mr» Addison, however he hateci the men then 
in power, suffinred bis friendi^ip to prevail over 
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his publick spirit, and gave in the Spectator such 
praises of Tickell's poem, that when, after having 
long wished to peruse it, I laid hold on it at last, 
I thought it unequal to the honours which it had 
received, and found it a piece to be approved 
rather than admired. But the hope excited by 
a work of genius, being general and indefinite, is 
rarely gratified. It was read at that time with so 
much favour, that six editions were sold. 

At the arrival of King George he sang The 
Royal Progress ; which, being inserted in the 
Spectator, is well known ; and of which it is just 
to say, that it is neither high nor low. * 

The poetical incident of most importance hi 
Ti(?kelPs life was his publication of the first book 
of the Iliad, as translated by himself, an apparent 
opposiiion to Pope*s Homer, of which the first 
part made its totrance into the world at the, saute 
time. 

Addison declared that the rival versions were 
bolji good ; but that TickelPs was the best that 
^ver was made^ and with Addison, the wits^ his 
adherentis and followers, were certain to concur. 
Vopt does not appear to have been n^uch dismayed^ 
Mfir, ':^ says he, ** I have the town, that is, tbe todb 
diii my side/' But be remarks, <^ tibat it is common 
for) the smaUer party to make up in diligence^what 
tiwy want in numbers ; he appeals to tlietptople 
90 his fparoper judges ; and, if they aite not imdined 
to condemn him, he is in little care about ibelhigh* 
flyeis< at Button's."' . • h ' "' ' 1 /: 

. Pope did not long think AddisoR an ifiipartial 
judge; for he considered him as the writer of 
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Tickeirs version. The reasons for his suspicion 
I will literally transcribe from Mr. Spence's CoU 
lection. 

" There had been a coldness (said Mr. Pope) 
between Mr. Addison and me for some time ; and 
we had not been in company together, for a good 
while, any where but at Button's coffee-housre, 
where I used to see him almost every day. — On 
his meeting me there, one day in particular, he 
took me aside, and said he should be glad to dine 
with me, at such a tavern, if I staid till those 
people were gone (Budgell and Philips). He 
went accordingly ; and after dinner Mr. Addison 
said, * That he had wanted for some time to talk 
with me: that his friend Tickell had formerly, 
whilst at Oxford, translated the first book of the 
Iliad ; that he designed to print it, and had 
desired him to look it over ; that he must there^ 
fore beg that I would not desire him to look over 
my first book, because, if he did, it would have 
the air of double-dealing.' I assured him that I 
did not at all take it ill of Mr. Tickell that he was 
going to publish his translation ; that he certainly 
had as much right to translate any author as my- 
self; afid that publishing boith was entering on a 
fair stage. I then added, that I would not desire 
him to look over my first book of the Itiad, because 
he had looked over Mr. TickelPs ; but could wish 
to have the benefit of his observations on my 
second, which I had then finished, aiid which Mr« 
Tickell had not touched upon. Accordingly I 
sent him. the second book the next. morning; .and 
Mr; Addison, a few days after* returned it, with 
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very high commendations. Soon after it was 
generally known that Mr. Tickell was publishing 
the first book of the Iliad, I met Dn Young in 
the street ; and upon our falling into that subject, 
the doctor expressed a great deal of surprise at 
Tickell's having had such a translation so long by 
him. He said, that it was inconceivable to him, 
and that there must be some mistake in the matter ; 
that each used to communicate to the other what- 
ever verses they wrote, even to the least things ; 
that Tickell could not have been busied in so 
long a work there without his knowing something 
of the matter; and that he had never heard a 
single word of it till on this occasion. This sur- 
prise of Dr. Young, together with what Steele has 
said against Tickell in relation to this affair, make 
it highly probable that there was some underhand 
dealing in that business ; and indeed Tickell him- 
self, who is a very fair worthy man, has since, in 
a niahner, as good as owned it to me. When it 
was introduced intd a conversation between Mr. 
Tickell and Mr. Pope, by a third person, Tickell 
did hot deny it; which, considering his honour, 
and zeal for his departed friend, was the same as 
owning it.*' 

Upon these suspicions, with which Dr. War- 
burt'dh hints that other circumstances concurred. 
Pope atways in his Art of Sinking quotes this book 
as the' work of Addison. 

To compare the two translations would be 
tedious; the palm is now given universally to 
Pope ; but I think the first lines of Tickell's were 
rather to be preferred ; and Pope seems to have 

VOL. II. T 
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J',Wti9» ti^r Haflpver succession w^a/^AspifAf^ 
Xickell'g^ve y^hat ;^$£iist9iice his pen woi>id ^Wipp^ 
^is letter to Avignon stands, high amoog VM^3 
Pl^eai^; it expresses contempt without rfpofti;^ 
i^ess, and superiority without insolence. itjlt<rbfi4 
^l^^. ^fUc^ess which it deserved, beings %e;t]fl|€g 

;,.fle v»* now intimately united to Mr., ^d^i^ogf 
yjfhOf vfl\en he went into Ireland as secreitfii^^^^ 
t||^ }x>r(l Sunderland^ took him thither, mi4 'fWb 
plgy^d .hiiu in publick business ; and whan (17A'i(i 
afterwards he rose to be secretary of stat^ ip^dA 
him under-secretary. Their friendship seems to 
have continued without abatement; for, when 
Addison died, he left him the charge of publishing 
his works, with a solemn recommendation to the 
patronage of Craggs. 

To these works he prefixed an elegy on the 
author, which could owe none of its beauties to 
the assistance which might be suspected to have 
strengthened or embellished his earlier compo- 
sitions; but neither he nor Addison ever pro- 
duced nobler lines than are contained in the third 
and fourth paragraphs ; nor is a more elegant 
funeral poeim to be found in the whole compass of 
English literature. 

He was afterwards (about 1725) made secretary 
to the Lords Justices of Ireland, a place of great 
honour ; in which he continued till 1740> when he 
died on the twenty- third of April at Bath* 

Of the poems yet unmentioned the longest is 
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H^%^%l!6h* ©iWeris, of ^Hich the- wrsifleatidn' fe 
smooth and elegant, but the fictS6n tinskllftiHy 
^tk^^xinded of Greciaxi Duties and GotHick 
FjdiH*s. ' Neidier species of those exploded being^ 
<t6uM liaviB done much; and when they ar6 
brd^ight together, they only make each other con- 
i^ttiptlble. To Tickell, however, cannot be refused 
tf^Mgh place among the minor poets; nor should 
it be forgotten that he was one of the contributors 
ttt^tUei Spectator. With respect to his persdnal 
tjRartwAelr, he is said to have been a niail of ga^ 
tmtvet&JSitioni Bt least a temperate l6ver off t^irie 
kfidcompainy, and in his domeStick relalioftiiirlthtA 
ebl censure. ^ » 
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Off JUiu. Hammond, though he be wdl rtim^^ 
l^ei:ed m a man esteemed and caressed ilqrrjtlitt 
fll^(fin^ and the great, I was at first able. ton^lrtfiHi 
Vifi othca: memorials than such as are supplied Jv 
a book called Gibber's Lives of the Voetai^rff 
^lyicb I take this opportunity to testify that # 
w^ not written, nor, I believe, ever seen, by eitljf f 
4)f the Gibbers ; but was the work of Robert Shie^' 
a native of Scotland, a man of very acute undc^ 
standing, though with little scholastick educ^tjij^y 
who, not long after the publication of his wqr^ 
died in London of a consumption. Hislife^^i^ 
virtuous, iiind his end was pious. Thecp^^^^ 
Gibber, then a prisoner for debt, imparte^ ^a J 
was told, his name for ten guineas. The mamispfipt 
of Shiels is now in my possession. , ..,rj, 

I have since found that Mr. Shiels, thQiig^,^lj|e 
was no negligent inquirer, had been mis|ed^. by 
false. accounts; for he relates that Jamef ^f^D»- 
mondj the author of the Elegies, was the sonrof a 
Turkey merchant, and had some office at the 
Pptlce of Wdfes^s court, tilMove of a huiy* whbse 
na^i^^^wW pasWbod/for a time disordertll Ms 
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understanding. He was unextinguishably amo- 
rous, and his mistress inexorably cruel. 

Of this niarrative, part is true, and part false. 
He was the second son of Anthony Hammond, 
a man of note among the wits, poets, and parlia* 
tnentary orators, in the beginning of this century, 
who was allied to Sir Robert Walpole by marrying 
his sister *. He was born about I7IO, and educated 
at Westminster-school; but it does not appear 
lKa?t he #as* of any university. He was equftV^ 
WkW'lPtince of Wales, and seems to have coitt^ 
Vi*r^ "Aarly into publick notice, and to hiiv'6 be^lt 
afe^nguished by those whose friendship" p<*i 
jftdiced mankind at that time in favour of 'th^ 
bian on .whom they were bestowed; for"h^ Wai* 
tfre companion of Cobham, Lyttelton, and Ches- 
terfield. He is said to have divided Mslifii 
between pleasure and books ; in his rfetiremfin* 
^r^fetting the town, and in his gaiety losing*' 'the 
lAudent; Of his literary hours all the eflects artj 
iMef exhibited, of which the Elegies wer^ writteii 
^W!^'^arty, and the Prologue not long b^re his 
^6ith. 

-H^'Xik'tJii, he was chosen into parliament fcft 
Truro in Cornwall, probably one of those who 
^efy elected by the Prince's influence ; and died 
^Ut year in Jtine at Stowe, the famous seat of 
iotk Cobham. His mistress long outHved him, 
^tid' in 1779 died unmarried. The ' fchardCtdr 

Jiifis W. a, different familf, the secwid 9on of Antl^y,Hammond/of 
Somersham-place, in the county of Huntingdon, Esq- See'Cfent. 
Mag. vol. LVII. p. 7S0. 
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which he^, |pyer beqi^eathed her was, inja^rf, not 
likely to attract courtship. . , ; ... .., 

The Elegies were published after hiadestb ; and 
while the writer's name was remembered with 
fondness, they were read with a resolution to ad- 
mire them. The recommendatory preface of the 
editor, who was then believed, and i^ now>^rmed 
by Dr. Maty, to be the Earl of Chesterfield, raised 
strong prejudices in their favour* . ,^ 

But of the prefacer, whoever he was, it vpii^r 
be reasonably suspected that he nevw readUhe 
poem&$ for he professes to value them ^ avfu^ 
high species of excellence, and reccHnm^uds Jthoin 
as the genuine effusions of the mind, which ^j|- 
presses a real passion in the language of natiif#. 
' But the truth is, these elegies have ^either pM* 
sion, nature, nor ms^nners* Where there is licticHi, 
t^ereris no passion : he that describes himself ^^a 
shepherd, and his Nesera or Ddia as a shepherd^M* 
and talks of goats and lambs, feels no passion* 
He that courts his mistress with Roman imagery 
deserves to lose her ; for she may w^th good reason 
suspect his sincerity. Hammond has few sentiments 
drawn from nature, and few images from ipodem 
life. He produces nothing but frigid pedantry. It 
would be hard to find in all his productions three 
stanzas that deserve to be remembered. 

like other lovers, he threatens the lady with 
dying ; and what then shall follow ? 

Wilt thou in tears thy loyer*B corse attend ; 

ViTith eyes averted light the solemn pyte. 
Till all around the doleftil flames ascend. 

Then, slowly sinking, by degrees expire ? 
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,. ,, To soptJ) the, horeruur«oul be thine the care, , , 
''''' '^^^fplaintivecries'toil^^ ^''^^^'^^ 

In sable weeds the golden ^de'to^aW*, '^'>''^'^*'^S^ ot vlrj>lil 
l^t- ^ ' Aftd etdl niy as^ with % tfettfUkrg^bavd'J^i oril' 

^j^^, ^|uu;haif^> odours be their costly feast, . ^ , . 

, .^ And all the pride of Asia's fragrant year, 

^ive them Ae treasures of the ferthest East, ' * 
*'"■>-''' And, tiiiat is still more predous, gire tliy tear:. 

\y}r';r ,, ' ' /,,*>{. \ 

Surely, no blame can fall upon a njmiphMwlio 

Nytiji^cted a 9wain of so little meaning. ri 

^'^Hte verses are not rugged, but thepiiax/ie joio 

*^^^etii«i^ \ they never glide in a stream df^elodjf* 

^Wliy Hammond or other writers faave^ thought thie 

i|liat^ain of ten syllables elegiack, it is:diffia!dt4o 

tell. The character of the Megy i» gentteneos 

d^d tenuity; but this stanza has been ptonduncSd 

fey Dryden, whose knowledge of EngKsb' tBe<a?e 

v^as not inconsiderable, to be the most magnificejtit 

'4]f hK the measures which our language aibtds^!-! 

.fu;- ;■ . : •. , 
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1 SOMERVILE. 

t ..^ .1.1 «f» 

•(, .. SSSSS59SSSS /iPi* 

..Of Ma« SoM£BYiL£'s life I am not able tdisay 
I Wy thwg that can satisfy curiosity. ..sf.U^> 

i', JHe was e gentleman whose estate lay-in iWoi^ 
[Wc\^kei his house* where he was born ia;3i69d» 
is called Edston, a seat inherited from a loQg>lutie 
iqf ,aqces4ors ; for he was said to be of the.firsli fa- 
ifpilyin .his county. He tells of himsdf thathe 
.;fff^f^,]^ojm near the Avon's banks. He was bredjtt 
; Winchester-school, and was elected £ellow of New 
^CoUog^ It does not appear that in the places (of 
jhis education he exhibited any uncommon .pi0i)& 
.^genius or literature. His powers were fir^tdift- 
played in the country, where he was distinguidbad 
^3 a poet, a gentleman, and a skilful andiuseful 
j ustice of the peace. ' t . , ii 

Of the close of his life, those whom hisjloemgi 
have delighted will read with pain the folldwiiig 
account, copied from the Letters of his frieaaid 
Shenstone, by whom he was too much resembkdu 

" — Our old friend Somervile is deadi l.did 
not imagine I. could have been so sorry as I find 
ni^setf .on, t^\^ ^i^2ks^,^^JSublfitwn qucerimtt^l 
can .npw^^QUse p^l;\m foibles; impute > them to 
ag^,;,ai)4 ..to, 4i§tfle$g lof circumstances : the .teat Wf* 
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theSQ considerations wrings my very soul to think 
on. For a man of high spirit^ conscious of having 
{at least in one. production) generally pleased the 
worlds to be plagued and threatened by wretches 
that are low in every sense ; to be forced to drink 
himself into ^ains of the body^ in pitter to get rid 
of the pains of the mind, is a misery." — He died 
July 19, 1742, and was buried at Wotton, near 

, Henley on Arden. . . 

fi .His distresses need not be mttch pitied: ^ His 
estate is said to be fifteen hundred a yMf^^bidi 

-fa^rihisj death has devolved to Lord SomcfrvS^ of 

.Scotland. His mother, indeed, ivho M^d tiU 

BUkesty, had a jointure of six hundred; 

^. It is with regret that I find myself lH)t bc^tter 

tfibabled to exhibit memorials of a writer, who 'at 

deast.must be allowed to have set a good example 

iko men of. his own class, by devoting part crt* his 

4ime to elegant knowledge ; and who has shown, 

(b(y thied»ttbjects which his poetry has adorned, that 

kiis practicable to be at once a skilful sportsman 

land la man of letters. ' 

Ui Somervile has tried many modes of poetry ; and 

though perhaps he has not in any reached ^ueh 

sBXoeU^icie as to raise much envy, it may com- 

^nlybe said at least, that "he writes very well 

JfioDc a gentleman." His serious pieces are some- 

tiflz^ elevated, and his trifles ate sometimes ele- 

jg/^t. In his verses to Addison, the couplet which 

knentioos Clio is written with the itiost exq^uisite 

flelicacy of praise ; it exliibits one of those happy 

0brohes that are seldom attained. In his Odes to 

Marlborough theri^are beaiitifd iifees ;• birt'ln the 
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second Ode he shows that he knew little of his 
hero, when he talks of his private virtues. His 
subjects are commonly such as require no great 
depth of thought or energy of expression. His 
Fables are generally stale, and therefore excite no 
curiosity. Of his favourite, The Two Springs, 
the fiction is unnatural, and the moral inconse- 
quential. In his Tales there is too much coarse- 
ness, with too little care of language, and not suf- 
.fiaient ra|)idity of narration. • fi il 

\) . iHi^gmat work is his Chace, whidi he undei^e§^ 
faking vombmex age, when his ear was iniprov^<jlp 
-tlte^ffMr^bation of blank v^se, of which, howef^fj^ 
fhte two fyst lines gave a bad specimen. To i^^ 
^oem praise camiot be totally denied. Heis^- 
(lofur^db^f. sportsmen to write with great inteUigfxme 
iffilm subJ6<^, which is the first requisite to exqi^- 
Jienbe; aqd though it is impossible to interest jtlie 
jfi0taii|ion j'eaders of verse in the dangers or pJi^- 
Wfies of the chace, he has done all that trawiti^ 
midymfity could e&uly effect; and has with^^i^t 
|)tx)priety enlarged his plan by the modes oj^tbtiwlr 
ing used in other countries. < n 

. With still less judgment did he choose blank ViSi^ 
iu» the vehicle of Rural Sports. If blank vers^f^ 
not tumid and gorgeous, it is crippled prose ; an4 
familial? images ials^oured language have nothing 
^to Kcommend tb^m hut abaird nwdty^ wli;<{;}i, 
iwttnting.ti^, attractions (^ Nal^re^ cannot pl^afle 
ion^. : . 013^^ exc^^nce of. the Spleiidid'SbiUing. iMf 
tlpiftiJ^isiJiWtiM Disguise can giatifynOiliHigQr 
timiijI^.d^cm^A. 4^^ w-:. ••. . - -.?'":...... 
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It has been observed in all ages, tliat the Adt«Mi(. 
4ttgei3 of nature or of fortune have <!ontrifaUted 
<*tely little to the promotion of happiness ;"aflA 
^a^f those whom the splendour of theif^rtsuki^^ 
^fhe eitent of their capacity, have placed \jifp&A thfe 
4taTiirait of human life, have not often giveHf an)r 
•jtist occasion to envy in those who look up to th^ifa 
from a lower station; whether it be that appftrettt 
' superiority incites great designs, and great iesigtk 
kre naturally liable to fatal miscarriages ;• ortbait 
'the general lot of mankind is misery, and the tnii^- 
'ftfrtuties of those, whose eminence drew upon them 
ASfc^timyersal attention, have been more cau'efeUy 
recorded, because they were more generally ob» 
served, and have in reality been only more con- 
spicuous than those of others, not more frequent, 
^oJ^'Uiore severe. 

< lliat affluence and power, advasitages ^xtj^iiisick 
dnd (adventitious, and^ therefore'^ eaisyy -separable 
ftom those^^ hy whom they? arc pdssAwed^ ^t^osifai 
Very often fetter the mind ^th %xp€^tio^ of 
'i^licity which they %anii6*t give, rai^eii'niyWtoiiish- 
ment; but it seems rational to ^p6'^>thab intel- 
lectual greatness should produce better effect^} 
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ttiat^tninds qualified for great attain ril6tt't^ ^^%(£ 
first ehcleavour their own benefit; and that^^tHWl 
wlio are most able to teach others the tirktP ti 
happiness, should with most certainty fbliow.jS 
themselves. ^''''^' 

But this expectation, however plausible, * 
been very frequently disappointed. The hfe^ 
of literary as well as civil history have beetf ^^l| 
often no less remarkable for what they ha^'^i 
fered, than for what they have achieved ; ']& 
volumes have been written only to enumerate ithe 
riiiseries of the learned, and relate their unhaK)^ 
fives and untimely deaths. •'"'^^ 

To these mournful narratives, I am ab^ilt iA 
add the Life of Richard Savage, a man wli€i6& 
jwrititigs entitle him to an eminent rank in thi^ 
classes of learning, and whose misfortunes claiifri 
'lAegree of compassion , not always due to the un- 
happy, as they were often the consequences 6f 'fltt 
crimes of others, rather than his own. / '^ 

In the year 1697, Anne Countess of Mkd^feii 
field, having lived some time upon very Hii^^ 
terms with her husband, thought a publick 'Cot- 
fessidn of adultery the most obvious and'<^5?- 
peditious method of obtaining her liberty j'aA^l 
therefore declared, that the child, with whicn she 
was-then great, was begotten by the Earl R^y^rs. 
This, as may be imagined, made her husbandiQ^^ 
less desirous of a separation than bersetf^ and he 
prosecuted his design in the most efifectuM 'Iftikii- 
ner } for a^e,^ppliied not to the ecclesiastical cQiii^ 
for a divorce^.tnit tp ,tber parliament fpr ai;^ iic^ 
by whksh'fais mariuge; ^ight be dissolved, the 
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ife jlleffitimated. This act, after the usual der 
Iiberat^op, he obtained, though without the appro- 
|>ation. of some, who considered marriage as ai) 
affair only cognizable by ecclesiastical judges *»; 
an^ on March 3d was separated from his wife, 
jjrlios^ fortune, which was very great, was repai4 
h^r^ ^nd .who having, as well as her husband, tl;ie 
liberty of making another choice, was in a shqrt 
time married to Colonel Brett. . t .^ 

^ , )V^^hiie the Earl of Macclesfield was prosecuting 
t^i^. affair, his wife was, on the 10th of January^ 
1697-8, delivered of a son ; and the Ear| Riyer^ 
J^ appearing to consider him as his own, li^ft^i^ne 
;^y reason to doubt of the sincerity.qf h€|r,(jler 
j^J^ation ; for he was his godfather, and gave Jbim 
hi^ own name, which was by his direction insert.^(^ 
ipL^thp i^gister of St. Andrew's parish inJHolborn^ 
^l^t unfortunately left him to the care of , hip 
mother, whom, as she was now set free from her 
hl^^band, he probably imagined likely to treat 
wi^li, great tenderness the child that had co^r 
ijf^]t)uted to so pleasing an event. It is not indeed 
Msy, to discover what motives could be found to 
pyerbalance that natural affection of a parent, or 

r* lliis year was made remarkable by the dissolution of a mar- 
riage solemnized in the face of the church, — Salmon*s Review. 
'' The following protest is registered in the books of the House 
<^Lord»:^ 
;>/i I wDi$d»ktient. 

^ ( . .j^^pfise; that ire conceive that 1;his is the first bill of that natuiie 
that hath passed^ where there was not a divorce first obtained in 
the Spiritual Court; which we look upon as an ill precedent^ and 
«tna^ lie of dangerouli coriseqUence in 'tfie ferture. ' ' 
J''\i J.i^. •..• •'.• HAHtfASU:' ■• '-'B.6CH09TSK. ^ , • 
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cruelty. The dread of shame or of poverty. Itf^ 
^^cB'sbittfe wretWiesrhave^den indted i&^kMon 
fef*'<6 'iAixtAeif their children, cannot bfe siitipbsli& 
to have affected a woman who had prodaintf^u 
h'^f cfimetr and solidted reproach, and oh whom 
^t clemency of the legislature had undesei^^cidiy 
bestowed a fortune, which would have been Vefy 
Kttle dhnihiaiied by the expenses which th'e'l&W 
bf her child could have brought upon her. 'li^ifiS 
Ibfe^efote hot likely that she would be tflfctilj 
without temptation ; that she would look' lii^tiii 
Her Von fr6m his birth with a kind of resentinfent 
fttid abhorrence; and, instead of supportihj^,' "^ 
sistiilg', and defending him, delight to see U!m 
rtruggKng with misery, or that she would tidtci 
every bpjiortunity of aggravating his misfortutfef^j 
aii'd obistructing his resources, and with an iiri- 
jtlacable itid restless cruelty continue her pi?i5 
ifecrftioti fVom the first hour of his life to the' U^t 
' But whatever were her motives, no sooiiei^'W^ 
hei* son bom, than she discovered a rei^lutidtt'm 
disowtiihg him ; and in a very short time rem^^u 
Mrti from her sight, by committing him to' tlie 
care of a poor woman, whom she dit^ctk^yili 
educate' hita as her btvrn, and injoitied ti6v^r to 
ihform him of his true parents. ' ^ »nl 

Such was the beginning of the life of tt^ich^a 
Salvage. Born with a legal claim to honour and 
to afflu&ricb,^'hie; Vks in two months ilfegitinmtW 
by the parliath'^UH a^nd' disowned by hli ixibtM' 
dbb^mif'^myif '^hd ^bscurity,;kd launfeh^ 
up6rt'Jftie^*te^ah''0f iife, only that he might be 
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te9^m^ cruelty^ As it w^ io^pps^ixl^^^ ftyoj^ 
tte?n!P^W^ which the cu^Qsity of,t^njier.xjefjp fff 
|^^jr,ela,tion3 made after her ch^ldf .^he ^a^^job^ig^^ 
^j^lve.some account of the . measures $hi?.^^9i4 
^^n ; and her mother, the Lady Masonj^ wl^/^ti^fg 
jjj^^^pprobation of her design, or to prevent ^^^ 
^r^|i^al contrivances, engaged to tfans^ct^.;Yfi|^ 
|;|)e,.|iurse,.to pay her for her care, and t^, ?i^g|?fr 
j[|^J:^pd the education of the child. ,.^ , .nv^r 
jj^Ip this charitable office she was asi^^li^4:l'?^Jiif 
g(^draqther Mrs. Uoyd, who, while.she jiyq^ 
ajLvypys looked upon him with that t^ndj^fji;^^ 
:whiph the barbarity of his mother made peculjft^ 
necessary; but her death, which happene4 ^^i^ 
t^th year, was another of the misfortunes .pfjjiji^ 
childhood ; for though she kindly endeavquf pdj to 
a|j[piate his loss by a legacy of threej ^X}jn4w4 
pr^n^s, yet, as he had none to prpsecut^ liis 
^JajiHi tp shelter him from oppression^ or callifl 
k|jr^tQ.the assistance of justice, her will was eluded 
1^, t^e executors, and no part of the money ^^3 
gy^LPaid. * , 

^ jE[e .waS| howeiyer, not yet wholly abandoned. 
The Lady Mason still continued her car^, jtnd, 
^^ecte^ him.t^ be placed at a small grammar- 
il^l^QCjl x^ean St Alban's, wh^re Jbe w^iasr, called by* 
^p ns^v^Q ofkis^ nurse, without^^he. le^sj;. intima-^ 
Upn ithatt W W^ ^ cl^inx tOjan/oji^^^^^^ .. 

j Here be was initiated in jiter^fj^ffi^.^r^^ 
th^-ough.seVe|-a( of; t\ji^c\si^f, ,Y[itfe.W<^ JftP^i^^ 
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or iridb what applause cannot now be Known. Am 
he always spoke with respect of his master, it is 
probable that the mean rank, in which he then 
appeared, did not hinder his genius from being 
£stinguished, or his industry from being rewarded , 
and if in so low a state he obtained distinction 
and rewards, it is not likely that they were gained 
but by genius and industry. 

It is very reasonable to conjecture, that his 
application was equal to his abilities, because his 
improvement was more than proportioned to the 
opportunities which he enjoyed; nor can it be 
doubted, that if his earliest productions had been 
preserved, like those of happier students, we might 
in some have found vigorous sallies of that spritely 
humour which distinguishes The Author to be 
Let, and in others strong touches of that imagina- 
tion which painted the solemn scenes of The 
Wanderer. 

While he was thus cultivating his genius, his 
father the Earl of Rivers was seized with a dis- 
temper, which in a short time put an end to his 
life*. He had frequently inquired after his son, 
and had always been amused with fallacious and* 
evasive answers ; but, being now in his own 
opinion on his death-bed, he thought it his duty 
to provide for him among his other natural 
children, and therefore demanded ,a positive ac- 
count of him, with an importunity not to be di- 
verted or denied. His mother, who could no 
longer refuse an answer, determined at least to 

* He died August 18th, 1712. 
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give^uclr M s&oidd oothim (^£ir ever ftdm fHnSf "<^ 
happioesNS which competence afifoiids, and&e?dl^i% <(^ 
decked that he was dead; wbkh is perhaps «fe*''l 
first instance of a lie invented by a mother'4^; t>'» 
deprive her son of a provision which was designed 
him by another, and which she could not expect ' 
herself, though he should lose it. 

This was therefore an act of wickedness which 
could not be defeated, because it could not^be^ 
suspected ; the earl did not imagine there ^cOtAA 
exist in a human form a mother that would ruin 
her son without enriching herself, and there&tt^ 
bestowed upon some other person six thousand 
pounds, which he had in hi& will bequeathed to = *t 
Savage. . ■ i 

The same cruelty which incited his mother to 
intercept this provisioa which had been intended , ^ 
him, prompted her in a short time to another ' ^ 
project, a project worthy of such a dispositii^.. ' '/ 
She endeavoured to rid herself from the danger •' 
of being at any time made known to him, by 
sending him secretly to the American Plantations!*. 

Byr^bose kindness this scheme was counter- 
actei^'Or by whose interposition she was induced- 
to layrfiwide her design, I know not ; it is no* im- 
probaJbjl^ that the Lady Mason might persuade or 
compel her to desist, or perhaps she could not 
easily find accomplices wicked enough to concur 
in so cruel an action; for it may be conceived, 
that those, who had by a long gradation of guilt 
hardened their hearts against the sense of.<*om- 

* Saj age's Prcfece ta his MisceHanies. 
VOL. II. U 
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mon wickedness, would yet be shocked at the 
design of a mother to expose her sou to slavery 
and want, to expose him without interest^ and 
without provocation ; and Savage might on this 
occasion find protectors and advocates among 
those who had long traded in crimes, and whom 
compassion had never touched before. 

Being hindered, by whatever means, from ba- 
nishing him into another country, she forntied 
soon after a scheme for burying him in poverty 
and obscurity in his own ; and that his statioa of 
Ufe, if not the place of Ins residence, might keep 
him for ever at a distance from her, she ordered 
him to be placed with a shoemaker in Holbom, 
that, after the usual time of trial, he might be- 
come his apprentice *. 

It is generally reported, that this project was 
for some time successful, and that Savage was 
employed at the* awl longer than he was willing 
to confess ; nor was it perhaps any great advan- 
tage to him, that an unexpected discovery de- 
termined him to quit his occupation. 

About this time his nurse, who had always 
treated him as her own son, died; and it was 
' natural for him to take care of those effects which 
by her death were, as he imagined, become his 
own : he therefore went to her house, opened her 
boxes, and examined her papers, among which he 
found some letters written to her by the Lady 
Mason, which informed him of his birth, and the 
reasons for which it was concealed. 

* Savage's Preface to his Miscellanies. 
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He was no longef satisfied with the employment 

which had been allotted him, but thought he had 

^ right to share the affluence of his mother j and 

therefore without scruple applied to her as her 

sort, and made use of every art to awaken her 

' tenderness, and attract her regard, ' But neither 

his letters, nor the interposition of those friends 

which his merit or his distress procured him, 

made any impression upon her mind. She still 

resolved to neglect, though she could no longer 

disown him. 

It was to no purpose that he frequently solicited 
her to admit him to see her; she avoided him 
with the most vigilant precaution, and ordered 
him to be excluded from her house, by whom- 
soever he might be introduced, and what reason 
soever he might give for entering it. 

Savage Wais at the same time so touched .with 
the discovery of his real mother, that it was his 
frequent practice to walk in the dark evenings* 
for several hours before her door, in hopes of 
seeing her as she might come by accident to the 
window, or cross her apartment with a candle in 
her hand. 

But all his assiduity and tenderness were with- 
out effect, for he could neither soften her heart 
nor open her hand, and was reduced to the ut- 
most miseries of want, while he was endeavouring 
to awaken the affection of a mother. He was 
therefore obliged to seek some other means of 



* See the Plain Dealer. 
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support; and, having no profession, tecame by 
necessity an author. 

At this time the attention of the literary worl^ 
was engrossed by the Bangorian controversy,^ 
which filled the press with pamphlets, and the 
coffee-houses with disputants. Of this subject, as 
most popular, he made choice for his first attempt, 
and,, without any other knowledge of the question 
than he had casually collected from conversation, 
published a poem against the bishop *. 

What was the success or merit of this perform- 
ance, I know not j it was probably lost among the 
innumerable pamphlets to which that dispute gave 
occasion. Mr. Savage was himself in a little time 
ashamed of it, and endeavoured to suppress it, by 
destroying all the copies that he could collect. 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of 
writing t, and in his eighteenth year offered to 
the stage a, comedy borrowed from a Spanish plot, 
which was refused by the players, and was there- 
fore given by him to Mr. Bullock, who, having 
more interest, made some slight alterations, and 
brought it upon the stage, under the title of 
Woman's a Riddle J, but allowed the unhappy 
author no part of the profit. 

Not discouraged however at his repulse, he 
wrote two years afterwards Love in a Veil, an- 
other comedy, borrowed likewise from the Spanish, 

♦ It waa called " The Battle of the Pamphlets.*' 
t Jacob's Lives of the Dramatick Poets. 
i This play was printed first in 8vo ; and afterwards in 12ido, 
the fifth edition. 
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Tjfutv With little better success than before : for 
though it was received and acted, yet it appeared 
so late in the year, that the author ob1;ained no 
other advantage from it, than the acquaintance of 
Sir. Richard Steele, and Mr. Wilk^, by whom he 
was pitied, caressed, and relieved. 

Sir Richard Steele, having declared in his favour 
with all the ardour of benevolence which con- 
stituted his character, promoted his interest with 
the utmost zeal, related his misfortunes, applauded 
his merit, took all the opportunities of recommend- 
ing him, and asserted, that " the inhumanity of 
his mother had given him a* right to find every 
good man his father*." 

^Nor was Mr. Savage admitted to his acquaint- 
ance only, but to his confidence, of which he 
sometimes related an instance too extraordinary 
to be omitted, as it affords a very just idea of his 
patron's character. 

He was once desired by Sir Richard, with an 
air of the utmost importance, to come very early 
to his house thp next morning. Mr. Savage came 
. as he had promised, found the chariot at the door, 
and Sir Richard waiting for him, and ready to go 
out. What was intended, and whither they were 
to go, Savage could not conjecture, and was not 
willing to inquire ; but immediately seated him- 
self with Sir Richard. The coachman was ordered 
to drive, and they hurried with the utmost ex- 
pedition to Hyde-Park Corner, where they stopped 
at a petty tavern, and retired to a private room. 

* Plain Dealer. 
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Sir Rict^ard then informed him, that he inten4ad 
tQ^publistjb a pamphlet* and that lie had desired 
him to come thither that he might write for him. 
He soon sat down to the work. Sir Richard dic- 
tated, and Savage wrote, till the dinner that had 
been ordered wa^ put upon the table. Savage wb» 
surprised at the meanness of the entertainment, 
and after some hesitation ventured to ask for wine, 
which Sir Richard, not without reluctance, ordered 
to be brought. They then finished their dinner, 
and proceeded in their pamphlet, which they con- 
cluded in the afternoon. 

Mr, Savage then 'imagined his task over, and 
expected that Sir Richard would call for the 
reckoning, and return home ; but his expectations 
deceived him, for Sir Richard told him that he 
was without money, and that the pamphlet must 
be sold before the dinner could be paid for ; and 
Savage was therefore obliged to go and offer their 
new production to sale for two guineas, which 
with some difficulty he obtained. Sir Richard 
then returned home, having retired that day only 
to avoid his creditors, and composed the pamphlet 
only to discharge his reckoning. 

Mr. Savage related another fact equally un- 
common, which, though it has no relation to his 
life, ought to be preserved. Sir Richard Steele 
having one day invited to his house a great num- 
ber of persons of the first quality, they were sur- 
prised at the number of liveries which surrounded 
the table } and after dinner, when wine and mirth 
had set them free from the observation of a rigid 
ceremony, one of them inquired of Sir Richard, 
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how such an expensive train of d<nlaesticks *could 
be consistent with his fortune. ' Sir Richard vety 
frankly confessed, that they were fello^ws of i*tiom 
he would very willingly be rid. And being then 
asked why he did not discharge them, declared 
that they were bailiffs, who had introduced them- 
selves With an execution, and whom, since he ^oiild 
tiot send them away, he had thought it convenient 
tb embellish with liveries, that they might do him 
credit while they staid. 

His friends were diverted with the expedient, 
and by paying the debt discharged their attend- 
ance, having obliged Sir Richard to promise that 
they should never again find him graced with a 
retinue of the same kind. 

Under such a tutor Mr. Savage was not likely 
to learn prudence or frugality j and perhaps many 
of the misfortunes wjhich the want of those virtues 
brought upon him in the following parts of his 
life^ might be justly imputed to so unimproving 
an example. 

Nor did the kindness of Sir Richard end in 
common favours. He proposed to have established 
him in some settled scheme of life, and to have 
contracted a kind of alliance with him, by marry- 
ing him to a natural daughter, on whom he in- 
tended to bestow a thousand pounds. But though 
he was always lavish of future bounties, he con- 
ducted his aflfe-irs in such a manner, that he was 
very seldom able to keep his promises, or execute 
his own intentions : and, as he was never able to 
raise the sum which he had offered^ the marriage 
was delayed. In the mean time he was officiously 
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iaiermeAt tiiat Mr* Savage had ridiculed, iliim^ 
by which he was so much exasperated^ .tbdt 
he withdrew the allowance which he had p^id 
hitn, and never afterwards admitted him to. his 
house. 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might by 
his imprudence expose himself to the malipe of a 
tale-bearer ; for his patron had many follies, which, 
as his discernment easily discovered, his imagina- 
tion might sometimes incite him to mention too 
ludicrously. A little knowledge of the world is 
sufficient to discover that such weakness is veiy 
common, and that there are few who do not some* 
times, in the wantonness of thoughtless mirth, or 
the heat of transient resentment, speak of their 
friends and benefactors with levity and contempt, 
though in their cooler moments they want neither 
sense of their kindness, nor reverence for their 
virtue; the fault therefore of Mr. Savage was 
rather negligence than ingratitude. But Sir 
Richard must likewise be acquitted of severifrj?*; 
for who is there that can patiently bear contempf 
from one whom Ke has relieved and supported, 
whose establishment he has laboured, and whose 
interest he has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to fortune with- 
out any other friend than Mr. Wilks; a man, 
who, wliatever were his abilities or skill as an 
actor, deserves at least to be remembered for his 
virtues*, which are not often to be found in the 

* As it is a loss to mankind when any good action is forgotten^ 
I shall insert another instance of Mr. Wilks's generosity, very 
Uttle known. Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated at Dublin, 
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world,! aiid perhiap^ less often i lb; hfo pfrotoeioKi 
ihAn m others. To b@ humane, g&nertm^ ai^d 
6a»4id> is a very high degree of meriib iii'/aa«|r 
case)- but those qualifications deserve still greater 
praise, when they are found in that conditio^ 
which makes almost every other man; for whatever 
reason, contemptuous, insolent, petulant, Belfisli, 
and brutal. 

As Mr. Wilks was one of those to whom calamity 
seldom complained without relief, he naturally 
took an unfortunate wit into his protection, and 
uot only assisted him in any casual distresses, but 
continued an equal and steady kindness to the time 
of his death. * 

By this interposition Mr. Savage once obtained 



being hindered by an impediment in his pronunciation from en- 
ga^ng in orders, for which his friends designed him, left his 
own country, and came to London in quest of employment, but 
Ibund his solicitations fruitless, and his necessities every day mare 
pressing. In this distress he wrote a tragedy, and offered it to 
the players, by whom it was rejected. Thus were his last hopes 
defeated, and he had no other prospect than of the most deplor- 
able poverty. But Mr. Wilks thought his performance, though 
not perfect, at least worthy of some reward, and therefore offered 
him a benefit. This favour he improved with so much diligence^ 
that the house afforded him a considerable sum, with which he 
went to Leyden, applied himself to the study of physick, and 
prosecuted his design with so much diligence and success, that 
when Dr. Boerhaave was desired by the Czarina to recommend 
proper persons to introduce into Russia the practice and study of 
physick. Dr. Smith was one of those whom he had selected. He 
had a considerable pension settled on him at his arrival, and was 
one of the chief physicians at the Russian court 

A Letter from Dr. Smith in Rusaia to-Mr. Wilks is ptiirted 
in Chetwood's History of the Stage. 
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from his mother* fifty pounds, and a promise of 
one hundred and fifty more ; but it was the fkte 
of this unhappy man, that few promises of any 
advantage to him were performed. His mother 
was infected, among others, with the general mad- 
ness of the South Sea traffick ; and having »been 
disappointed in her expectations, refused to pdy 
what perhaps nothing but the prospect of sudden 
affluence prompted her to promise. 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the friend- 
ship of Mr. Wilks, he was consequently an assi- 
duous frequenter of the theatres ; and in a short 
time the a^musements of the stage took such pos- 
session of his mind, that he never was absent from 
a play in several years. 

This constant attendance, naturally procured 
him the acquaintance of the players, and, among 
others, of Mrs. Oldfield, who was so much pleased 
with his conversation, and touched with his nns- 
fortunes, that she allowed him a settled pension 
of fifty pounds a year, which was during her life 
regularly paid. 

That this act of generosity may receive its due 
praise, and that the good actions of Mrs. Oldfield 
may not be sullied by her general character, it is 
proper to mention that Mr. Savage oftien de- 
clared, in the strongest terms, that he never saw 
her alone, or in any other place than behind tiie 
scenes. 

At her death he endeavoured to show his grati- 

* This I write upon the credit of the author of his Bfe^ which 
was published 1737* 
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tude in, the most decent malniief, by wearing 
mourning as for a mother j but did uot cdebrate 
her in elegies*, because he knew. that too great a 
profusion of praise would only have revived thoise 
faults which his natural equity did not allow 
him to think less, because they were committed 
by one who favoured him : but of which, though 
his virtue would not endeavour to palliate them, 
his gratitude would not suffer him to prolong the 
memory or diffuse the censure. 

In his Wanderer, he has indeed taken an op- 
portunity of mentioning her ; but celebrates her 
not for her virtue, but her beauty, an excellence 
which none ever denied her ; this is the only en- 
,comium with which he has rewarded her liberality, 
and perhaps he has even in this been too lavish of 
his praise. He seems to have thought, that never 
to mention his benefactress would have an appear- 
ance of ingratitude, though to have dedicated any 
particular performance to her memory would have 
only betrayed an officious partiality, and that, 
without exalting her character, would have de- 
pressed his own. 

He had sometimes, by the kindness of Mr. Wilks, 
the advantage of a benefit, on which occasions he 
often received uncommon marks of regard and 
compassion ; and was once told by the Duke of 
Dorset, that it was just to consider him as an in- 
jured nobleman, and that in his opinion the no- 
bility ought to think themselves obliged, without 

* Chetwood, however, has printed a poem on her death, which 
he ascribes to Mr. Savage. See History of the Stage, p.* 206. 
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solicitation, to take every opportunity of sppportr 
ing him by their countenance and patronage. But. 
he had generally the mortification to hear that the 
whole interest of his mother was employed to 
frustrate his applications, and that she never left 
any expedient untried, by which he might be cut 
off from the possibility of supporting life. The 
same disposition she endeavoured to diffuse among 
all those over whom nature or fortune gave her 
any influence, and indeed succeeded too well in 
her design j but could not always propagate h^er;^ 
effrontery with her cruelty ; for some of those 
whom she incited against him were ashanied of 
their own conduct, and boasted of that relief which . 
they never gave him. 

In this censure I do not indiscriminately involve 
all his relations ; for he has mentioned with gra- 
titude the humanity of one lady, whose name I am 
now unable to recollect, and to whom, therefore, 
I cannot pay the praises which she deserves for 
having acted well in opposition to influence, pre- 
cept, and example. 

The punishment which our laws inflict upon 
those parents who murder their infants is well 
known, nor has its justice ever been contested ; 
but, if they deserve death who destroy a child in 
its birth, what pain can be severe enough for her 
who forbears to destroy him only to inflict sharper 
miseries upon him ; who prolongs his life only to 
make him miserable ; and who exposes him, with- 
out care and without pity, to the malice of op- 
pression, the caprices of chance, and the tempta- 
tions of poverty ; who rejoices to see him over- 
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whelmed with calamities; and, when his own' in-' 
dustry, or the charity of others, has enabled him ' 
to rise for a short time above his miseries, plunges 
him again into his former distress ? 

The kindness of his friends not affording him 
any constant supply, and the prospect of im- 
proving his fortune by enlarging his acquaintance 
necessarily leading him to places of expense, he 
found it necessary to * endeavour once more at dra- 
matick poetry, for which he was now better qualir 
fied by a more extensive knowledge, and longer 
observation. But having been unsuccessful in 
comedy, though rather for want of opportunities 
than genius, he resolved to try whether he should 
not be more fortunate in exhibiting a tragedy. 

The story which he chose for the subject was 
that of Sir Thomas Overbury, a story well adapted 
to the stage, though perhaps not far enough re- 
moved from the present age to admit properly the 
fictions necessary to complete the plan ; for the 
mind, which naturally loves truth, is always most 
offended with the violation of those truths of which 
we are most certain j and we of course conceive 
those facts most certain, which approach nearer to 
our own time. 

Out of this story he formed a tragedy, which, if 
the circumstances in which he wrote it be con- 
sidered, will afford at once an uncommon proof of 
strength of genius, and evenness of mind, of a se- 
renity not to be ruffled, and an imagination not to 
be suppressed. 

* In 1723. 
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During a considerable part of the time in whi6h 
he was employed upon this performance, he was 
without lodgii!ig, and often without meat ; nor had 
he any other conveniences for study than the fields 
or the streets allowed him ; there he used to walk 
and form his speeches, and afterwards step into a 
shop, beg for a few motnents the use of the pen 
and ink, and write down what he had composed 
upon paper which he had picked up by accident. 
If the performance of a writer thus distressed 
is not perfect, its faults ought surely to be imputed 
to a cause very different from want of genius, and 
must rather excite pity than provoke censure. 

But when, under these discouragements, the 
tragedy was finished, there yet remained the la- 
bour of introducing it on the stage, an undertaking 
which, to an ingenuous mind, was in a very high 
degree vexatious and disgusting ; for, having little 
interest or reputation, he was obUged to submit 
himself wholly to the players, and admits with what- 
ever reluctance, the emendations of Mr. Gibber, 
which he always considered as the disgrace of his 
performance. 

He had indeed in Mr. Hill another critick of a 
very different class, from whose friendsliip he 1*6- 
ceived great assistance on many occasions, and 
whom he never mentioned but with the atmost 
tenderness and regard* He had been for some 
time distinguished by him with very particular 
kindness, and on this occasion it was natural to 
apply to him as an author of an established cha- 
racter. He therefore sent this tragedy to him. 
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his correction. Mr. Hill, whose humanity and 
politeness are generally known, readily c(»nplied 
with his request ; but as he is remajrkable for sin- 
gularity of sentiment, and bold experiments in 
language, Mr. Savage did not think this play much 
improved by his innovation, and had even at that 
time the courage to reject several passages which 
he could not approve; and, what is still more 
laudable, Mr. Hill had the generosity not to resent 
the neglect of his alterations, but wrote the pro- 
logue and epilogue, in which he touches on the 
circumstances of the author with great tenderness. 
After all these obstructions and compliances, he 
was only able to bring his play upon the stage in 
the summer, when the chief actors had retired, and 
the rest were in possession of the house for their 
own advantage. Among these, Mr. Savage was 
admitted to play the part of Sir Thomas Over- 
buryf, by which he gained no great reputation, 
the theatre being a province for which nature 
seems not to have designed him ; for neither his 
voice, look, nor gesture were such as were ex- 
pected on the stage ; and he was so much ashamed 
of having been reduced to appear as a j^ayer, that 
he always blotted out his name from the list when 
a copy of his tragedy was to be shown to his 
friends. 

In the publication of his performance he- was 

* Printed in the late Collection of his Poems. 

t It was acted only three ni^t«^ the first on June 12, 1723. 
When the house opened for the winter season it was once niore 
performed, for the author's benefit, Oct. 2. 
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more successful, for the rays of genius that gUm^ 
tnered in it, that glimmered through all the mists 
which poverty and Gibber had been able to spread 
over it, procured him the notice and esteem of 
many persons eminent for their rank, their virtue, 
and their wit. 

Of this play, acted, printed, and dedicated, the 
accumulated profits arose to an hundred pounds, 
which he thought at that time a very large sum, 
having been never master of so much before. 

In the dedication*, for which he received ten 
guineas, there is nothing remarkable. The prefkce 
contains a very liberal encomium on the blooming 
excellence of Mr. Theophilus Gibber, which Mr*r. 
Savage could not in the latter part of his life see 
his friends about to read without snatching the 
play out of their hands. The generosity of Mr. 
Hill did not end on this occasion ; for afterwards, 
when Mr. Savage's necessities returned, he en* 
couraged a subscription to a Miscellany of Poems^ 
in a very extraordinary manner, by publishing Im 
story in the Plain Dealer f, with some afiectiag'^ 
lines, which he asserts to have been written by Mt* » 
Savage upon the treatment received by him from- ' ff 
his mother, but of which he was himself the author^ '-* 
as Mr. Savage afterwards declared. These lines, 
and the paper in which they were inserted, had a 

■ ,j 

* To Herbert Tryst, Esq. of Herefordshire. . , i 

f Tlie Plain Dealer was a periodical paper^ written by Mr. ■\ 
Hill and Mr. Bond, whom Savage called the two contending » 
powers of light and darkness* They wrote by turns eadi essays, 
and the character of the work was observed regularly to rise in 
Mr. Hill's weeks, and fall in Mr. Bond's. 
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very powerful : effect upon all Iwit his mother, 
whom, by making*her cruelty more publick, they 
oixly hardened in her aversion. 

Mn Hill not only promoted the subscription to 
the Miscellany, but furnished likewise the greatesft 
part of the poems of which it is composed, and 
particularly The Happy Man, which he published 
as a s^cimen. 

The subscriptions of those whom, these papers 
should influence to patronise merit in distress, 
without any other solicitation, were directed to be 
left at Button's coffeehouse ; and Mr. Savage gOing, 
thither a few days afterwards, without expectation 
of aay effect from his proposal, found, to his sur* 
prise, seventy guineas*, which had been sent him 
in consequence of the compassion excited by Mr. 
Hiirs pathetic representation. 

To this Miscellany he wrote a preface, in which 
he gives to account of his mother's cruelty in a 
very uncommon strain of humour, and with a gaiety 
of imagination, which the success of his subscrip- 
tion probably produced. 

The dedication is addressed to the Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, whom he flatters without re- 
serve» and, to confess the truth, with v6ry little 

* The names of those who so generously contribiafciEfd to his re- 
lief, having been mentioned in a'forriier account, ought not to 
be omitted here. They were the Duchess of Cleveland^ Lady 
Cheyney, Lady Castlemain^ Lady Grower^ Lady Lechmere^ the 
Duchess Dowager and Duchess of Rutland^ Lady Strafford^ the 
Countess Dowager of Warwick, Mrs. Mary Floyer, Mrs. Sofuel 
Noel, Duke of Rutland, Lord Gainsborough, Lord Milsington, 
Mr. John Savage. 

VOL. II. X 
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art*. The same obeervation may be extfeiidedto 
all hisr dedications: his compiime&tssare cdnsiraiBed 
and violent, heaped together without the gridedf 
order, or the decency of introduction : he sfefems 
to have written his panegyricks for the peras^ 
only of his patrons, and to imagine that be iiad^iK) 
other task than to pamper them with praisis^hdw- 
ever gross, and that flattery would make ita wajr 
to the heart, without the assistance of elegance «r 
invention. "t-; !r/> 

Soon afterwards the death oftheklngfuriaifehed 
a general subject for a poetical contest, in wUck 
Mr. Savage engaged, and is allowed to fakve caii- 
ried the prize of honour from his competitors :' but 
I know not whether he gained by his perfbrmanck 
any other advantage than the increase of his re- 
putation ; though it must certainly have been wiA 
farther views that he prevailed upon himself it> 
attempt a species of writing, of which all the 

* This the following extract from it will prove : — 
" Since our country has been honoured with the glory of 'j^iflr 
wity as elerated and immortal as your soul^ it no longer Hiititk 
a doubt whether your sex have strength of -mind in propovt^afi^ 
their sweetness. The^ is something in your verses an i 
guished as your air. — Tdey are strong as truths as deep as j 
as clear as innocence^ and as smooth as beauty.-^— They coiit 
nameless and peculiar mixture of force and grace^ whfeb; Is at 
once 80 movingly serene, and so majestioalLy lOFeJjr, thatji^iii tm 
amiable to ^pear any w]»ere but in your.>ey^4U94f^?iMB^90't'> 
. " As fortune is not more my enemy than I am -the eaemv of 
flattery, I know not how I can forbear^ this application toymir 
ladyship/becauae there is sdirce a possibility that I sliotdA^^i&y 
more than I believe, whea I am speakkig of your oxO0lietto^.t'> tU( 
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ittypidks had been long b^ore exhausted^ and w^hieh 
'was made at once difficult by" the multitudes that 
1)ad failed in it^ and those that had succeeded^ 
' He was jiow advancing in reputation, and though 
'frequently involved in very distressful perplexities, 
<^peared however to be gaining upon mankind, 
when bolli his fame and his life were endangered 
by an evepdt, of which it is not yet determined 
'whether it ought to be mentioned as a crime or a 
calamity. 

» Oq the ^th of November, 1727, Mr. Savage 
came from Richmond, where he then lodged, that 
hemight pursue his studies with less interruption, 
*with an intent to discharge another lodging whieh 
he had in Westminster ; and accidentally meeting 
-two gentlemen his acquaintances, whose names 
were Merchant and Gregory, he went in with 
them to a neighbouring coifee-house, and sat 
drinking till it was late, it being in no time of Mr. 
Savage's life any part of his character to be the 
first of the company that desired to separate. He 
would willingly have gone to bed in the same house ; 
"but there was not room for the whole company, and 
therefore they agreed to ramble about the streets, 
•and divert themselves with such amusements as 
should offer themselves till morning. 

In this walk they happened unluckily to discover 
A light in Robinson's coffee-house, near Charing- 
cross, andtherefore went in. Merchant with some 
rudeness demanded a room, and was told that there 
was a good fire in the next parlour, which the com- 
pany were about to leave, being then paying their 
Reckoning; Merchant, not satisfied with this anr 

X $ 
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swer, rushed into the room, and was followed by 
his companions. He then petulantly placed him- 
self between the company and the fire, and soon 
after kicked down the table. This produced a 
quarrel, swords were drawn on both sides, and 
one Mr. James Sinclair was killed. Savage, having 
likewise wounded a maid that held him, forced his 
way with Merchant out of the house ; but being 
intimidated and confused, without resolution either 
to fly or stay, they were taken in a back-court by 
one of the company, and some soldiers, whom he 
had called to his assistance. 

Being secured and guarded that night, they were 
in tlie morning carried before three justices, who 
committed them to the Gatehouse, from whence, 
upon the death of Mr. Sinclair, which happen^ 
the same day, they were removed in the night to 
Newgate, where they were however treated with 
some distinction, exempted from the ignominy of 
chains, and confined, not among the common cri- 
minals, but in the Press-yard. 

When the day of trial came, the court was 
crowded in a very unusual manner ; and the 
publick appeared to interest itself as in a cau^e of 
general concern. The witnesses against Mr* Sa- 
vage and his friends were, the woman who k^t 
the house, which was a house of ilLfame, and her 
maid, the men who were in the room with . Mr. 
Sinclair, and a woman of the town, who had been 
drinking with them, and with whom one o£ tibem 
had been seen in bed. They swore in general 
that Merchant gave the provocation, which Savage 
Mid Gregory drew their swords to justify j.. that 
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Savage drew first, and that he stabbed,. iSinclair 
when he was not in a posture of defence, or while 
Gregory commanded his sword ; that after he had 
given the thrust he turned pale, and would have 
retired, but the maid clung round him, and one 
of the company endeavoured to detain him, from 
whom he broke, by cutting the maid on the head, 
.but was afterwards taken in a court. 
' There was some difference in their depositions ; 
icmeidid not see Savage give the wound, another 
saw it given when Sinclair held his point towards 
the ground ; • and the woman of the town asserted, ' 
that she did not see Sinclair's sword at all: this 
difference, however, was very far from amounting 
to inconsistency ; but it was sufficient to show, 
Ihat the hurry of the dispute was such, that it was 
not easy to discover the truth with relation to par- 
ticular circumstances, and that therefore some de- 
^ ductions were to be made from the credibility of 
the testimonies. 

Sinclair had declared several times before his 
death, that he received his wound from Savage : 
'Hor did Savage at his trial deny the fact, but en- 
' deavoured partly to extenuate it, by urging the 
suddenness of the whole action, and the impossi- 
bility of any ill design, or premeditated malice; 
and partly to justify it by the necessity of self- 
defence, and the hazard of his own life, if he \sLd 
lost that opportunity of giving the thrust : he ob- 
served, that neither reason nor law obliged a man 
to wait for the blow which was threatened, and 
which, if he should suffer it, he might never be 
able to return } that it was allowable to prevent an 
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assault, and to pre9erve life by taking away th^ft oif 
the advejr^^ry, by whom it was endangered* , 

With regard ]to the violence with which he en-^ 
deavoured to escape, he declared, that it was iiot 
his design to fly from justice, or decline a tri^l^ but 
to avoid the expenses and severities of a prison j 
and that he intended to appear at the bar without 
compulsion. 

; This defence, which took up more than an hour^ 
was heard by the multitude that thronged the eourt 
with the most attentive and respectful silences, 
those who thought he ought not to be acquitted, 
owned that applause could not be refused him j; 
and those who before pitied his misfortunes, now 
reverenced his abilities. 

The witnesses which appeared against him were 
proved to be persons of characters which did not 
entitle them to much credit ; a common strumpet, 
a woman by whom strumpets were entertained, a 
man by whom they were supported : and tlie cha- 
racter of Savage was by several persons of distinc- 
tion asserted to be that of a modest inoffensive; 
man, not inclined to broils or to insolence, and who 
had, to that time, been only known for his misfor- 
tunes and his wit. 

Had his audience been his judges, he had un- 
doubtedly been acquitted ; but Mr. Page, whp was 
then upon the bench, treated him with his usual 
insolence and severity^ and when he had summed 
up the evidence, endeavoured to exasperate the 
jury J as Mr. Savage used to relate it, with this 
eloquent harangue : 

" Gentlemen of the jury, you are to consider 
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that Mr* Savage is a very great man, a much greater 
man than you or 1] gentlemen df the jui-y ; that he 
wears very fine clothes, much finer cldtheS than 
you or I, gentlemen of the jury j' that he has abund- 
ance of money in his pockets, much more money 
than you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; but, gentle- 
nien of the jury, is it not a very hard case, gentle- 
men of the jury, that Mr. Savage should therefore 
kill you or me, gentlemen of the jury?" 

Mr. Savage, hearing his defence thus misrepre- 
sented, ' and the men who were to decide his fate 
incited against him by invidious comparisons, re- 
solutely asserted, that his cause was not candidly 
explained, and began to recapitulate what he had 
before said with regard to his condition, and the 
necessity of endeavouring to escape the expenses 
of imprisonment ; but the judge having ordered 
him to be silent, and repeated his orders without 
effect, commanded that he should be taken from 
the bar by force. 

The jury then heard the opinion of the judge, 
that good characters were of ho weight against 
positive evidence, though they might turn the scale 
where it was doubtful ; and that though, when two 
men attack each other, the death of either is only 
manslaughter ; but where one is the aggressor, as 
in the case before them, and, in pursuance of hiii 
first attack, kills the other, the law supposes the 
action, however sudden, to be malicious. They 
then deliberated upon their verdict, and deter- 
mined that Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were 
guilty of murder; and that Mr. Merchant, who 
bad no sword, only of manslaughter. 
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Thus ended this inexnorable trkd» which ksfted 
eight hours. Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were 
conducted back to prison, where they were more 
closely conBned, and loaded with irons of fifty 
pounds weight: four days afterwards they were 
sent back to the court to receive sentence; on 
which occasion Mr. Savage made, as far as it could 
be retained in memory, the following speech : 

" It is now, my lord, too late to offer any thin^ 
by way of defence or vindication ; nor can we ex- 
pect from your lordships, in this court, but the 
sentence which the law requires you, as judges, to 
prpnounce against men of our calamitous condition* 
But we are also persuaded, that as mere men, and out 
of this seat of rigorous justice, yqu are susceptive 
of the tender passions, and too humane not to com- 
miserate the unhappy situation of those, whom the 
law sometimes perhaps — exacts — from you to pro* 
pounce upon. No doubt you distinguish between 
offences which arise out of premeditation, and a 
disposition habituated to vice or immoralitys and 
tran^ressions, which are the unhappy and unfore- 
seen effects of casual absence of reason, and sudden 
impulse of passion : we therefore hope you will 
contribute all you can to an extension of that 
mercy, which the gentlemen of the jury have been 
pleased to show to Mr. Merchant, who (allowing 
facts as sworn against us by the evidence) has led us 
into this our calamity. I hope this will not be con- 
strued as if we meant to reflect upon that gentle* 
man, or remove any thing from us upon him, or that 
we repine the more at our fate, because he has no 
participation of it : No, my lord ! For my part, I 
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dedare nothing could more soften my grief, than 
to be withtnit isiny companion in so great a mis- 
fortune*." 

Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, but from 
the mercy of the crown, which was very earnestly 
solicited by his friends, and which, with whatever 
difficulty the story may obtain belief, was ob- 
structed only by his mother. 

To prejudice the queen against him, she made 
use of an incident, which was omitted in the order 
of time, that it might be mentioned together with 
the purpose which it was made to serve. Mr. 
Savage, when he had discovered his birth, had an 
incessant desire to speak to his mother, who always 
avoided him in publick, and refused him admission 
into her house. One evening walking, as it was 
his custom, in the street that she inhabited, he saw 
the door of her house by accident open j he en- 
tered it, and, finding no person in the passage to 
hinder him, went up stairs to salute her. She 
discovered him before he entered the chamber, 
alarmed the family with the most distressful out- 
cries, and, when she had by her screams gathered 
them about her, ordered them to drive out of the 
house that villain, who had forced himself in upon 
her, and endeavoured to murder her. Savage, who 
had attempted with the most submissive tender- 
ness to soften her rage, hearing her utter so de- 
testable an accusation, thought it prudent to re- 
tire ; and, I believe, never attempted afterwards 
to speak to her. 

* Mr. Savage's Life. 
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,JBut, shocked a3 he was with her falsehood and.^ 
her cruelty, he imagined that she intended no other 
use of her lie, than to set herself free from his 
embraces and solicitations, and was very far from 
suspecting that she would treasure it in her nae- 
mory as an instrument of future wickedness, or 
that she would endeavour for this fictitious assault 
to deprive him of his life. 

But when the queen was solicited for his par- 
don, and informed of the severe treatment which 
he had suffered from his judge, she answered, that, 
however unjustifiable might be the manner of his 
trial, or whatever extenuation the action for which 
he .was condemned might admit, she could not 
think that man a proper object of the king's mercy, 
who had been capable of. entering his mother's 
house in the night, with an intent to murder her. 

By whom this atrocious calumny had been trans- 
initted to the queen ; whether she that invented 
had the front to relate it ; whether she found any 
one weak enough to credit it, or corrupt enough 
to concur with her in her hateful design j I know 
not : but methods had been taken to persuade the 
queen so strongly of the truth of it, that she for a 
long time refused to hear any one of those who 
petitioned for his life. 

Thus had Savage perished by the evidence of a 
bawd, a strumpet, and his mother, h2^d not justice 
and compassion procured him an advocate of rank 
too great to be rejected unheard, and of virtue too 
eminent to be heard without being believed. His 
merit and his calamities happened to reach the ear 
of the Countess of Hertford, who engaged in his 
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Siipport with all the tenderness that is excited by 
jpity, and all the zeal which is kindled by ge- 
nerosity; and, demanding an audience of thei 
queen, laid before her the whole series of hi& 
mother's cruelty, exposed the improbability of an 
accusation by which he was charged with an in- 
tent to commit a murder that could produce no 
advantage, and soon convinced her how little his 
former conduct could deserve to be mentioned as 
a reason for extraordinary severity. 

The interposition of this lady was so successful^ 
that he was soon after admitted to bail, and, on the 
9th of March, 1728, pleaded the king's pardon. 

It is natural to inquire upon what motives his 
mother could persecute him in a manner so out- 
rageous and implacable; for what reason she could 
employ all tlie arts of malice, and all the snares of 
calumny, to take away the life of her own son, of a 
son who never injured her, who was never sup- 
ported by her expense, nor obstructed any pro- 
spect of pleasure or advantage : why she would 
endeavour to destroy him by d lie — a lie which 
could not gain credit, but must vanish of itself at 
the first moment of examination, and of which 
only this can be said to mslke it probable, that it 
may be observed from her conduct, that the most 
execrable crimes are sometimes committed with- 
out apparent temptation. 

This mother is still alive*^, and may perhaps even 
yet, though her malice was so often defeated, enjoy 
the pleasure of reflecting, that the life, which she 

* She died Oct. 11^ 1753, at lier bous« in Old Bond-street^ 
ti^d above fourscore. 
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often endeavoured to destroy, was at last shortened 
by her maternal office^ ; that though she could not 
transport her son to the plantations, bury him in 
the shop of a mechanick, or hasten the hand of the 
publick executioner, she has yet had the satisfac-^ 
tion of embittering all his hours, and forcing him 
into exigencies that hurried on his death. 

It is by no means necessary to aggravate the 
enormity of this woman's conduct, by placing it 
in opposition to that of the Countess of Hertford j- 
no one can fail to observe how much more amiable 
it is to irelieve than to oppress,^ and to rescue ma^ 
cence fmm destruction, thsflf to destroy withonffi 
joi injury. ^ ' V 

Mr. Savage, during his imprisonment, his t^ia}^ 
imd the time in which he lay under sentence df 
dteath, behaved with great firmness and equality 
of mind^ and confirmed by his fortitude the esteem 
of those who before admired him for his abiliti^^ 
The peculiar circumstances of his life were ibadd 
more generally known by a short account f, whi^ 
was then published, and of which several thotiMMfdft 

* It appears tliat during his coDfiDement be vrote a letter to 
his iiiatfaer> wldch he sent to Theophilus Cibber^ that k ]|il|;ht(te 
transmitted to her through the means of Mr. Willis. lip. hiA kfffiff 
to Gibber he 8ay&— '^ As to deaths I am easy^ and dare mo^t^jk 
like a man — all that touches me is the concern of my friends^ ana 
a reconcilement with my mother — I cannot express the agony t 
Mi when I \vr6te the letter to her — if jm can find "any deeeiit 
&i0B8e>for showing it to M«. CHdfidd^ do; ht IwividhtLVO^H 
UQ (i^euda (and that admirable lady m particular) be 9f^i^^ ( 
have 4one my duty towards it — ^Dr. Young to-day sent me ft 
letter^ most passionately kind." 

t Written by Mr. Beckingham and another gentleman. 
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were in a few weeks disp^f^d over the nation ; 
and the compassion of matfkmd operated so ppwer- 
fiiUy in his favour^ that^e was enabled, by fte- 
querit presents, not only to support himself^ but ta 
assist Mr. Gregory in prison ; and^ when he was 
pardoned and released, he found the number of 
his frieqds not lessened. 

The nature of the act for which he had beei» 
tried was in itself doubtful ; of the evidences which 
appeared against him, the character of the man wa.^ 
not unexceptionable, that of the women njotoyiousiy 
ioliiwous ; she, whose testimony chiefly influenced 
the jury to condemn him, afterwards retracted her 
assertions. He always himself denied that hf^ was 
drunk, as had been generally reported* Mr. Gre- 
gory, who is now (1744) collector of Antjgua^ i^ 
said to declare him far less criminal thaa he was 
imagined, even by some who favoured him ; and 
Page himself afterwards confessed, that he h^ld 
treated him with uncommon rigour. Whep aU 
t^ae particulars are rated together, perhiips the 
^k^moty of iSavage may not be much sullied by his 
trial. 

Spme time aft^r he obtained his liberty, he met 
in the street the woman who^ had sworn with so 
much malignity against him. She informed him, 
that she was in distress, and, with a degree of con- 
fidence not easily attainable, desired him to relieve 
her. He, instead of insulting her misery, and 
taking pleasure in the calamities of one who had 
brought his life into danger, reproved her gently 
for her perjury ; and changing the only guinea 
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/thi^> fae had, dinrided it equally between her and 
iiimself. 

T^8 is an action which in some ages would 
have made a saint, «uid perhaps in others aheco, 
and which, without : any hyperbdiical encomiuios, 
must be allowed to be an instance of uncommon 
generosity, an act of complicated virtue-; by which 
he at once relieved the poor, corrected the vieiotK, 
fmd forgave an enemy ; by which he at once re- 
mitted the strongest provocations, and exercised 
the most ardent charity* : 4 . a c . 

Compassion was indeed the distinguishing q^ 
lity of Savage : he never appeared inclined totafee 
advantage- of weakness, to attack the d^exicdess, 
or to press upon the falling: whoever was-^fil^ 
Pressed, was certain at least of his good wishes; 
and when he could give no assistance to extricate 
them from misfortunes, he endeavoured to sooth 
them by sympathy and tenderness. . r 

> But when his heart was not softened by the sight 
of misery,- he was sometimes obstinate in Im re- 
sentment, and did not quickly lose the remem- 
brance of an injury. He always ccmtinued to 
speak with anger of the insolence and partiality ^f 
Page, and a dhort time'before his death retetlged 
it by a satire*. » 

It is natural to inquire in what terms Mr. Savage 
spoke of this fatal action, when the danger was 
over,- and he was Under no necessity of musing any 
«uit to set his cohduet in th6 fairest light. He'W^ 

*, Printed in the late coUection, 
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i'^TiQt vfiVimg to dl^ell upon it ; and, ifhe^ramimitiy 
xaeotioned it, appeared neither to considenfatmself 
^4u3a^ murderer, nor as a manwhrfly&ee from the 
<gnilt of blood*. Hdw muck and how^letrg h« Tfe- 
^fitted it, appeared in a poem wMch he puMibhed 
many years afterwards. On occasion of a copy of 
irerses, in which the failings of good men are re- 
counted, and in which the author bad end6dVtarf ^ 
-toilkistrkte his position, that " thebestitmy sddi^- 
t>tHnes deviate from virtue,'- by an ihi^tMe^uof 
murder committed by Savage in the heat of ndik^, 
^^«vage r^iarked, that it was no'y^fry^ju$tHret)re- 
'?s(^tationi<^ a good man, to suppoise4fm< liable 
to^drun'kenness, and disposed in his ri^te 4o^biit 
l^roats. ; iv* 

^ He was now indeed at liberty, but was,>ii^ b*- 
ifore, without any other support than accidental 
.iai^ours :and uncertain patronage afforded hirti?; 
sources by which he was sometimes very liberally 
Biipl^ied, arid which at other times were suddenly 
stopped; so that he spent his life between want 
and plenty; or, what was yet x worse, between 
i beggary and extravagance ; for, as ^whatever he 
TCceived was the gift of chance, which might as 
l:sir§ll .favoiu: him at one time as another, he was 
tempted to squander what he had, because he 
dbwsap hoped to be immediately supplied* 

iAnotber cause of his profiision was the absurd 
Joiidn^s.of'lusfrietids, who at once rewarded and 
^o^ed bis .abilities, by treating him at taverns, 
and habituating him to pleasures which he could 

* In one of his letters he styles it '^ a fatal quarrel, but too 
3^e]\ known." 
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dtl^riinMe^ (khot^ vhe purdiased the^lmci^ %f^ 
a v^i^i^ mght<^iby> the'angi]^^ of eoM aiidiillili^i(<^ 
f«f3aVWd£v.- . . - -^ ^;;-n^ 

; t}JI3»t 4^Kperied£& o£ these inconvenienetl^^jdtefeeiC'^ 
ii|MWli.hi0|.to endeavour aker some settleU^ lii^ 
ccwti^, wbieby having long found sisriemisscMi'^ 
esfr^ietfriiitliess, he attempted to ^irtoW; - 
hi&*nK)1d|ft):t^roii^r methods. He had^fiM^^pl^ 
hAnftd^n^^kwlecJised, lost that teoderm^s finrnlmv^l 
w^lch the whole se^es of her jcrueltjr: hssA laMi^', 
been a^le/vf holly to repres3, till he £ound» b^p^^iiiiL 
el|qrta wJii^h sh^ miide for his destruction^ rtiMt:^0< 
was polt oi^nteQt with refusii^ to assist hiiBviatBii: 
bi^iQg;4Qutrval in his struggles with poifei:!^^: brti: 
iR^jVe^yto snatch every opportunity iNP ad^i^t: 
tQ .jus iiusfortunes ; and that she was i]ow!^ta< 
be considered as an enemy implacably maliciora^i* 
w^iip notlajQig . but his blood could satisfy. ^He 
theJ:^Qie threatened to harass her with lampM»iM«' 
and to publish a copious narrative of her coxi^net^'- 
unless she consented to purchase an exewoj^timtlf 
from infamy, by allowing him a pension. • ? t. i:lq 
This expedient proved successful. ;\^atbecil 
shame still survived, though virtue waa e^wtl.^t 
whether her relations had more delicacy than-Ml^n 
self, and imagined that some cf th^e^da^ts wUciiik>rt 
satire might poiut at her would gl^aim n^on tli6R»:$t 
Lord Tjcrconnel, whatever were his-^nnittves^cU^oiiibL 
his promise to lay aside his design of exppsii^.^. . 
cruelty of hia rnqt^i^r, received hin^ iu$o hi«k&0iil}^; 
treated him as h^^ijf^l, and eng^^,t9.^ftlb^l^ 
a pensipn^of ,t)jrq^l}linfi^^ Pi^?un«fe%)!§«$r> ^.h iO 
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Tluft WM the gdkden part of Mr. Savage^i life ^ 

und for some time he had no reason to*complaiii 

o£ fortune; Ms appearance was splendid^ Ui» ex« 

penses large, and his acquaintance extensimi. He 

ip?a& eourted by all who endeavoured to be thought 

taen of genius, and caressed by all wha vafaaed 

tliettsekes x^h a refined taste* To admife Mir« 

Smra^d was a pro<^ of discernment} and to tm 

acquainted widi him was a title to poetical re** 

putakion. Hk presence was sufficient to make any 

pli^e <xf publick entertainment popular ;- and hS» 

approbation and example constituted theiliiAibni 

Sa^pPIPet^l is genius, when it is invested itritb the 

gli^r ^ affiuence \ Men wllUiigly pay to ^iAiufie 

that' regard which they owe to merit, bM' atH 

pleased when they have an oppoftunify at dtfce 

0f gratifying their vanity, and practising itibif 

dute)r« 

lliis intei^val of prosperity furnished hito with 
opportunities of enlarging bis knowledge 6f huihaii 
natu«^ by ifcDttitemplating life fi^om itd highest gfa- 
dati<Hm to its lowest $ and, hsMl he afterWafd^ apl 
plied to dratnatick poetry, he would perhaps not 
hafve had many superiors } for, as he heVer sUft 
feredtttiy scene to pass before his eyes without 
notice^ he had treasured in his mind all the dlf- 
fei^t' cdtlitimations c^ passions, and the inntl* 
meffs^le mixtures of vice and virtue, which distin- 
gdlsb'0»e character from anbther j and, as hils coti- 
ception was atrohg, his expressions w^re clear, 4ie 
cakiy i»ec€lvfcd'impressi6hs'fh>rti ob^ attdi^ry 
forcibly transmitted them to others.' ^ ' * ' ' - ^ 
Of his exact observations dn liiiini^ lifeKe Idas' 

VOL. II. Y 
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fi:mti^u^^m^Umi}giV\xkg an accowlt ofcMtjbiis^ 
his education, his disposition and morals, h;^rii§^ 
Ul(v ^nd imaidins of conduct. lii tha 4iit|s<HiiifSkHi 
ar0reiated.many secret histories o^thaffoHgiB^ilflp 

r^flcfcGlians on their birth, their circam^l^B^QfcBfr 
tlv>s&.(^. th^ir relations ; nor can it be ^enu^^.th^ 
»Qi9a,p^9S4ges are auch as Iscariot HAC^»?y|i¥^i^ 
himself have produced* .. .in^ii^b 

V Hfe wae wscused likewije of living in Sa^.^ifipi^f* 
9fkc^pfMeBd9hip with some whom he satil9«^i|kiid 
of;pifd(ing use of the confidence which he ^^niwd 
bjira 3€iemipg kindness, to discover faiHng$«<iind 
cpcpQse them : it must be confessed, th^ Mf./Sii* 
vage's esteem was no very certain possessioo,;jiinii 
tb^t he WQuld lampoon at one time those ^il^^wnibe 
l^kdprajise^ at another* ../r orit 

... It m^'y be alleged, that the san^ mm«m|r)QliM)gff 
his; pitrinoiples ; and that he^ wbo,w«&>joiiefi AA 
servedly commended, may be afterw«d§f84^i«sfti 
with equal justice ; or,: that the poefe.wa9.d»|}^d 
with the appeiprance of virtue, and fcHiip4.t)^%)pill 
irhom h$ had celebrated, when he b^ m oppoiA 
tunity qf examining him more narrowly»> uQwoit^ 
of l;he |>fm^yr|ak which he had io^ylmt^M^ 
stoyp;!^; v^n^it^t, as a fal^e satire pi^gfafc- to jb0<ffp« 
cwt^ds fm the.^ake of him wbo^e iv^utotioii inajF 
beii^ur^df LfaWrprmse ought Uke^^we tobeofai^ 

* Pirijated inrhbWarfcs^ voli lip. SSI- 
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<ihould be lol^t^ lest a bad mhti' shdtM' b@ trudtfed 
«pOn'4be^€re^ oi hi? encomiast, 0r lest withers 
«k6uid ^dea^i^our to obtain like {milses by the y»M 
iAi6an9tf ■ . 

'''Bu# though these excuses may be ^6n ;rfaus^tei 

,iMiditometi»ies just, they are very seldom satisfac^ 

*«y 4o mankind ; and the writer^ who is not con* 

Mant' to his subject, quickly sinks into Contempt, 

If&S' satire loses its force, andhis p^negylrickiis 

•Vsi}ue^;> avid he is only considered at one tiMe^^im 

flatterer, and a calumniator at another^ •' ' ' 

'^ u.^Oiftvoid liiese imputations^ it is only necessary 

to follow the rules of virtue, and to preserve ^tt 

imvatied regard to truth. For though it is un*' 

doubtedly possible that a man, however cautious, 

may be sometimes deceived by an artful appearance 

^Virtue, or by false evidences of guilty such errors 

%iU not be frequent ; and it will be allowed, that 

the name of an author would never have bMfr 

tO^e-eolitemptible, had no man ever said what he 

did not think, or misled others but when he was 

tem^lfdeceived« • 

^ The Atithdr to be let was first published in a 
Sitigle pamphlet^ and afterwards inserted in a col- 
kcUou <tf pieces relating to the Dunciad, which 
upere addressed by Mr. Savage to the Earl of Mid- 
iQes^; in a^ dcklication which - he was prevailed 
Hpt)n to sigUf though he did not wtite it, and in 
n^bich there lai% some positions^ i^at- the true an-' 
thor would perhaps not have pubKsbed under his* 

* See hfc WcUte, vol. i*. pi «»».• 
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mninmmi, itaA wi^wbidi Mr.SftVBgte aft^iftto^jb 

reflected with no great satisfaction ; the orasbedi* 
tioD- of the bad* effeabM of the nncootroUed fyeeAM 
of tiie preu, and the assertion that^the '^ libestUi 
taken by ihe writers of jourtials with th^it^ iso]^ 
Tiora wiire exOThitant and uDJu8tifisdble,'''#ei7-itt 
beoame men, who have themselves nok alffntvs 
shown the exactest regard to the laws of subordii- 
imtion in theit writings, and who have oftelii sa^ 
tiriaid those that at least thought thems^v6»tb<ifr 
superiors, as they were eminent for their h^editar^ 
rank, and employed in the highest officer Ktf'tinr 
kingdom. But this is only att instance of Aat 
partiality which almost every man indnlges ndtb 
regard to himself: the. liberty of the press ^-M 
blessing when we are inclined to write against 
others^ and a- calamity when we find onrsielrafe 
overborne by the nfultitude of our assailants ; sat 
tiie power of the crown is always thought to* 
great by those who suffer by its influence, and tM 
little by those in whose favour it is exerted^: atid 
a stancKng army is generally accounted necedi^y 
by those who command, and 'dangerous and opf 
pressive by those who support it. 

Mr, Savage was likewise very far fimn bel^evui^ 
that the letters annexed to each species of bad 
poets in the Bathos were, as he was directed to 
assert, " set down at random ;'* for when he was 
charged by one of his friends with put^g his 
name to such an improbability, fae> had too other 
answer to make thfm that •* he iSAd tiot ti^lk'ot 
it ;" and his friend had too much tenderness to 
reply, that next to. the crime of writing contrary 
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to what be tfiRMight^ wa^ thAt^qf ivrcitiiig^ widiout 

r After havitig remaikeyjl wimt b<&be in thiside- 
stioaticKn, it is proper that Iiib9ervie tiieimpajiiiidity 
4dhceh I recommend, by declaring what Savage 
Saaserted ; tbs^t the account of the ^rcmnst^nces 
a^icb attended the publication of the Dundad, 
however strange and improvable, was exactly teue. 
i The publication of this piece at this time raised 
Mn Savage a great number of enemies amqng tjbose 
tiiAt were attacked by Mr. Pope, with whom, he was 
cibisidered as a kind of confederate^and whom he 
iralsr suspected of supplying with private intelli- 
gence and secret incidents ; so that the ignominy 
pf an infon^er w^s ad4ed to the terror of a satirist* 
' That he was not altogether free &om literary 
jbifpocri^y, and that he sometunes spoke one thing 
and ]WTOte another, cannot be denied $ because he 
Umself confessed, that, when he lived with great 
^familiarity with Dennis, he wrote an epigram^ 
hgainst him. 

/ Mn Savage, however, set ^ the malice of dl the 
pigmy writer^ at defiance, and thought the friend- 
ship of ]y^r. Pope cheaply purchased by being ex^ 
posed to their censure and their hatred ; nor had 
♦ 

f This epigrapi was> I belieye^ never published. 

*' Should Dennis publish yo^ had stabVd your brother^ 

Lampoon'd your monarchy or debauch'd your mother ; 
" Say^ whitt rerenge on Dennis can be had^ 

Too dull for laughter, for xi^y.too ipad ? 
' On otie 80 pdor you cannot take the law. 

On one so old your sword you scorn to draw* 

Uncaged, then, let the harmless monster rage, 

StfcUl^ in dulness, madness, want, and age." 
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he any reason fo repent of the prd&'en(ffe/*feft^ 
found Mr. t^ope a steady and unalienal)le^fi%eita 
almost to the end 5f his Hfe. m v;u,4. 

About this time, notwithstanding his i i M i jf i A 
neutrality with regard to party, he puUi^hieti a 
panegyrick on Sir Robert Walpole, for which h^ 
was rewarded by him with twenty guineas, af^iifiA 
not very large, if either the excellence of the ptifr 
formance, or the affluenoe.jof the patxoto, he-iiiitf^ 
Isidered ; but greater than he afterwards obtiliilMl 
&6m a person of yet higher rank, and raorif-dfef- 
sirous in appearance of being distinguished^ 1ai^% 
pdtron of literature. ' -^"^^ 

As he was very far from approving the conr^tcbl 
of Sir Robert Walpole, and in conversation mo- 
tioned him sometimes with acrimony, and gener^y 
with eontempt) as he was one of those who were 
always zealous in their assertions of the justice cif 
the late opposition, jealous of the rights of'tfcfe 
people, and alarmed by the long-continued tril^ti^ 
of the court ; it was natural to ask him what could 
induce him to employ his poetry in praise of that 
man who was, in his opinion, an enemy to liberty, 
and &n oppressor of his country? He alleged, 
that he )vas then dependent upon the Lord Tyr- 
connel^ who was an implicit follower of the iqi- 
nistry^ and th^t, being enjoined by him, not with- 
out menaces, |;.o ^rite in praise of the leader, he 
had not resolution $^ii9cient so sacrifice the plea- 
sure of affluence to that of iategrity. 

On this, afi^d on many other occasions, he was 
ready to lament the misery of living at the tables 
of other men, which w^s hfs fate from tl^e |>egin- 
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J^.psei: h*ji}, foj: thr^e i^onths tqg^tj|er,|g^ setjt^^ 
Salutation, in »rhich be co^d f^aim a yijg^t pf 

^. ypf this ^obappy state it is j ust to impute much 

of t^He inconsistency of hi? cosiduct j for though a 

JQ^^^e$^ ]to.Qpmply with the inclinations pjT^thers 

yf^fi ftp p&rt pf his natural character, yet, :he jy^ 

^^^etjime? obliged to relax .his qbgtinaf^t.AP^ 

jglfl^mit his own judgement, and evep jih y\ri^e^ 

J;jf»^ the government of those by whom bejv«:as.§jkfj- 

jp9^e4: so that, if bis Qiiseri^s w^re sQmeiti^es 

the consequences of bis faults, he ought l^ot jet 

tabe wholly excluded from compassion, .because 

J^s^ faults were yery often the effects of >hi3 injis- 

iprtunes. 

. . In thi# gay period* of his life, while b.e J«^as 
^^u^roupded hy ^ffluejice and pleasure, he pub- 
.Jjy^^d The Wander.er, a njoral poem, of which tb»e 
jd^sjgp is comprised in jthpse liues ; ., 

tj : 1 fly all publick cane^ all venal strife^ : .^ 

-^ A « To try the still, compared with active^ life ; , 

To prove, by these, the sons of men may owe 
^ The fruits of bliss to bursting clouds of woe ; 

''' That ev'n calamity, by thought refined, 

^ ^ ' inspirits and adorns l^e tUnking mind« 

And more distinctly in the following passage : 

* I . •* • ■ . . . 

/^y yif'fCf th^ 99ul to^dsgring action swells ; 
, By woe, in plaintless patience it excels : 
From patience, prudent clear experienVi^ springs. 
And traces kno^iledge ^krduglittliet-ijbtirsi^of Ibbings : 
r . ' STfceace kope h^ 6mxki, ihtmc^' ferlf^^c,, fiW^sfsi;, 

/ . . ; Reiii9wn;-^Whfa»V.W^po^fMi*^c^^^^ .. 
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Hm pefformance was ahmys' ^oMUKlnp^^Ify 
, himself a5 his ma^r^piece ; and Mr. iV)p6#'<^ii4ien 
he asked his opinion of it, told him^ that hlAf^Sd 
it once over, and was. not displeased with it ; ' that 
k'gave him more pleasure at the tiecond pei^Qsidt 
and delighted him still more at the third. 

It has been generally objected to Tim Yfm- 
derer, that the disposition of the parts is irregt^Eir ; 
that the design is obscure, and the plan pc^pleated ; 
that the images, however beautiful, succeed* 'est^ 
other without order ; and that the whole per£»tdl^ 
ance is not so much a regular fabrick, as a hea^ 
of shining materials thrown together b^ accidapt, 
which strikes rather with the solemn magniioanoe 
of a stupendous ruin, than the elegaM grandeur 
of a finished pile. ' 

This criticism is universal^ and therefore it is 
reasonable to believe it at least in a degree just<} 
but Mr. Savage was always of a contrary opinion, 
and thought his drift could only be missed' b|f 
negligence or stupidity, and that the wholeplan 
was regular, and the parts distinct. , \ ... • 

Is was never denied to abound with stropgi re- 
presentationisi of nature, and just observations >up(m 
life; and it may easily be observed, that moKtiC^ 
his pictures have an evident tendency to illustrto 
his first great position, ^^that good is the con- 
sequence of evil." The sun that bums up the 
mounMns, fructifies the vales ; the deluge that 
ruabea dawn .the. broken rocks with dreadful ixn- 
pe[tu98it^».is,&^arated into purling hrocdiLS; ai^ 
the rage of tbOiliumcaiie purifies the; air. .l 

. EvjBftio Jhi^'jpQ^ bfi hM not been able to^ for- 
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V beslDtHCfiB liOOcliTttpcm^ tki fmsity of bis mothett 
whichi .^Ugh temiirkablyv^^luaite ftnd tender, is a 

< .pi^i^ba^.de^ be iiD))restdoQ it h^d uponiHisiiDd. 
'T^i0 mttst be at \easb ^oknovl^figed^ )9diii]h 

, Ql^ht to bp thought eqvAvai^iat to many > /O^lier 
excelleQic€&iy that this |^em can promol^ no other 
f{0fpo(5ies than those of virtue, and thatlt isiiriitten 

^ with a very strong sense of the efficacy i^ reiigioB. 

, But my province is rather to ^ve the> histdcy 
qf Mr« Savage's perfornmnces than to display ifaeiir 
I^Qttes, or to obviate the criticisms which they 
Imnd occasioned ; and ther^efore I ^aU/Hot dwall 

.upon the* particular passages which' deserve, ap* 
pluu^ ; I shall neither show the exceUence o£>his 
descriptions, nor expatiate on the teniiic porttftit 
of suicide, nor point out the artful toudies^ Ixy 
lybich he has distinguished the intellectttal<fea^ 

J^ures of the rebels, who suffer death 'in his Jast 
canto. It is> however^ proper to observe, tlmt 
Mr. Savage always declared the characters wholly 
^titious, and without the least allusiosi to any 
real persons of actions. 

- : From a poem so diligendy laboured, anci so 
iBm^cessfully finished, it might be reasonably ex*- 
pfected that he should have gained consideraUis 
advantage; nor can it, without some degree of 
iU^^g^fttion and concern, be tojid, that he sold 
tfa^ copy for ten guineas, of which he afterwards 
ietumed two^ that the twd la^t sheete of the work 
inigkt be rapruited^of whudbhehtidinim 
intrusted the correction toa iriejid, who was top 
indolent to perform it ifMh^wc^urk^yi ^^ ^ ^ ' - 
A superatitiout n^gurd t6 tito>aotiikflOiif of his 
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1^60, 4ltaf64 ten^td, i?e0urted to his fi^st i^a^d^ 
w pun^twMiot), md lagdin adopted the aUe^tiP9^ 
he was dubious and irresolute without eQAiWh49 
a question <^ the la^t importance, mdMth^Was 
fldidom 6aii$fied: the intrusion or omtasilNa^dC/^ 
.od^nuna was sufficient to discompose him» dl»4 k» 
^jduld lament an error of a single letter as a h^ii^ 
calamit}^* In one of his letters relating to afi^kib 
|»re9$k>n of some verses, he remarks, that he: hiiidi 
^th;t^ard to the correction of the ptoof^^^l^a 
apeli up(Hi him ;'' and indeed the an^Ciety m^ 
«whitfa< he dwelt upon the minutest and^w^ 
4^rifliiig niceties^ deserved no other niiipe than ih^ 
ipf faacinatioH. • * r 

That be sdkl so valuaUe a performance fbr so 
small a price, was not to be imputed either i» 
neces^ty, by which the learned and ingenious' aire 
dRten obliged to submit to very hard a>nditkmk( 
Of to avarice, by which the booksellers are fine- 
qi^ntly incited to oppress that genius by whitili 
they are supported ; but to that intemperate de^ 
eire of pleasure, and habitual slavery to Mb fgbh 
sions, which involved him in, many perplexititelL 
He ha{^ned at that time to be engaged m tli* 
pursuit of some trifling gratification, aik^ being 
without money for the present occasion, sold hS» 
poem to the first bidder, and perhapi^ Ibr tb^ fltst 
price th^t; wa3 proppii^, and wQpld prc^balijly haw 
been qeiitsiiib with le^s^ if lep^ Jiad^b^eji offered 

•him..,:;:" ^ L^^. ." l ! •' '' ;,- -.r 

This poem was addr^$ed to the LordTyreobrtfel, 
npt only in, thfl firpt Ij^es, hvjt in .a form^di dedica- 
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fi^n i^d^tli the higiiest $trB\hs^6fpmtg^tMk 
and tite warmest profes^ons ^ginitHttde/^#P% 
no ttieaiidiremarkable for dtiktK:^ ofcMiaesdm m 
Sleganoe of dtjde. ' > « 

^' These praises in a short time he found hiin«etf 
inclined to retract, being discarded by the mafU 
iM^'wlioin he had bestowed them, and whom he 
IhM immediately discovered not to have deserved 
tktm. Of this quarrel, which every dsy madt 
iliore bitter. Lord Tyrconnel and Mr. (Savage 
asaigtied very different re^isons, which* might pcp- 
hfips all in reality concur, though they were not 
idlixinirenient to be alleged by either pavfy. Lord 
IFyrconnel affirmed, that it was ihe constant prac^ 
tice of Mr. Savage to enter a tavern witii- kny 
fcAmpany that proposed it, drink the most expen<- 
nive wines with great profusion, and when thie 
reckoning was demanded, to be without moneys 
If, as it often happened, his company were wifliiorg 
to defray his part, the affidr ended without'any 
^consequences; but if they were refractory, and 
^atpected that the wine should be paid for by 'him 
thitt drank it, his method of composition was, t6 
liake them with him to his own apartment, assume 
ih^ government of the house, and order the butler 
in an imperious manner to set the best wine itt 
the cellar before his company^ who often drank 
till they forgot the respect due to the house in 
which thpy were entertained, indulged' them^lveis 
ki the utmost extravagance of 'mei¥im6int, prac^ 
tised the most licentious frolicks, and committed 
aM the outrages pf drankemibss^ '^ ' - : 
Nor was this the only charge %hiHi-^Li*rdTyr. 
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(Msotei btougbt agMst bun : Ibniuff igmakUa a 

QdUedtiosDof vahEoble IvDdcs, stamped ^thiiis dova 
wms^ he had the jmortificaticMt to see the».inta 
short tune exposed to aale upon the stalls, it behig 
lisual with Mr* Savage, when he. wanted a^nila^ 
fium, to take his books to the pawnbroker * 

Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage easU j 
bf edited both Uiese accusations : for having beeil 
obliged^ from his first entrance into the world,: te 
anbaisi opon expedients, affluence was not able to 
exalt him > above them; and so much was he de^ 
iq^hted with wine and conversation, and so long 
bad ibe been accustomed to live by chance, that he 
would at an J time go to the tavern without scruple, 
and trust Am* the reckoning to the liberality of his 
coinpanry> amd frequently of company to whom be 
was rvery little known. This conduct indeed very 
leldom drew upon him those inconveniences iiiat 
fotght be feared by any other person ; for his coHf 
▼ersfttion was so entertaining, and his address so 
pleasing, that few thought the pleasure which they 
received from him dearly purchased, by paying 
lor his wine. It was his peculiar happiness, that 
he scarcely ever found a stranger, whom he did 
not leave a friend ; but it must likewise be added, 
that he had not often ^ friend long, without 
obliging him to become a stranger. 

Mn Savage, on the other handj dedared^ thU 
!|Liord lyrponnel'*^ quarrelled with him^> because 
he would not subtract from his: own luxury and 

* His expression in one of his letters was, " that Lord Tjrr- 
connel had involved his estate, and therefore poorly sought an 
'occasion to quarrel with hta." ' - - 
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le^tntfragsiice ^diat he Imd pimBibeft^toi6iili#'lii^ 

aod that his rasrentment icas m»l)r a t|^e»Jwith« 

uridatBcm of his piioanae* He assenttidf thatr^i^faUl 

doneinotking that ought to excludechim fmttithk 

fenabmsteiice which he tisought not ^so nucfba ^ 

vour as a debt, since it was offered bisE^ updn 

conditions. which he had never broken; asid that 

fai&only fault was, that he could not be supported 

miii nothing. U 

HCi acknowledged, that Lord TyrcoQoel often 

aXborted him to regulate his method of life, and 

tiotto spend all his nights in taverns, and that he 

«^peared desirous that he would pass those^liowrs 

with him, which he so freely bestckwed upoa 

"Othersi This demand Mr. Savage considered as 

« censure of his conduct, whidi he could never 

patiently bear, and which, in the latter and coder 

parts of his life was so ofienslve to hinl» tfaxt he 

declared it as hb resolution^ ^* to spurn that friebd 

«who shmdd pretend to dictate to him;'' and it is 

not likely^ that in his earlier yearsi he received 

admonitions with more calmness^ 

.• He was tikewise indined to resent such eis- 

pectatiohs, as tending to infringe his liberty, df 

which lie was very jealous, when it was necesMty 

to the gratification of his passions ; and declared, 

that the request was still more unreasonable, as 

Ihe company to which he was to have been con-* 

fined was insi^portably disagreeaUei. This asser^ 

tion alfords anoUier instance of thattaconsistency 

of his writings with his conversation, which was 

so often to be observed. He forgot how lavishly 

Ke had, in his dedication to The Wanderpr, ex- 
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mad-goMoebtyf^hB^uditPst and polxtetiesd-^^i^^ 
nuai^ j^fiuODf whtm *hl3. no longer loved htin^^lk 
declared to be 'a .wMteh without iindei^itiiililjliq^ 
^ vttboat good natune, and without jfislii^V'^ 
whose name be thought himself obliged iJb^^kP^ 
no tnuse in any future edition of his writings j^afiid 
accordingly blotted it out of thak copy of "IPIfi 
Wanderer which was in his handi^. ^' 

'During his continuance Ivith the Itfrd lE^i 
conneU he wrote The Triumph of Health ^^ 
Miith, on the recovery of Lady Tyrconnel fiidifi a 
htnguishii^ ilfaiess. This performance is remiirk'^ 
able, not only for the gaiety of the ideas^ am^ Vke 
midody of the numbers, but for the agreeabfe 
fiction upon which it is formed. Mirth over-> • 
whelmed with sorrow, for the sickness pf her^^&^ 
vouiite, takes a flight in quest of her sister Heakh,- 
whom she finds reclined upon the brow of a lof^ 
mountain,.amidst the fragrance of perpetual i^ritt^ 
with t^ breezes of the morning sporting atettT 
her. Being solicited by her sister Mili^v-iite^ 
readily promises her assistance, flies away id a 
G0uld» and impregnates the waters of Baflh it^itir 
new virtues, by whidi the sickness vof Bdiiii^M^fif 
relieved. ^ iruiuq 

As the reputaticm of his abi^ties^ the ^arttcidAtf'' 
circumetanGes of his birth and life, tiie splen^ir 
of his appMrance, and the distinction which Wtt 
for sc^nie^tsmcf'pEtid him by Lord Tyitooiielf-ifeHi^' 
titled him to-^mlliarity with persons of bighAr" 
rank tbiui'tb6^lowh(d8e conversati<m h^had beeti' 
l>efi>re admitted^ he did not SxA to gratify HiMl 
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: m iheirifartuaea» neoesaarily plAcr ^Aa 4iadaii€e fiiQoi 
■^ ib(9: (gpea^t part of jnafi^d, ia&d to exasfdob 
1^ ITjhQttb^ their merit was magnifidd or i#nlniidled 
v^ Vxitbe^medium through which it vnas oontemplatedf 
0t. wA^i^r the splendour with which tiiej dosssled 
^ ' tJ^ nduuyrers was inherent in theatflelme^ anodes 
refleel«d.(tt.tlM»thy the objects thatTSunfittad^ 
2 : th0lb ; and whether greei^mm iPare.jielMt«k:for 
1^: high 8t«^tions, pr high stations made grmt oleiifi : . 
^ )^ .Fot. this purpose he took all oppcNCtimiticA^iUr 
^ c0Av?^sing familiarly with those Wxio ymmxwfA 
^ QOQspicuQUA at that time for their pQWtf >or theic 
^ infltience ; he watched their looser monMUiSi ^ici 
^ examined their domestick behamur^ with thab 
^, aputeness which nature had given him* and which 
^ the uncommon variety of his life had coptrihAiteil^ 

to increase, and that inquisitiveness which must 
^ifi^ys be produced in a vigorous miiid» by m^eibn 
splu^;^^ freedom from all pressing or.domeitiekf eSrr 
l^emeQtSi 

P I^s discernment was quiok^ aod.therefco^e heii 
S0fm fmnd in every person, and in every affiiir,: 
^^m^thiflg that deserved attentian; hewas sup^ 
ported by others, without any care for himself, and 
wa^ therefore at leisure to pursue his observations. 
; More circumstances to constitute a criii^ on 
h^iQiis^i life qocdd not easily C9^eur$n<)f indeed 
<:mH Any maq, vho assumed! from, ao^eiwlal ad- 
v^tagesimoi^ pfaisci than h^ o^uld, justly^ claim 
frnm his real merit, ^dmit any ac^iuawlaQce miure 
daii^^QUfi than th*t ofS^y^ge^ o^wJwroi likewise 
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Hiotirt be ooofesBedr thai abUltiefi ireiily exdtod 
abave the oommon levd, or virtue refined frooi 
|Miion^..or proof against coimpticHi) could not 
eoflify find an abler jiidgfe^ 0r a wartper adTocate# 

TVliat was the result of Mt* Sa?itge^s kiqmry, 
though, he was Hot much a«€!uif toned to donceid bii 
discoveries, it may not be entirely safe to rdate» 
because tfae> persons whose characters he criticised 
are powerful; and powefr and reeefltntent aM 
a^om straageo^s ( nor wiould it perhaps be wholly - 
just, because what he asserted in cooversatioa 
might, though true in general, be heightened by 
some momentary ardour of imagination, and, as it 
can be delivered only from memory^ may be nn^ 
peifeetly represented ; so that the picture at first 
aggravated, and then unskilfully C4^ied, may b0 
justly suspected to retain no great resemblance oH 
the original. 

It may, however, be observed, that he did not 
appear t^ have formed very elevated ideas of those 
to whom the administration of aiikirs, or the eoBi^ 
duct of parties, has been intrusted ; who have bam 
consideffed as the advocates of the ^nmUi er thir* 
guardiapi of the people } and who iiave obtaiMd^ 
the most implicit confideiice, and the) loudest i^ 
plauaes. Of one part^kr person, who haa'bMs 
at one time so popular afs to be genersdiy esteemed^^ 
and 4t another so formidable as to be universdly 
detested* he observed, that his acquisitioM had 
been small, or that lus capacity was narrow^ and 
that the whole range of his mind was from oh« 
scenity to poKticks^ and from politicks to db* 
scenity. 
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«i greilkt diaracters was mywat^an^end. MHe^«mk> 
banished from the table of liord Tyxcoiinelt and* 
tutfi^ again adrift upon the wMld, without pro-* 
spec* of finding quickly ariy oAer harbour. -As 
prudence ^as not one of the virtues by which be- 
was distinguished, he made no provision against 
a^misli^une like this. And thou^ it is trot tohe: 
imagiimd but that the separation must for some 
time havebeen preceded by coldness, peevisfaneis^^ 
or negleet, though it was undoubtectiy iiiBcon^ 
sequence of accumulated provocations on both' 
sides J yet every one that knew Savage witt reaiebiy^ 
brieve that to him it was sudden as a stroke oft 
thunder; that, though he might havetranstefitly; 
f»sspected it, he had never suffered any tiunigktiso 
unpleasing to sink into his mind, but that he had 
driven it away by amusements or dreams of future 
fekeity and afflilence, and had never taken any 
measures by which he might prevent a predpita* 
t«n.fi?om flenty to indigence. 

> This quarrel and separation, and the difficulties 
to 1 which Mr. Savage was exposed by them, were 
9M0L known both to his fri^f^s and enemies ; nor 
iK|fl il^lmig before he perceived, from the behaviour 
of .both^ how much is added to the lustre, of genius 
by the ornaments of wealth. 

His epndition did not appear to : excite much 
confipaasibn ; for he had not been always careful 
to use the advantages he rajoyed with that mo- 
d^ration* wfaioh ought to have been withtmc^d than 
u^ual eauiion pi^served by him,;who«kn«sw,/if he 
had reflected, that he was only a dependant on the ' 
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bounty of another, whom he could expect to sup- 
port him no longer than he endeavoured to pre- 
serve his favour by complying with his inclinations, 
and whom he nevertheless set at defiance, and was 
continually irritating by negligence or encroach- 
ments. 

Examples need not be sought at any great di- 
stance to prove, that superiority of fortune has a 
natural tendency to kindle pride, and that pride 
seldom fails to exert itself in contempt and insult ; 
and if this is often the effect of hereditary wealth, 
and of honours enjoyed only by the merits of 
others, it is some extenuation of any indecent 
triumphs to which this unhappy man may have 
been betrayed, that his prosperity was heightened 
by the force of novelty, and made more intoxi- 
eating by a sense of the misery in which he had 
so long languished, and perhaps of the insults 
which he had formerly borne, and which he might 
now think himself entitled to revenge. It is too 
common for those who have unjustly suffered pain, 
to inflict it likewise in their turn with the same 
injustice, and to imagine that they have a right to 
treat others as they have themselves been treated. 

That Mr. Savage was too much elevated by any 
good fortune, is generally known ; and some pas- 
sages of his Introduction to the Author to be let 
sufficiently show, that he did not wholly r^ain 
from such satire, as he afterwards thought veiy 
unjust when he was exposed to it himself; for, 
when he was afterwards ridiculed in the character 
of a distressed poet, he very easily discovered, that 
distress was not a proper subject for merriment, or 
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topick of invective4 He was then able to discern, 
that if misery be the effect of virtue, it ought to 
be reverenced ; if of ill fortune, to be pitied ; and 
if of vice, not to be insulted, because it is perhaps 
itself a punishment adequate to the crime by which 
it was produced. And the humanity of that man 
can deserve no pan egy rick, who is capable of re- 
proaching a criminal in the hands of the exe- 
cutionen 

But these reflections, though they readily oc- 
curred to him in the first and last parts of his life, 
were, I am afraid, for a long time forgotten ; at 
least they were, like many other maxims, treasured 
up in his mind rather for show than use, and 
operated very little upon his conduct, however 
elegantly he might sometimes explain, or however 
forcibly be might inculcate them. 

His degradation, therefore, from the condition 
which he had enjoyed with such wanton thought- 
lessness, was considered by many as an occasion of 
triumph. Those who had before paid their court 
to him without success, soon returned the con- 
tempt which they had suffered; and they who 
had received favours from him, for of such favours 
as he could bestow he was very liberal, did not al- 
ways remember them. So much more certain are 
the effects of resentment than of gratitude : it is 
not only to many more pleasing to recollect those 
faults which place others below them, than those 
virtues by which they are themselves comparatively 
depressed: but it is likewise more easy to neg- 
lect than to recompense ; and though there are 
few who will practise a laborious virtue, there will 
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never be wanting multitudes that will indulge lit 
easy vice. 

Savage, however, was very little disturbed at 
the marks of contempt which his ill-fortune brought 
upon him, and from those whom he never esteemed, 
and with whom he never considered himself as 
levelled by any calamities : and though it was not 
without some uneasiness that he saw some, whose 
friendship he valued, change their behaviour ; he 
yet observed their coldness without much emotion, 
considered them as the- slaves of fortune, and the 
worshippers of prosperity, and was more inclined 
to despise them than to lament himself. 

It does not appear that, after this return of his 
wants, he found mankind equally favourable to 
him as at his first appearance in the world. Hh 
story, though in reality not less melancholy, was 
less affecting, because it was no longer new ; it 
therefore procured him no new friends ; and those 
that had formerly relieved him thought they might 
now consign him to others. He was now likewise 
considered by many rather as criminal than as 
unhappy; for the friends of Lord Tyrconnel, and erf 
his mother, were sufiiciently industrious to publish 
his weaknesses, which were indeed very numerous; 
and nothing was forgotten that might make him 
either hateful or ridiculous. 

It cannot but be imagined, that such representa- 
tions of his faults must make great numbers less 
sensible of his distress; many, who had only an 
opportunity to hear one part, made no scruple to 
propagate the account which they received ; many 
assisted their circulation from malice or revenge ; 
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-and perhaps many pretended to credit them, that 
^hey might with a better grace withdraw their re- 
gard, or withhold their assistance. 

Savage, however, was not one of those wfeo .suf- 
fered himself to be injured without resistance,. nor 
was less diligent in exposing the faults of Lord 
Tyrconnel, over whom he obtained at least this 
advantage, that he drove him first to the practice 
of outrage and violence ; for he was so much pror 
voked by the wit and virulence of Savage, that he 
K^ame with a number of attendants, that did no 
-honour to his courage, to beat him at a coffee- 
house. But it happened that he had left the place 
a few minutes ; and his lordship had, without 
.danger, the pleasure of boasting how he would 
have treated him. Mr. Savage went next day to 
repay his visit at his own house; but was pre- 
vailed on, by his domesticks, to retLre without in^ 
listing on seeing him. 

Lord Tyrconnel was accused by Mr. Savage of 
some actions which scarcely any provocation will 
be thought sufficient to justify, such as seizing 
•what he had in his lodgings, and other instances 
of wanton cruelty, by which he increased the disr 
tress of Savage, without any advantage to himself. 

These riiutual accusations were retorted on both 
sides, for .many years, with the utmost degree of 
virulence and rage; and time seemed rather to 
augment than diminish their resentment. That 
the anger of Mr. Savage should be kept alive, is 
not strange, because he felt every day the con- 
sequences of the quarrel ; but it might reasonably 
have been hoped, that Lord Tyrconnel might h^ve 
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relented, and at length have forgot those pro- 
vocations, which, however they might have once 
inflamed him, had not in reality much hurt him. 

The spirit of Mr. Savage indeed never suifl^ed 
him to solicit a reconciliation; he returned re- 
proach for reproach, and insult for insult; his 
superiority of wit supplied the disadvantages of 
his fortune, and enabled him to form a party, and 
prejudice great numbers in his favour. 

But though this might be some gratification of 
his vanity, it afforded very little relief to his ne- 
cessities ; and he was frequently reduced to un- 
common hardships, of which, however, he never 
made any mean or importunate complaints, being 
formed rather to bear misery with fortitude, than 
enjoy prosperity with moderation. 

He now thought himself again at liberty to ex- 
pose the cruelty of his mother ; and therefore, I 
believe, about this time, published The Bastard, 
a poem remarkable for the vivacious sallies of 
thought in the beginning, where he makes a 
pompous enumeration of the imaginary advan- 
tages of base birth ; and the pathetick sentiments 
at the end, where he recounts the real calamities 
which he suffered by the crime of his parents. 

The vigour and spirit of the verses, the peculiar 
circumstances of the author, the novelty of the 
subject, and the notoriety of the story to which the 
allusions are made, procured this performance a 
very favourable reception ; great numbers were 
immediately dispersed, and editions were multi- 
plied with unusual rapidity. 

One circumstance attended the publication 
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which Savage used to relate with great satis- 
faction. His mother, to whom the poem was 
with "due reverence'* inscribed, happened then 
tO| be at Bath, where she could not conveniently 
retire from censure, or conceal herself from ob- 
servation; and no sooner did the reputation of 
the poem begin to spread, than she heard it re* 
peated in all places of concourse, nor could she 
enter the assembly-rooms, or cross the walks, 
without being saluted with some lines from The 
Bastard. 

This was perhaps the first time that she ever 
discovered a sense of shame, and on this occasion 
the power of wit was very conspicuous ; the 
wretch who had, without scruple, proclaimed her- 
self an adulteress, and who had first endeavoured 
to starve her son, then to transport him, and 
afterwards to hang him, was not able to bear the 
representation of her own conduct j but fled from 
r^roach, though she felt no pain from guilt, and 
left Bath in the utmost haste, to shelter herself 
among the crowds of London. 

Thus Savage had the satisfaction of finding, 
that, though he could not reform his mother, he 
could punish her, and that he did not always 
sufier alone. 

Hie pleasure which he receiv6d from this in- 
crease of his poetical reputation was sufficient 
for some time to overbalance the miseries of 
want, which this performance did not much al- 
leviate 'y for it was sold for a very trivial sum to a 
bookseller, who, though the success was so un- 
common that five impressions were sold, of which 
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many were undoubtedly very nuiaero^s, .^i^ pot 
generosity suflScient to admit the unhappy i¥7:]^er 
to any part of the profit. 

The sale of this poem was always mentio9ed J^y 
Mr. Savage with the utmost elevation, of b^art, 
and referred to by him as an incoQtestable proof, of 
a general acknowledgement of his abiliti^ It W9s 
indeed the only production of which he could justly 
boast a general reception. .- 

But, though he did not lose the qpportuQi|y 
which success gave him of setting a high ra^te .oIq 
his abilities, but paid due deference to the suf- 
frages of mankind when they were given in his 
favour, he did not suffer his esteem of himself to 
depend upon others, nor found any thing sacred 
in the voice of the people when they were inclined 
to censure him ; he then readUy showed the fo% 
of expecting that the publick should judge right, 
observed how slowly poetical merit had often 
forced its way into the world; he contented him- 
self with the applause of men of judgement, and 
was somewhat disposed to exclude all those from 
the character of men of judgement who did not 
applaud him. 

But he was at other times more favourable to 
mankind than to think them blind to the beauties 
of his works, and imputed the slowness of their 
sale to other causes ; either they were published 
at a time when the town was empty, or when the 
attention of the publick was engrossed by some 
struggle in the parliament, or some other object 
of general concern ; » or they were by the neglect 
of the publisher not diligently dispersed, or by his 
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avarice not advertised with sufficient frequency. 
Address, or industry, or liberality, was always 
wanting; and the blame was laid rather on any 
person than the author. 

By arts like these, arts which every man prac- 
tises in some degree, and to which too much of 
' the little tranquillity of life is to be ascribed, 
vSavage was always able to live at peace with hind- 
self. Had he indeed only made use of these ex- 
' pediehts to alleviate the loss or want of fortune 
^ or reputation, or any other advantages which it 'is 
'not in a man's power to bestow upon himself^ they 
Haiight have been justly mentioned as instances of 
^ a philosophical mind, and very properly proposed to 
^ the imitation of multitudes, who, for want of divert- 
ing their imaginations with the same dexterity, 
languish under afflictions which might be easily 
removed. 

It were doubtless to be wished, that truth and 
reason were universally prevalent ; that every 
thing were esteemed according to its real value ; 
and that men would secure themselves from being 
disappointed, in their endeavours after happiness, 
by placing it only in virtue, which is always to be 
obtained; but, if adventitious and foreign plea- 
sures must be pursued, it would be perhaps of 
some benefit, since that pursuit must frequently 
be fruitless, if the practice of Savage could be 
taught, that folly might be an antidote to folly, and 
one fallacy be obviated by another. 

But the danger of this pleasing intoxication 
must not be concealed ; nor indeed can any one. 
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after havii^ observed the life of Savage, need fa 
be cautioned against it. By imputing none of 
his miseries to himself, he continued to act upon 
the same principles, and to follow the same path ; 
was never made wiser by his sufferings, nor pre- 
served by one misfortune from falling into an- 
other. He proceeded throughout his life to tread 
the same steps on the same circle; always ap- 
plauding his past conduct, or at least forgetting 
it, to amuse himself with phantoms of happiness^ 
which were dancing before him ; and willingly 
turned his eyes from the light of reason, when 
it would have discovered the illusion, and shown 
him, what he never wished to see, his real state^ 

He is even accused, after having lulled his imar 
gination with those ideal opiates, of having tried 
the same experiment upon his conscience ; and, hav- 
ing accustomed himself to impute all deviations 
from the right to foreign causes, it is certain that 
he was upon every occasion too easily reconciled 
to himself; and that he appeared very little to 
regret those practices which had impaired his re- 
putation. The reigning error of his life was, that 
he mistook the love for the practice of virtue, and * 
was indeed not so much a good man, as the friend 
of goodness. 

This at least must be allowed him, that he 
always preserved a strong sense of the dignity, 
the beauty, and the necessity, of virtue ; and that 
he never contributed deliberately to spread cor- 
ruption amongst mankind. His actions, which 
were generally precipitate, were often blamable ; 
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but his writings, being the production of study^ 
uniformly tended to the exaltatioa of the mindy' 
and ihe propagation of morality and piety. 

These writings may improve mankind, when 
his failings shall be forgotten j and therefore ht 
must be considered, upon the whole, as a bene<- 
factor to the world ; nor can his personal example 
do any hurt, since whoever hears of his faults will 
hear of the miseries which they brought upon 
him, and which would deserve less pity, had not 
his condition been such as made his faults pardon-^ 
able* He may be considered as a child exposed 
to all the temptations of indigence, at an age 
when resolution was not yet strengthened by con- 
viction, nor virtue confirmed by habit ; a circum- 
stance which, in his Bastard, he laments in a very 
affecting manner : 

■ No Mother*8 care 
Shielded my infant innocence with prayer; 
No Father's guardian hand my youth maintain*d^ 
Call'd forth my virtues, or from vice restrain'd. 

The Bastard, however it might provoke or 
mortify his mother, could not be expected to melt 
her to compassion, so that he was still under the 
same want of the necessaries of life ; and he there- 
fore exerted all the interest which his wit, or his 
birth, or his misfortunes, could procure, to obtain, 
upon the death of Eusden, the place of Poet 
Laureat, and prosecuted his application with so 
much diligence, that the King publiekly declared 
it his intention to bestow it upon hiin ; but such 
was the fate of Savage, that even the King, when 
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he intended his advantage, was disappointed m 
his schemes ; for the Lord Chamberlain, who has 
the disposal of the laurel, as one of the append- 
ages of his office, either did not know the King's 
de»gn, or did not approve it, or thought the no- 
mination of the Laureat an encroachment upon 
his rights, and therefore bestowed the laurel. upoa 
CoUey Gibber, 

Mr. Savage, thus disappointed, todk a resolu- 
tion of applying to the Queen, that, having once 
given him life, she would enable him to support 
it, and therefore published a short poem on her 
birth-day, to which he gave the odd title of 
. " Volunteer Laureat.*- The event of this essay 
he has himself related in the following letter, 
which he prefixed to the poem, when he after- 
wards reprinted it in " The Gentleman's Maga? 
zine," whence I have copied it entire, as this w^as 
one of the few attempts in which Mn Savage sue- 
ceeded. 

" Mr. Urban, 
" In your Magazine for February you published 
the last * Volunteer Laureat,* written on a very 
melancholy occasion, the death of the royal pa- 
troness of arts and literature in general, and of 
the author of that poem in particular ; I now send 
•you the .first that Mr. Savage wrote under that 
title. — This gentleman, notwithstanding a very 
considerable interest,, being, on the death of Mr. 
Eusden, disappointed of the Laureates place, wrote 
the following verses ; which were no sooner pub^ 
lished, but the late Queen sent to a bookseller 
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:for them. The author had hot at thai time a 
friend either. to get him introduced, or his poem 
presented at court; yet, such was the unspeak- 
able goodness of that Princess, that, notwithstand- 
ing this act of ceremony was wanting, in a few 
days after publication, Mr, Savage received a 
Bank-bill of fifty pounds, and a gracious message 
from her Majesty, by the Lord North and Guil- 
ford, to this effect : * That her Majesty was highly 
pleased with the verses ; that she took particularly 
kind his lines there relating to the King; that 
he had permission to write annually on the same 
subject ; and that he should yearly receive the 
like present, till something better (which was her 
Majesty's intention) could be done for him.* 
After this he was permitted to present one of his 
annual poems to her Majesty, had the honour of 
kissing her hand, and met with the most gracious 
reception. 

"Yours, &c.'* 

Such was the performance*, and such its re- 
ception ; a reception, which, though by no means 
unkind, was yet not in the highest degree ge- 
nerous ; to chain down the genius of a writer to 
an annual panegyrick, showed in the Queen too 
much desire of hearing her own praises, and a 
greater regard to herself than to him on whom 
her bounty was conferred. It was a kind of ava- 
ricious generosity, by which flattery was rather 
purchased than genius rewarded. 

* This poem is inserted in the late collection. 
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Mrsw CHdfiekl bad formerly given him tilie same 
allowance with much more heroick intention : she 
had no other view than to enable him to prosecute 
his studies, and to $et himself above the want c^ 
assistance, and was contented with doing good 
without stipulating for encomiums. 

Mr. Savage, however, was not at liberty to 
make exceptions, but was ravished with the fa- 
vours which he had received, and probably yet 
more with those which he was promised : he con- 
sidered himself now as a favourite of the Queen, 
and did not doubt but a few annual poems would 
establish him in some profitable employment. 

He therefore assumed the title of " Volunteer 
Laureat,*' not without some reprehensions from 
Gibber, who informed him, that the title of " Lau- 
reat" was a mark of honour conferred by the 
King, from whom all honour is derived, and which 
therefore no man has a right to bestow upon him- 
self; and added, that he might with equal pro- 
priety style himself a Volunteer Lord or Volun- 
teer Baronet. It cannot be denied that the re- 
mark was just; but Savage did not think any 
title, which was conferred upon Mr. Cibber, so 
honourable as that the usurpation of it could 
be imputed to him as an instance of very exor- 
bitant vanity, and therefore continued to write 
under the same title, and received every year the 
same reward. 

He did not appear to consider these encomiums 
as tests of his abilities, or as any thing more than 
annual hints to the Queen of her promise, or acts 
of ceremony, by the performance of which he 
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was entitled to his pension, and therefore did not 
labour them with great diligence, or print more 
than fifty each year, except that for some of the 
last years he regularly inserted them in "The 
Gentleman's Magazine,** by which they were dis^ 
persed over the kingdom. 

Of some of them he had himself so low an 
opinion, that he intended to omit them in the 
collection of poems for which he printed pro- 
posals, and solicited subscriptions; nor can it 
seem strange, that, being confined to the sane 
subject, he should be at some times indolent, and 
at others unsuccessful ; that he should sometimes 
delay a disagreeable task till it was too late to pei*- 
form it well ; or that he should sometimes repeat 
the same sentiment on the same occasion, or at 
others be misled by an attempt after novelty to 
forced conceptions and far-fetched imag^. 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, which 
supplied him with some variety ; for his business 
was to praise the Queen for the favours which 
he bad received, and to complain to her of the 
delay of those which she had promised : in some 
of his pieces, therefore, gratitude is predominant, 
and in some discontent ; in some, he represents 
himself as happy in her patronage j and, in others, 
as disconsolate to find himself neglected. 

Her promise, like other promises made to this 
unfortunate man, was never performed, though 
he took sufiicient care that it should not be for- 
gotten. The publication of his Volunteer Laureat 
procured him no other reward than a regular re- 
mittance of fifty pounds. 
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He was not so depressed by his disappointments 
as to neglect any opportunity that was offered of 
advancing his interest. When the Princess Anne 
was married, he wrote a poem* upon her depar- 
ture, only, as he declared, " because it was ex- 
pected from him,** and he was not willing to bar 
his own prospects by any appearance of neglect. 

He never mentioned any advantage gained by 
this poem, or any regard that was paid to it ; and 
therefore it is likely that it was considered at 
court as an act of duty, to which he was obliged 
by his dependence, and which it was therefore 
not necessary to reward by any new favour : or 
perhaps the Queen really intended his advance- 
ment, and therefore thought it superfluous to 
lavish presents upon a man whom she intended to 
establish for life. 

About this time not only his hopes were in 
danger of being frustrated, but his pension like- 
wise of being obstructed, by an accidental calumny. 
The writer of " The Daily Courant,'* a paper then 
published under the direction of the ministry, 
charged him with a crime, which, though very 
great in itself, would have been remarkably in- 
vidious in him, and might very justly have in- 
censed the Queen against him. He was accused 
byname of influencing elections against the* court, 
by appearing at the head of a tory mob ; nor did 
the accuser fail to a^tavate his crime, by repre- 
senting it as the effect of the most atrocious in- 
gratitude, and a kind of rebellion against the 

* Printed in the late collection. 
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Queen, who had first preserved him frotn an in- 
famous death, and afterwards distinguished ' him 
by her favour, and supported him by her charity. 
The charge, as it was open and confident, was 
likewise by good fortune very particular. The 
place of the transaction was mentioned, and the 
whole series of the rioter's conduct related. This 
exactness made Mr. Savage's vindication easy; 
for he never had in his life seen the place which 
was declared to be the scene of his wickedness, 
nor ever had been present in any town when its 
representatives were chosen. This answer he 
therefore made haste to publish, with all the cir- 
cumstances necessary to make it credible; and 
very reasonably demanded, that the accusation 
should be retracted in the same paper, that he 
might no longer sufier the imputation of sedition 
and ingratitude. This demand was likewise 
pressed by him in a private letter to the author 
of the paper, who, either trusting to the pro- 
tection of those whose defence he had under- 
taken, or having entertained some personal malice 
against Mr. Savage, or fearing lest, by retracting 
so confident an assertion, he should impair the 
credit of his paper, refused to give him that satis* 
faction. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it necessary, to 
his own vindication, to prosecute him in the King's 
Bench ; but as he did not find any ill effects from 
the accusation, having sufficiently cleared his in- 
nocence, he thought any farther procedure would 
have the appearance of revenge; and therefore 
willingly dropped it. 

VOL. II. A A 
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He saw soon afterwards a process commenced 
in the same court against hifnsielf, on an informa- 
tion in which he was accused of writing' and pub- 
lishing an obscene pamphlet. 

It was always Mr. Savage's desire to be dis- 
tinguished ; and, when any controversy becamig 
popular, he never wanted some reason for en- 
gaging in it with great ardour, and appearing at 
the head of the party which he had chosen. As 
he was never celebrated for his prudence, he had 
no sooner taken his side, and inforbdd himself 
of the chief topicks of the dispute, than he took 
all opportunities of asiserting and propagating his 
principles, without much regard to his own inte- 
rest, or any other visible design' than that of draw- 
ing upon himself the attention df n^nkind. 

The dispute between the Bishdp' of' London 
and the chancellor is well known to have heen'fd^ 
some time the chief topibk of political converisaJ- 
tion ; and therefore Mr. Savage, in pursuance W 
his character, endeavoured to become conspicuous 
among the contrdvertirts with which every doflfee- 
faouse was filled on that occasion. He was an 
indefatigable opposer of all the claims of ecclesi- 
astical power, though he did not know on what 
they were founded ; and was therefore no friend 
to the Bishop of London. But he had another 
reason for appearing as a warih advocate' for 
Dr. Rundle ; for he was the friend of Mr.* Foster 
arid Mr. Thomson, who were the friends of Mr. 
Savage. 

Thus remote was his interest in the question, 
which, however, as he imagined, doricerhed him 
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so nearly, th^t it Was not sufficient to haraQgue 
and dispute^ 1>ut necessary likewise to writeiipoo, 
it. 

He therefore engaged with great ardour in a 
new poem, called By Eini; Tfie Progress of a 
Divine ; in which he conducts a profligate priest, 
by all the gradations of wickedness, from j a poor 
curacy in the country to the highest preflferirients 
of the Church J and destrtbesi with that humour 
which was natural to him^ and/that knowledge 
which was extended to all the diversities of human 
life, his behavipur in every station; and insinu- 
ates, that this priest, thus accomplished, found at 
last a patron in the Bishop of London. 

WheBl hfe was' asked, by bnd '6f his friends^ on 
what pretence he could charge the bishop with 
such an action ; he had no more to say than that he 
had only liivefted the accusation; and that he 
thought it reasonable to believe, that he who ob- 
structed the rise of a good man Without reason, 
would for bad reasons promote the i^xaltatibn of a 
villain. ' ^' '' 

The clergy were universally provoked by this 
satire; and Savage, who, ask was hi» constant 
practice, had set his name tofhiit perf(yMiance, 
was censured in The Weekly Miscellany* with 
severity, which he did not seem inclined to for- 
get. 

* A short satire was likewise published in the same paper^ in 
which were the followwg lkii29d :. • ■' • ''■■ 

m 

" For cruel murder doom'd to hempen deaths 
Savage^ by royal grace, prdknig^dliis breal^.- 

A A2 
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But return of invective was not thought a suf- 
ficient punishment. The Court of King's Bench 

Well might you think he spent his future years 
In prayer^ and fastings and repentant tears. 
— But, O vain hope ! — ^the truly Sarage cries, 
'' Priests, and their slavish doctrines, I despise. 

ShaUI 

Who, by free-thinking to free action fired 

In midnight brawls a deathless name acquired. 

Now stoop to learn of ecclesiastic men ? — 

— No, arm'd with rhyme, at priests I'll take my aim. 

Though prudence bids me murder but their hme, 

" Weekly Miscellany.'' 

An answer was published in the '' The Gentleman's Magazine,** 
written by an unknown hand, from which the following lines are 
selected : 

" Transformed by thoughtless rage, and midnight wine. 
From malice free, and push*d without design ; 
In equal brawl if Savage limged a thrust. 
And brought the youth a victim to the dust; 
So strong the hand of accident appears^ 
The royal hand from guilt and vengeaj^ce dears. 

Instead of wasting " all thy future years, 
'' Savage, in prayer and vain repentant tears," 
Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age. 
To curb the priest, and sink his high-church rage ; 
To show what frauds the holy vestments hide. 
The nests of avarice, lust, and pedant pride ; 
Then change the scene, let merit brightly shine. 
And round the patriot twist the wreath divine ; 
The heav'nly guide deliver down to iaiae ; 
In well-tuned lays transmit'a Foster's name ; 
Touch ev'ry passion with harmonkms art. 
Exalt the genius, and correct the heart. 
Thus future times shall royal grace extol ; 
Thus polishM lines thy present fame ^rol. 
— ^-*-Bat grant — ~- 
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was therefore moved against him; and he was 
obliged to return an answer to a charge of ob- 
scenity. It was urged, in his defence, that ob- 
scenity was criminal when it was intended to 
promote the practice of vice j but that Mr. Savage 
had only introduced obscene ideas, with the view 
of exposing them to detestation, and of amending 
the age by showing the deformity of wickedness. 
This plea was admitted ; and Sir Philip Yorke, 
who then presided in that court, dismissed the 
information with encomiums upon the purity and 
excellence of Mr. Savage's writings. The pro- 
secution, however, answered in some measure the 
purpose of those by whom it was set on foot ; for 
Mr. Savage was %o far intimidated by it, that, 
when the edition of his poem was sold, he did not 
venture to reprint it; so that it was in a short 
time forgotten, or forgotten by all but those whom 
it offended. 

It is said that some endeavours were used to 
incense the Queen against him : but he found ad- 
vocates to obviate at least part of their effect ; for, 
though he was never advanced, he still continued 
to receive his pension. 

This poem drew more infamy upon him than 
any incident of his life ; and, as his conduct can- 
not be vindicated, it is proper to secure his me- 
mory from reproach, by informing those whom he 

Maliciously that Savage plunged the steely 



And made the youth its shining vengeance feel ; 
My soul ahhors the act, the man detests. 
But more the bigotry of priestly breasts." 

Gentleman's Magazine, May, 17*^5. 
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made bi^. enemies, that he never intended to re- 
peat the provocation ; and that, though whenever 
he thought he had any reason to complain of the 
clergy, he used to threaten them, with a.^new 
edition of The Erogress of a Divine, it was his 
calm and settled resolution to 4iuppress it for ever. 

He once intended to have made a better repa^- 
ration for the folly or injusticis with which he 
mightbe charged, by writing another poem, called 
The Progress of a Free-thinker, whom, he in* 
tended to lead through aU the stages of vice and 
folly, to convert him from, virtue to wickedness^ 
and from religion to infidelity, by all the modish 
sophistry used (for that purpose ;. and at last to 
dismiss him by his own hand into the other world. 

That he did not execute this design is a real 
loss to .mankind ; for he was too well acquainted 
with all the scenes of debauchery to have failed in 
his representations of them, and too zealous for 
virtue not to have represented them in such a 
manner as should expose them either to ridicule 
or detestation. /. . ; . 

But this plan was like others, formed and iaid 
aside, till the vigour of his imagination wasjspent, 
and the effervescence of invention had subsided; 
but soon gave way to some other design, which 
pleased by its novelty for a while, and then was 
neglected like the former. 

He was still in his usual exigencies, having no 
certain support but the pension allowed him by 
the Queen, which, though it might have kept an 
exact economist from want,» was, very far from 
being sufficient for Mr. Savage, who had never 
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been accy^tomed to dismiss aoy of his appetites 
without tUe, gratification which they, solicited, and 
whom nothing but want. of money withheld from 
partaking.of everypleasure that fell within his view. 

His conduct with regard to his pension was 
very particular. No sooner bad he changed the 
bill than he vanished from the sight of all his 
acquaintance^ and lay for some time out of the 
reach of all .the inquiries that friendship or cu- 
riosity could, make after him. At length he 
appeared again pennyless as before, but never 
informed evjen those whom he seemed to regard 
mostwhece he had been^ nor was his retreat ever 
discovered*. . 

This was his constant practice during the whole 
time.that he received the pension from the Queen : 
he regularly disappeared and returned. He, in- 
deed, affirmed that he retired to study, and that 
the money supported him in solitude for mistny 
months ; but his friends declared, that the short 
time in which it was spent sufficiently confuted 
his own account of his conduct. 

His politeness and his wit still raised him friends, 
who were desirous of setting him at lejigth free 
from that indigence by which he had been hitherto 
oppressed; End therefore solicited Sir Robert 
Walpole in his favour with so mu^h. earnestness, 
that they obtained a promise of the next place 
that rfiould become vacant, . not exceeding two 
hnaidred pounds a. year. ,Tbis promise was made 
with an uncommon declaration, " that it was not 
the promise of a. minister to a petitioner, but of a 
friend to his friend.*' 
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Mr. Savage now concluded himself set at ease 
for ever, and, as he observes in a poem written on 
that incident of his life, trusted and was trusted; 
but soon found that his confidence was ill-grounded, 
and this friendly promise was not inviolable. He 
spent a long time in solicitations, and at last de- 
spaired and desisted. 

He did not indeed deny that he had given the 
minister some reason to believe that he should not 
strengthen his own interest by advancing him, for 
he had taken care to distinguish himself in coffee- 
houses as an advocate for the ministry of the last 
years of Queen Anne, and was always ready to 
justify the conduct, and exalt the character, of 
Lord Bolingbroke, whom he mentions with great 
regard in an Epistle upon Authors, which he wrote 
about that time, but was too wise to publish, and 
of which only some fragments have appeared, in- 
serted by him in the Magazine after his retire- 
ment. 

To despair was not, however, the character of 
Savage; when one patronage failed, he had re* 
course to another. The Prince was now extremdy 
popular, and had very liberally rewarded the m^ 
rit of some writers whom Mr. Savage did not 
think superior to hin^elf, and therefore hefX^ 
solved to address a poem to him. 

For this purpose he made choice of a subje^ 
which could regard only persons of Ibhe .highest 
rank and greatest affluence, and which /was there* 
fore proper fqr a poem intended to . pfrocure the 
patronage qf a prince ; and having retimd for som^ 
time to.lixchrr)ond,,,that he, might prQsea^te.^ 
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design in full tranquillity, without the temptations 
of pleasure, or the solicitations of creditors, by 
which his meditations were in equal danger of 
being disconcerted, he produced a poem On Pub- 
lick Spirit, with regard to Public Works. 

The plan of this poem is very extensive, and 
comprises a multitude of topicks, each of which 
might furnish matter sufficient for a long per- 
formance, and of which some have already em- 
ployed more eminent writers; but as he was per- 
haps not fully acquainted with the whole extent 
of his own design, and was writing to obtain a 
supply of wants too pressing to admit of long or 
accurate inquiries, he passes negligently over 
many public works, which, even in his own opi- 
nion, deserved to be more elaborately treated. 

But, though he may sometimes disappoint his 
reader by transient touches upon these subjects, 
which have often been considered, and therefore 
naturally raise expectations, he must be allowed 
amply to compensate his omissions, by expatiating, 
in the conclusion of his work, upon a kind of 
beneficence not yet celebrated by any eminent 
poet, though it now appears more susceptible of 
embellishments, more adapted to exalt the ideas, 
and affect the passions, than many of those which 
have hitherto been thought most worthy of the 
ornament of verse. The settlement of colonies in 
«mii^habited countries, the establishment of those 
in security, whose misfortunes have made their 
own country no longer pleasing or safe, the ac- 
quisition of property without injury to any, the 
^ppropriatioil of the wa^te and luxuriant' bounties 
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of nature^ and the enjoyment of those gifts which 
Heaven has scattered upon regions uncultivated 
and unoccupied, cannot be considered without 
giving rise to, a great number of pleasing ideas, 
and bewildering the imagination in delightful 
prospects ; and, therefore, whatever speculations 
they may produce in those, who have confined 
themselves to political studies, naturally fixed the 
attention,, and excited the applause^ of a poet 
The politician, when he considers men driven into 
other countries for. shelter, and obliged to retire 
to forests and deserts, and pass their lives, and fix 
their posterity, in ihe remotest corners of the 
world, to avoid those hardships which they suffer 
or fear in their native place^ may very properly 
inquire, why the legislature does not provide a 
remedy for these miseries, rather than encourage 
an escape from them. He may conclude that the 
flight of every honest man is a loss to the com- 
munity; that those who are .unhappy .without 
guilt ought to be relieved; and the life, which is 
overburthened by accidental calamities, set at 
ease by the care of the public; and that those, 
who have by misconduct forfeited their claim to 
favour, ought rather to be made useful to the 
society which they have injured, than be driven 
from it. But the poet is employed in a vHtre 
pleasing undertaking than that of proposing laws 
which, however just or expedient, will nevw be 
madef ott^ endeavouring to reduce .to mtional 
schemes of government sociMies which were 
formtejl by c)mnce,« and are conducted by tiie 
private passions of those who preside in them. 
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He guides, the unhappy fugitive, from want ancjl 
persecution, to plenty, quiet, and security, and 
seats him in scenes of peaceful solitude, and un- 
disturbed repose^ I., : . 
^ Savage has not forgotten, amidst the pleasing 
sentiments which this prospect of retirement 
suggested to him, to censure those crimes \^[hich 
hp,ve been generally committed by the discoverers 
of pew regionsy and. to expose . the enormous 
wickedness of making war upon barbarous, nations 
because, they cannot resist^ and of invading counr 
tries because they are fruitful ; of extending 
navigation only to propagate vice, and of visiting 
distant lands only to lay them waste. He has 
asserted the natural equality of mankin^, and 
endeavoured to suppress tha^t prid?. whjch inclines 
men to imagine that right is the consequence of 

power. - ->'^ - - M 

His description of the various miseries which 
force men to seek for refuge in distant countries, 
affords another instance of his proficiency in the 
important and extensive, study., of hm&m life ; 
and the .tenderness with which he recounts tbem^ 
another.proof of Jiis humanity and benevolence*.... 
It is observiable that .the ^close of this poem, dist 
covers a change which experience -h^ld made in 
M4J. Savage's i pinions. In a poem written by 
him /in hiai youth,vHand published in Ms Mi^-r 
cellanies, he declares his contempt of thexon* 
tracted views and narrow prospects of the, middle 
state of tlifej^and jdeclares bi^ resolution eitheic to 
tower lyte. the cedar, w be trampled dilce jfii^ 
shrub ^ but in this poem^ though addressed to a 
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prince, he mentions this state of life as comprising 
those who ought most to attract reward, those 
who merit most the confidence of power, and the 
familiarity of greatness ; and, accidentally men- 
tioning this passage to one of his friends, declared, 
that in his opinion all the virtue of mankind was 
comprehended in that state. 

In describing villas and gardens, he did not 
omit to condemn that absurd custom which pre- 
vails among the English, of permitting servants 
to receive money from strangers for the enter- 
tainment that they receive, and therefore inserted 
in his poem these lines : 

But what the flowVing pride of gardens rare. 

However royal, or however feir. 

If gates, which to access should still give way. 

Ope but, like Peter's paradise, for pay ; 

If perquisited varlets frequent stand. 

And each new walk nuist a new tax demand ; 

What foreign eye but with contempt surveys ? ' 

What Muse shall from oblivion snatch their praise ? 

But before the publication of his performance 
he recollected, that the Queen allowed her gar- 
den and cave at Richmond to be shown for 
money ; and that she so openly countenanced the 
practice, that she had bestowed the privilege of 
showing them as a place of profit on a man, whose 
merit she valued herself upon rewarding, though 
she gave him only the liberty of disgracing his 
country. 

He therefore thought, with more prudence than 
was often exerted by him, that the publication of 
these lines might be officiously represented as an 
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insult upon the Queen, to whom he owed bis life 
and his subsistence ; and that the propriety of his 
observation would be no security against the cen- 
sures which the unseasonableness of it might draw 
upon him ; he therefore suppressed the passage in 
the first edition, but after the Queen's death 
thought the same caution no longer necessary, 
and restored it to the proper place. 

The poem was, therefore, published without 
any political faults, and inscribed to' the Prince j 
but Mr. Savage, having no friend upon whom he 
could prevail to present it to him, had no other 
method of attracting his observation than the 
publication of frequent advertisements, and there- 
fore received no reward from his patron, however 
generous on other occasions. 

This disappointment he never mentioned with- 
out indignation, being by some means or other 
confident that the Prince was not ignorant of his 
address to him ; and insinuated, that if any ad- 
vances in popularity could have been made by 
distinguishing him, he had not written without 
notice, or without reward. 

He was once inclined to have presented his 
poem in person, and sent to the printer for a copy 
with that design; but either his opinion changed, 
or his resolution deserted him, and he continued to 
resent neglect without attempting to force him- 
self into regard. 

Nor was the publick much more favourable than 
his patron; for only seventy-two were sold, though 
the performance was much commended by some 
whose judgement in that kind of Writing is ge- 
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nerally allowed. But Savage easily reconciled 
himself to mankind without imputing any defect 
to his work, by observing that his poem was un* 
luckily published two days after the prorogation 
of the parliamfent, and by consequence at a time 
when all those who could be expected to regard it 
were in the hurry of preparing for their departure; 
or engaged in taking leave of others upon their 
dismission from public affairs. 

It must be however iallowed, in justification of 
the public, that this performance is not the ntost 
excellent of Mr. Savage's worics; and thatj though 
it cannot be denied to contain many striking sen- 
timents, majestick lines, and just observations, it 
is in genersi not sufficiently polished in the lan- 
guage, or enlivened in the imagery, or digested 
in the plan. 

Thus his poem contributed nothing to the al- 
leviation of his poverty, which was such as very 
few could have ^supported with requalc patiende j 
but to which, it must likewise be confessed, that 
few would have been bxjiosed who receivied punc- 
tually fifty pounds a year; a salary which, though 
by no means equal to the demands of vanity and 
luxury, is yet found sufficient to support families 
above want, and \vas undoubtedly more than the 
necessities of life require. ^! i 

But no sooner had he received his pension, than 
he withdrew to his darling privacy, from which he 
returned in ^ short time to his fomaer distress, and 
for some part of they ear :geii«rally lived by^chance, 
eating only when he #as invited to the tables of 
his acquaintances, from- which the meanness of 
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his dress often excluded him, when the politeness 
and variety of his c6nversation would have befen 
thought a sufficient recompense for his enter- 
tainment. • 

He lodged as much by accident as he dined, 
and passed the night sometimes in mean houses, 
which are set open at night to any casual wan- 
derers, sometimes in cellars, among the riot and 
filth of the meanest atid most profligate ^ of the 
rabble; and sometimes, when he had not money 
to support ev6ta the expenses of these receptacles^ 
walked about the streets till he was weary, arid lay 
down in the summer upon thfe bulk, or in the 
winter, with his associates in poverty, attionfg the 
ashes of a glass-house. ' 

In this md^nner Were passed those days and 
those nights which nature had enabled him to 
have employed in elevated speculations, useful 
studies, or pleasing conversation. On a bulk, in 
a cellar, or in a glass-house, among thieves ahd 
beggars, was to be found the author of The Wan- 
derer, the man of exalted sentimentd, extetisive 
views, and curious observations; the man whose 
remarks oh life niight have assisted^ the statesman; 
whose ideas of virtue might have enlight^taed the 
moralist, whose eloquence might hav^ ituBiienced 
senates, arid whose delicacy riiight' have polished 
courts. • 

It cannot but be imagined that such necessities 
might sometimes force hirii uJ)on disrejiutable prac- 
tices; arid it is pir6bable that these lines in The 
Wanderer' were occasidned hy hisf rfeflectioris On 
his own conduct : ;^' ^ < '^ 
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Though misery leads to hfippiiiessy and tntth. 

Unequal to the load this languid youths 
(O, let none censure^ if^ untried by grief^ 
If> amidst woe^ untempted by relief)^ 
He stoop'd reluctant to low arts of sfaame^ 
Which then^ e^'n then, he scorned, and Uush'd to 



Whoever was acquainted with him was certain 
to be solicited for small sums, which the frequency 
of the request made in time considerable ; and he 
was therefore quickly shunned by those who were 
become familiar enough to be trusted with his ne- 
cessities } but his rambling manner of life, and 
constant appearance at houses of publick resort, 
always procured him a new succession of friends, 
whose kindness had not been exhausted by repeated 
requests ; so that he was seldom absolutely with- 
out resources, but had in his utmost exigencies this 
comfort, that he always imagined himself sure of 
speedy relief. 

It was observed, that he always asked favours of 
this kind without the least submission or apparait 
consciousness of dependence, and that he did not 
seem to look upon a compliance with his request a^ , 
an obligation that deserved any extraordinary im> . 
knowledgments; but a refusal was resented by hiqi 
as an afiront, or complained of as an injury ; nor 
did he readily reconcile himself to those who either 
denied to lend, or gave him afterwards any intima- 
tion that they expected to be repaid. 

He was sometimes so far compassionated by those 
who knew bpth his merit and distresses, that they 
received him into their families, but they soon dis- 
covered him to be a very incommodiou;^ ipmatier ; 
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for, being always accustomed to an irregular man- 
ner- of life, he could not confine himself to any 
stated hours, or pay any regard to the rules of a 
family, but would prolong his conversation till 
midnight, without considering that business might 
require his friend's application in the morning; 
and, when he had persuaded himself to retire to 
bed, was not, without equal difiiculty, called up to 
dinner : it was therefore impossible to pay him any 
distinction without the entire subversion of all 
oeconomy, a kind of establishment which, where- ^ 
ever he went, he always appeared ambitious to 
overthrow. 

It must, therefore, be acknowledged, in justifica- 
tion of mankind, that it was not always by the neg- 
ligence or coldness of his friends that Savage was 
distressed, but because it was in reality very difii- 
cult to preserve him long in a state of ease. To 
supply him with money was a hopeless attempt ; 
for no sooner did he see himself master of a sum 
sufficient to set him free from care for a day, than 
he became profuse and luxurious. When once he 
had entered a tavern, or engaged in a scheme of 
pleasure, he never retired till want of money obliged 
him to some new expedient. If he was entertained 
in a family, nothing was any longer to be regarded 
there but amusements and jollity ; wherever Sa- 
vage entered, he immediately expected that order 
and business should fly before him, that all should 
thenceforward be left to hazard, and that no dull 
principle of domestick management should be op- 
posed to his inclination, or intrude upon his gaiety, 

His distresses, however afflictive, never dejected 
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bith' ; id his lowest state he wanted not iq^ufil4» ^»^ 
sett the natural dignity of wit, and wadi always ready/ 
to repress that insolence which the supefk)iit7 oS 
fortune incited, and to trample on that repvtattoik 
which rose upon any other basis thaix that <^ ment i 
he never admitted any gross famUiaritieU, of sob* 
mitted to be treated otherwise than as oil #qtial. 
Once, when he was wtthont lodging, meat J or 
clothes, one of his friends, a mail indeed moi'l^ 
markable for moderation in hia prosperity, left a 
message, that he desired to see him about nine m 
the morning. Savage knew that his intention was 
to assist him ; but was very much digested thai 
he should presume to prescribe the hour of his 
attendance, and, I believe, refused to visit him, 
and rejected his kindness. 

The same invincible temper, whether firnmess 
or obstinacy, appeared in his conduct to the L<»*d 
Tyrconnel, from whom . he \ery frequently de- 
manded, that the allowance which was <Miee paid 
him should be restored ; but with whom he neVCT 
appeared to entertain for a moment the thought of 
soliciting a reconciliation, and whom.he treated at 
once with all the haughtiness of superiority, and 
all the bitterness of resentment. He wrote to 
him, not in a style of supplication or respect, but 
of reproach, menace, and contempt; and appeared 
determined, if he ever regained his allowuice^ to 
hold it only by the right of conquest. 

As many more can discover that a man is richer^ 
than that he is wiser than themsdlves, superiority 
of understanding is not so readily acknowledged 
as that of fortune ; nor is that haughtiness, which 
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tbe coii6cl0tt6iie8d of giseat abiUtieainbit^r})?^^) 
yrith tbe same sixbttassfiOn as the tyfam^ of affiM^ 
eiice; told tfaeitofoito Savage, bj aseertwg.hW, 
dbim to de&rence md Fegatdi and by treatii^ 
tbose with eontempt^ whom better fortime sni^, 
nuBted to rctbel against bim, did not fail to raise a 
great number of enemies in the differetit classes «xf 
BismkiDd* Those who thought thetnselires. raised 
above kidt by the advantages of rtches^ hatdd him 
Irecanse th^ found no proiectioai from the jpetm 
l«fice of fais wit. Those who were esteemed foE, 
tbeir writings feared him as a critick^ and maligned 
him as a rivaU and almost all the smaller wits were 
iiisi professed enemira. 

Among these Mr. Miller so far indulged fais re* 
ientmeiit as to introduce him in a farce^ and direct 
hioi to be personated on the stage, in a dress like 
that which he Uien wore ; a mean insult^ which 
only insinuated that Savage had but one coat^ and 
which was therefoore despised by him rather than 
resented ; for, thou^ he wrote a lampocm against 
Miller, he sev€r printed it : and as no other per* 
son ought to prosecute that revenge from which 
the person who was injured desisted, I shall not 
preserve what Mr« Savage suppressed j of which 
the pidbtication would indeed have been a punish* 
flfteait too severe for so impotent an assault. 
. The great hardships of poverty were to Savage 
not the want of lodging or food, but the neglect 
and ocmtempt which it drew upon him. He com- 
bined that, as his af&irs grew desperate^ he found 
his reputatiiMpk £br capacity visibly decline;, that 
his opinixHi i^ questions of criticism was no longer 
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. regarded when his coat was but of fashion ; aad 
that those' who, in the interval of his prosperity, 
were always encouraging him to great imdertakings 
by encomiums on his genius and assurances of 
success, now received any mention of his designs 
with coldness, thought that the subjects on which 
he proposed to write were very difficult, and were 
ready to inform him, that the event of a poem was 
uncertain, that an author ought to employ much 
time in the consideration of his plan, and not pre- 
sume to sit down to write in consequence of a few 
cursory ideas, and a superficial knowledge; diffi- 
culties were started on all sides, and he was no 
longer qualified for any performance but " The 
Volunteer Laureat." 

Yet even this kind of contempt never depressed 
him } for he always preserved a steady confidence 
in his own capacity, and believed nothing above 
his reach which he should at any time earnestly 
endeavour to attain. He formed schemes of the 

. same kind with regard to knowledge and to for- 
tune, and flattered himself with advances to be 
made in science, as with riches, to be enjoyed in 
some distant period of his life. For the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge he was indeed much better 
qualified than for that of riches ; for he was natu- 
rally inquisitive, and desirous of the conversation 
of those from whom any information was to be ob- 
tained, but by no means solicitous to improve 
those opportunities that were sometimes offered of 
raising his fortune ; and he was remarkably re- 
tentive of his ideas, which, when once he was in 
possession of them, rarely forsook him ; a qua- 
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lity which could never be communicated to his 
•money. 

While he was thus wearing out his life in ex- 
pectation that the Queen would some time recol- 
lect her promise, he had recourse to the usual 
practice of writers, and published proposals for 
printing his works by subscription, to which he 
was encouraged by the success of many who had 
not a better right to the favour of the publick-j 
but, whatever was the reason, he did not find the 
5vorld equally inclined to favour him; and he ob- 
served, with some discontent, that, though he 
offered his works at half a guinea, he was able to 
procure but a small number in comparison, with 
those who subscribed twice as much to Duck. 
- Nor was it without indignation that he saw his 
proposals neglected by the Queen, who patronised 
Mr. Duck's with uncommon ardour, and incited 
a competition, among those who attended the 
4Court, who should most promote his interest, and 
who should first offer a subscription. This was a 
distinction to which Mr. Savage made no scruple 
of asserting, that his birth, his misfortunes, and 
his genius, gave a fairer title, than could be pleaded 
by him on whom it was conferred. 

Savage's applications were, however, not uni- 
versally unsuccessful ; for some of the nobility 
countenanced his design, encouraged his propo- 
sals, and subscribed with great liberality. He re- 
lated of the Duke of Chandos particularly, that, 
upon receiving his proposals, he^^sent him ten 
guineas. 

But the money which his subscriptions afforded 
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tSm was not less volatile tbaa tb&t vfiScli be rtf* 
ceived from his other schemes ; whenever a sub- 
scription was paid him, he went to a tavern } «nd, 
as money so collected is necessarily received itt 
small sums» be nev^r was able to send his poems' 
to the press, but for many years continued bis so^ 
licitation, and squandered whatever he obtained. 

The project of printing his works was frequently 
revived ; and, as his prqK>6als grew obsolete, new 
ones were printed with fresher dates. To form 
schemes for the publication was one of his favour* 
ite amusements ; nor was he ever more at ease 
than when, with any friend who readily fell-in 
with his schemes, he was adjusting the print, 
forming the advertisements, and regulating the 
dispersion of bis new edition, which he really in- 
tended some time to publish, and which, as ion^ 
ias experience had shown him the impossibility of 
printing the volume together^ he at last deter- 
mined to divide into weekly or monthly numbers, 
that the profits of the first might supply the ex- 
penses of the next. 

Thus he spent his time in mean expedients and 
tormenting suspense, living for the greatest part 
in fear of prosecutions from his creditors, and con^ 
sequently skulking in obscure p^^rts of the town, 
of which he was no stranger to the remotest cor* 
ners. But wherever he came, his Mdress secured 
him friends, whom his necessities soon alien^ited $ 
^o that he had, perhftps, a more numerous ac^ 
quaintance than any man ev^r before itttained, 
there being scarcely any person eminent on any 
account to whom he was not known, or whose cha- 
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ract^f he was not in somedegr^i^rabk to deli-, 
nei^te. , , 

; To the acquisition of this extensive acquainb-^ 
anjce every circumstance of his life contributedl 
He excelied in the arts of conversation, and there- 
fore willingly practised them. He had seldom any 
home^ or even a lodging in which he could be pn-, 
vate; and therefore was driven into publick- 
houses for the common conveniences of life and 
supports of nature. He was always ready to com- 
ply with every invitation^ having no employment 
to withhold him, and often no money to provide 
fpr himself; and by dining with one company, he. 
never failed of obtaining ant introduction into an- 
other. 

Thus dissipated was his life, and thus casual his 
subsistence ; yet did not the distraction of his 
views hinder him from reflection, nor the uncer- 
tainty of his condition depress his gaiety. When 
he had wandered about without any fortunate ad- 
venture by which he was led into a tavern, he 
sometimes retired into the fields^ and was able to 
employ his mind in study, to amuse it with pleasing 
imaginations; and seldom appeared to be melan* 
choly, but when some sudden misfortune had just 
fallen upon him, and even then in a few moments 
he would disentangle himself from his perplexity^ 
adopt the subject of conversation, and apply his 
mind wholly to the objects that others presented 

to it. 

/ This, life, unhappy as it may be already ima- 
^ned, was yet imbittered, in 1738, with new cala- 
mities. The death of the Queen deprived him of 
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all the prqapects of jprqfernient with^.whiqh hftso 
long entertained his imagination ; and> as Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole had before given him reason to believe 
that he never inteiide^ the performance of his pro* 
raise, he was now abandoned again to fortunef . 

He was, however, at that timq supported by a 
friend ; and as it was not his custom to lookout 
for distant calamities, or to feel any other pain than 
that which forced itself upon his senses, he was 
not much afflicted at his loss, and perhaps com- 
forted himself that his pension would be now con- 
tinued wjithout the annual tribute of a panegyrick. 
, Another expectation contributed likewise to 
support him j he had taken a resolution to write 
ia second tragedy upon the story of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, in which he preserved, a few lines of his 
former play, but made a total alteration of the 
plan, added new incidents, and introduced new 
* characters ; so that it was a new tragedy, not a 
revival of the former. 

Many of his friends blamed him for not making 
choice of another subject ; but, in vindicatioa of 
himself, he asserted, that it was not easy to find a 
better ; and that he thought it his interest to ex- 
tinguish the memory of the first tragedy, which he 
could only do by writing one less defective .upon 
the same story ; by which he. should entirely de- 
feat the artifice of the booksellers, who, after the 
death of any author of reput^^tion, are always in* 
dustrious to swell his works, by uniting his worst 
productions with his best. 

In the execution pf this scheme, however, he 
prcpeeded but slowly, and probably only employed 
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himself upon it when he could find no other arftuse- 
ment ^ but he j^leased himself with counti^ the 
profits, and perhaps imagined, that the theatrica) 
reputation which he was about to acquire^ would 
be Equivalent to all that he had lost by the death 
* of his patToiiess. 

He did not, in confidence of his approaching 
riches, neglect the itaeasures proper to secure the 
continuance of his pension, though some of his fa- 
vourers thought him culpable for omitting to write 
on her death ; but on her birth-day next year, he 
giave a proof of the solidity of his judgement, and 
the power of his genius. He knew that the track 
of elegy had been so long beaten, that it was im- 
possible to travel in it without treading in the 
footsteps of those who had gone before him ; and 
that therefore it was necessary, that he might di- 
stinguish himself from the herd of encomiasts, to 
find out some new walk of funeral panegyrick. 

This difficult task he performed in such a mB,n* 
ner, that his poem may be justly ranked among 
the l)est pieces that the death of princes has pro- 
' duced. By transferring the mention of her death 
to her birth-day, he has formed a happy combina- 
tion of topicks, which any other man would have 
thought it very difficult io connect in one view, 
but' which he has united in such a manner, that 
the relation between them appears natural ; and it 
may be justly said, that what no other man would 
have thought on, it now appears scarcely possible 
for any man to miss. 

The beauty of this peculiar combination of 
images is so masterly, that it is sufficient to set this 
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pomi aiboytt cfenAtre ;. and thecefoteit i&iiaiiflb* 
ceuaiy to mentioD many cither deHeate touthcB 
whioh may be fovad in it» and which would idet 
servediy be admired in any other peifcMrmance. 

To these proofs of his genius may be added» 
from the same poem, an instance of his prudeoce^ 
an excellence for which he was not so often distin* 
guished ; he does not fi)iget to remind the kii^, 
in the most delicate and art&l manner^ of con* 
tinning his pension* 

. With regard to the success of his address^ he 
was for some time in suspense, but was in no gmtt 
d^ee solicitous about it ; and continued his la< 
bour upon his new tragedy with great tranqnillityt 
tiU the friend who had for a considerable time sup* 
p<Mted him, removing his family to anothw place, 
took occasion to dismiss him. It then became ne** 
cessary to inquire more diligently what was deter^ 
mined in his affair, having reason to suspect thait 
no great favour was intended him, because he had 
not received his pension at the usual time. 

: It is said, that he did not take those methods of 
r^ieving his interest, which were most likely to 
succeed ; and some of those who. were employed 
in the Exchequer, cautioned him against too much 
violence in his proceedings : but Mr. Savage, vrho 
seldom regulated his conduct by the advice wi 
others, gave way to his passion, and demanded of 
Sir Robert Walpole, at his levee, the reason of the 
distinction that was made between him and the 
other pensioners of the Queen, with a degree of. 
roughness which perhaps determined him to with- 
draw what bad been only delayed^ 
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employed against hkiH lie nettiired Mcm after afr 
(Recount thitt took from him ell hopes of i^gainj^ig 
his peasioQ ; aed he had now no yfospect of «Ub- 
^isteace but from his {day» ratd he kn»w no «^y of 
living for the time required to Aatish it. 

So poculiar were the misfortunes of this ma^^ 
deprived of an estate and title by a partioidar law^ 
exposed and abandoned by a mother, defrauded 
by 1 ipother of a fortune which his father had 
allotted him, be entered the wwld^withiwit a 
frieod ; and though his abilities forced themselves 
into esteem and reputation; he was never able to 
i}btmn any real advantage, and whatever prospects < 
arose, ware always intercepted as he began to a|^ 
proach them* The King's intentimiB in his favour 
were frustrated ; his dedication to t^e prince, 
whose generosity on every other occasion was 
.eminent, pirocured him no reward; Sir Robert 
Walpo}e, who valued himsdif upon keeping hts 
pi'omise to others, broke it to him without regrel ; 
and the bounty of the Queen was, after her death, 
withdrawn from him, and from him only* 

Such were his misfortunes, which yet he bore^ 
not only with decency, but with cheerfulness; 
nor was his giUety clouded even by his last dis- 
appointm^ts, thpugh he was in a Bb(Hrt time 
reduced to the lowest degree of distress, and 
often wanted both lodguig and food. At this 
time he gave another instance of the insurmount- 
ably obstinacy of his spirit : his clothes were woirn 
out; and he received notice, that at a colifee* 
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hcMe^ame cloikes and linen wei'eieft forliim : 
the person wha sent them did not^ I believe;* te- 
forih him to whom he was to be obliged, that he 
might spare the perplexity of acknowledging* the 
bene& ; but though the offer was so &r generous, 
it was ' made with some neglect of ceremontos, 
which « Mr. Savage so much resented, that he 
refused the present, and declined to enter l^e 
house till the clothes that had been designed &t 
him were taken away. 

His divtress was now publickly known, and his 
friends, therefore, thought it proper to concert 
'SOme measures for his relief; and one of them 
wrote a letter to him, in which he expressed his 
concern "for the miserable withdrawing of his 
pensioQ;'' and gave him hopes, that in a short 
time he should find himself supplied with a coin- 
petenee, ** without any dependence on those little 
creatures which we are pleased tp call the Great;*' 

The Scheme proposed for this happy and inde- 
pendent subsistence was, that he should retire 
into Wales, and receive an allowance of fifty 
pounds a year, to be raised by a subscription, 'on 
which he was to live privately in a cheap pla6e, 
without aspiring any more to affluence, or haviifkg 
any farther care of reputation. ' * 

This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted, though 
with intentions very different from those of his 
friends; for they proposed that he should con- 
tinue an exile from London for ever, and spend 
all the remaining part of his life at Swansea ; but 
he designed only to take the opportunity, which 
their scheme offered him, of retreating for a short 
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time, that be mtghtpjcepdmihis pla^^fonitkeistage^ 
and hiR o&er works fac the press, aiidttl^Q' to 
i^tum to London to exhibit bis tirag^djr, and live 
upon the profits of his own labour* ff 

With regard to his works, he. proposed very 
^eat improvements, which would have rajuired 

wuohtime, or great application; and, when he 
>jkad finished them, he designed to do justice to 

his subscribers, by publishing them according to 

his proposals. 

. , . As he was ready to entertain himself with,fiiture 
t Measures, he had planned out a scheme of life for 
;. the. country, of which he had no knowledge but 

from pastorals and songs. He imagined liiat he 

should be transported to scenes of floweiy felicity, 

like those which one poet has reflected to another ; 

and had pt^ojected a perpetual round of innocent 

pleasures, of which he suspected no interruption 
^ feom pride, oi: ignorance, or brutality. 

, With these expectations he was so enchanted, 
. that when he was once gently reproached by a 

friend for submitting to live upon a subscription, 
. and advised rather by a resolute exertion of. his 

jabiiities to support himself, he could not bear to 
, debar himself from the happiness which was to be 

found in the calm of a cottage, or lose the oppor^ 
, tunity of listening, without intermisskm, to the 

melody of the nightingale, which he believed was 

to be heard from every bramble, and which he did 

not fail to mention as a very important part of the 

happiness of a country life. 
While this scheme was ripening, his friends, di* 
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motMl Mn to take a lodgitig in tbe 1 iberties <i£ the 
Sleet, that he might be secure from \m ciedit0ra» 
and sent him every Monday a gomea^ which he 
commonly spent before the next mornings and 
trusted, aftar his usual manner, the renlaiiiiiig 
part of the week to the bounty of fOTtune* 

He now b^an very sensibly to fed ik/t miseries 
of dependence* Those by whom he was to be 
supported, began to prescribe to him with an air 
of authority, which he knew not how decendy to 
seaent, nor patiently to bear; and be soor di»- 
Govered^ from the conduct of most of his sobe- 
scribers, that he was yet in the hands of ^^ iitde 
eiseatures/' 

Of tbe insolence that he was obliged to su£fer, 
he gave many instances, of which none appeared 
to raise his indignation to a greater height, tlmn 
the method which was taken of furnishing Mm 
with clothes. Instead of consulting him, and al- 
lowing hun to send a tailor his orders for what 
they thought proper to allow him, they proposed 
to send for a tailor to take his measure, and then 
to consult how they should equip him* 

This treatment was not very delicate^ nor was 
it such as Savage's humanity would have si^- 
gested to him on a like occasion; but it had 
scarcely deserved mention, had it not, by affecting 
faim in an uncommon degree, shown the pecu^ 
liarity of his character. Upon hearing the defflga 
that was formed, he came to the lodging of a 
friend with the most violent agonies of rage; and, 
being asked what it could be tliat gave him such 
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disiuiAMkioe^ he repliei} with the utntoit ffthfeiiMtt 
c^ indignation, *' That they had sent for a< taUi^ii 
measure him/' 

. How the affair ended was neveri inqiliredy for 
finu: lof renewing his uneasinessw. It is pi^olMible 
that, upon recollection, he subnritted with a^good 
grace to what he could not avoid, and that he dis- 
eoivered no resentment where he had no:power. 

He was, however, not humbled. to implicit and 
ttiiiversal compliance ; for when the gentleman', 
who had first informed him of tiie: design to sup- 
port him by a subscription, attempted to procure 
a^DeconciUation with the Lord Tyrconnel, he could 
by no means be prevailed upon to comply withfthe 
measures that were proposed. 

A letter was written for him* to Sir William 
li^non, to prevail upon him to interpose his good 
offices with Lord Tyrconnel, in which he solicited 
Sir William's assi^ance '^for a man who really 
needed it as much as any man could well do ;" 
and informed him, that he was retiring " for ever 
te a place where he should no more trouble his 
relations, friiends, or enemies /' he confessed, that 
his passion had betrayed him to some conduct, 
with regard to Lord Tyrconnel, for which he 
could not but heartily ask his pardon ; and as he 
imagined Lord TyrconnePs pasHsion might be yet 
so high« that he would not " receive a letter from 
him," begged that Sir William would endeavour 
to soften him ; and expres9ed his hopes that he 
would comply with this request, and that ^^so 
^ By Mr. Pope. 
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small a relation would not hacden his heart a^^aiast 
him.'' 

That any man should presume to dictate a 
letter to bim» was not very agreeable to Mr. 
Savage; and therefore he was, before he had 
cqpened it, not much inclined to approve it. But 
when he read it, he found it contained sentit 
ments entirely opposite to his own» and, as he 
asserted, to the truth ; and therefore, instead of 
copying it, wrote his friend a letter full of mascu^ 
line resentment and warm expostulations. He 
very justly observed, that the style was too sup* 
plicatory, and the representation too abject, and 
that he ought at least to have made him complain 
with " the dignity of a gentleman in distress." 
He declared that he would not write the para- 
graph in which he was to ask Lord TyrconnePs 
pardon ; for, '^ he despised his pardon, and there- 
fore could not heartily, and would not hypocriti- 
cally, ask it." He remarked that his friend made 
a very unreasonable distinction between himself 
and him ; for, says he, ^^ when you mention men 
of high rank in your own character," they are. 
''those little creatures whom we are pleased to 
call the Great j" but when you address them "in 
mine," no servility is sufl5ciently humble. He. 
then with propriety explained the ill consequences 
which might be expected from such a letter, 
which his relations would print in their own de- 
fence, and which would for ever be produced as a 
full answer to all that he should allege against 
them ; for he always intended to publish a minute 
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account of the treatment which he had received;* 
It is to be remembered, to the honour of ^th<d 
gentleman by whom this letter was drawn tip, 
that he yielded to Mr. Savage's reasons, and 
agreed that it ought to be suppressed. 

After many alterations and delays, a subscript 
tion was at length raised, which did not amount 
to fifty pounds a year, though twenty were paid 
by one gentleman*; such was the generosity of 
mankind, that what had been done by a piayet* 
without solicitation, coiild not now be effected by 
application and interest ; and Savage had a great 
number to court and to obey for a pension lesa 
than that which Mrs. Oldfield paid him without? 
exacting any servilities, • - 

Mr. Savage, however, was satisfied, and willing 
to retire, and was convinced that the allowance, 
though scanty, would be more than sufficient fori 
him, being now determined to commence a rigid 
economist, and to live according to the exact 
rules of frugality ; for nothing was in his opinion 
more contemptible than a man, who, when he 
knew his income, exceeded it; and yet he con- 
fessed, that instances of such folly were too com- 
mon, and lamented that some men were not to be 
trusted with their own money. 

Full of these salutary resolutions, he left London 
in July 1739, having taken leave with great ten- 
derness of his friends, and parted from the author 
of this narrative with tears in his eyes. He was 
furnished with fifteen guineas, and informed, that 

* Mr. Pope. 
VOL. II. C C 
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they would be sufficient, not only for the expense 
of his journey, but for his support in Wales for 
spme time; and that there remained but little 
more of the first collection. He promised a stiict 
adherence to his maxims of parsimony, and went 
away in the stage-coach ; nor did his friends ex- 
pect to hear from him till he informed them of 
his arrival at Swansea. 

But when they least expected,* arrived a letter 
dated the fourteenth day after his departurfe, in 
which he sent them word, that he was yet upoa 
the road, and without money ; and that he there- 
fore could not proceed without a remittance. They 
then sent him the money that was in their hands^ 
with which he was enabled to reach BristoV from 
whence he was to go to Swansea by water. 

At Bristol he found an embargo laid upcm the 
shipping, so that he could not immediately obtain 
a passage ; and being therefore obliged U> stay 
there some time, he with his usual felicity ingra'^ 
tiated himself with many of the principal in- 
habitants, was invited to their houses, distinguii^ed 
at their publick feasts, and treated with a regard 
that gratified his vanity, and therefore easily en^ 
gaged his afiection. . . < . 

He began very early after his retirenti^at* to* 
complain of the conduct of his friends in Londmi, 
and irritated many of them so much by his letters, 
that they withdrew, however honourably, their 
contributions ; and it is believed, that little more 
was paid him than the twenty pounds a year, 
which were allowed him by the gentleman who 
proposed the subscription. 
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After some stay at Bristol he retired to Swansea, 
the place originally proposed for his residence, 
where he lived about a year, very much dissatis^ 
fied with the diminution of his salary ; but con- 
tracted, as in other places, acquaintance with 
those who were most distinguished in that country, 
among whom he has celebrated Mr, Powel and 
Mrs. Jones, by some verses which he inserted in 
The Gentleman's Magazine*, 

Here he completed his tragedy, of which ty^o 
acts were wanting when he left London ; and 
^as desirous of coming to town, to bring it upon 
the stage. This design was very warmly opposed ; 
and he was advised, by his chief benefactor, to 
put it into the hands of Mr, Thomson and Mn 
Mallet, that it might be fitted for the stage, and 
to allow his friends to receive the profits, out of 
which an annual pension should be paid him. 

This proposal he refected with the utmost con- 
tempt. He was by no means convinced that the 
judgement of those, to whom he was required to 
submit^ was superior to his own. He was now 
idetermined, as he expressed it, to be ^< no longer 
kept in leading-strings,*' and had no elevated idea 
of " his bounty, who proposed to pension him out 
of the profits of his own labours," 

He attempted in Wales to promote a subscrip. 
tion for his works, and had once hopes of success; 
but in a short time afterwards formed a resdlution 
of leaving that part of the country, to which he 
thought it not reasonable to be confined, for thi^ 

* Prifited in the late collection. 

c c 2 
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gratification of those, who, having promised him a 
liberal income, had no sooner banished him to a 
remote corner, than they reduced his allowance 
to a salary scarcely equal to the necessities of life. 

His resentment of this treatment, which, in his 
Own opinion at least, he had not deserved, was 
such, that he broke off all correspondience with 
most of his contributors, and appeared to con- 
sider them as persecutors and oppressors ; and iti 
the latter part of his life declared, that their 
conduct toward him since his departure frotti 
London "had been perfidiousness improving on 
perfidiousness, and inhumanity on inhumanity/' ' 

It is not to be supposed, that the necessities of 
Mr, Savage did not sometimes incite hini to sa- 
tirical exaggerations of the behaviour of those by 
whom he thought himself reduced to them. But 
it must be granted, that the diminution of hi« 
allowance was a great hardship, and that those 
who withdrew their subscription froni a man, 
who, upon the faith of their promise, had gone 
into a kind of banishment, and abandoned all 
those by whom he had been before relieved in 
his distresses, will find it no easy task to vindicate 
their conduct. 

It may be alleged, and perhaps justly, that he 
was petulant' and contemptuous ; that he more 
frequently reproached his subscribers for not giving 
him more, than thanked them for what he re* 
ceived ; but it is to be remembered, that his con- 
duct, and this is the worst charge that can be 
drawn up against him, did them no real injury, 
and that it therefore ought rather to have been 
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pitied than resented; at least, the resentment it 
might provoke ought to have been generous, and 
manly; epithets which his conduct will hardly 
deserve that starves the man whom he has per* 
suaded to put himself into his power. 
. It might have been reasonably demanded by 
Savage, that they should, before they had taken 
away what they promised, have replaced him in 
his former state, that they should have taken no 
advantages from the situation to which the ap« 
p^^rahce of their kindness had reduced him, and 
that ibe should: have been recalled to London be^ 
fore he was abandoned. .He might justly repre- 
sent, that he ought to have been considered as a 
lion in the toils, and demand to be released before 
the dogs should be loosed upon him. 

He endeavoured, . indeed, to release himseli^ 
and, with an intent to return to Loirdon, went to 
Bristol, where a repetition of the kindness which 
he had formerly found, invited him to stay. He 
was not only caressed and treated, but had a coU 
lection made for him of about thirty pounds, with 
which it had been happy if he had immediately 
departed for I^ndon ; but his negligence did not 
suffer him to consider, that such proofs of kind- 
ness were not often to be expected, and that this 
ardour of benevolence was in a great degree the 
effect of novelty, and might, probably, be every 
day less; and therefore he took no care to im- 
prove the happy time, but was encouraged by one 
favour to hope for another, till at length generosity 
was exhausted, and officiousness wearied. 

Another part of his n^isconduct was the practice 
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of prolonging his visits to unseasonable hours»diid 
disconcerting all the families into vihich he was 
admitted. This was an error in a place of com^ 
merce, which all the charms of his conversation 
could not compensate ; for what trader would 
purchase such airy satis&ction by the loss of 
solid gain^ which must be the consequence of 
midnight merriment, as those hours which were 
gained at night ware generally lost in the mora* 
ing? 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the curiosity of the iiK> 
habitants was gratified, found the number of bk 
friends daily decreasing, perhaps widaout suspect* 
ing for what reason their conduct was altered; 
for he still continued to harass, with his nocturnal 
intrusions, those that yet countenanced him, and 
Emitted him to their houses. 

But h^ did not spend all the time of his re* 
sldence at Bristol in visits or at taverns, for he 
sometimes returned to his studies, and began se- 
veral considerable designs* When he felt an ini- 
dlination to write, he always retired firom the 
knowledge of his fiiends, and lay hid in an cb^ 
scure part of the suburbs, till he found himself 
i^aln desirous of company, to which it is likely 
that intervals of absence made him more welccmie* 

He was always full of his design of returning to 
Jjondon, to bring his tragedy upon the stage j but, 
having neglected to depart with the money that 
was raised for him, he could not afterwards pro* 
cure a sum sufficient to defray the expanses of his 
journey; nor perhaps would a fresh supply have 
had any other effect than, by putting immediate 
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pleasuiesT iMo his power, to .ha«e 4riir6n>rj|ffa|^v 
thoughts of his journey oiit of Ws; miftdi . * i j » 

While he was thus apending/the dp.y: in;Conr 
ttiving a scheme for the morrow, distress abole 
iipon him by imperceptible degrees. His con- 
dtict had already wearied some of those vakb were 
at first enamoured of his conversation;. but< he 
toight, perhaps, still have devolved to others, 
vi^om he might have ent^taihed ^ith equal sue* 
cess, had not the decay of his clothes made it 
no longer consistent with their inanity to admit 
him to tiieir tables, or toassociaKe with bimin 
publick plains. He tiow began to find every man 
from home at whose house he called; and was 
therefore no longer able to procure the necessaries 
of life, but wandered about the town, slight^ 
and neglected, in quest of a dinner, which he did 
not always obtain. 

To complete his misery, he was pursued by the 
officers for small debts which he had contracted; 
and was therefore obliged to withdraw from the 
small number of friends from whom he had still 
lieason to hope for favours. His custom was to 
lie in bed the greatest part of the day, and to get 
out in the dark with the utmost privacy, and, 
after having paid his visit, return again before 
^ morning to his lodging, which was in the garret 
of an obscure inn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and confined 

dti the other, he sufiared the utmost extremities 

i of poverty, and often fasted so long that he was 

I sieized with faintness, and bad lost his appd^ite^ not 
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being able U> bear the smell of meat till, the 
action of his stomach was restored by a cordials 

In this distress, he received a remittance of five 
pounds from London, with which he provided 
himself a decent coat, and determined to go to 
London, but unhappily spent his money at a fa- 
vourite tavern. Thus was he again confined to 
-Bristol, where he was every day hunted by bailiffii. 
In this exigence he once more found a friefid, 
who sheltered him in his house, though at the 
usual inconveniences with which his company was 
attended; for he could neither be persuaded to go 
to bed in the night, nor to rise in the day* 

It is observable, that in these various scenes of 
misery he was always disengaged and cheerful: he 
at some times pursued his studies, and at others 
continued or enlarged his epistolary correspond- 
ence ; nor was he ever so far dejected as to en- 
deavour to procure an increase of his allowance 
by any other methods than accusations and re- 
proaches. 

He had now no longer any hopes of assistance from 
his friends at Bristol, who as merchants, and by 
consequence sufficiently studious of profit, cannot 
be supposed to have looked with much compassion 
upon negligence and extravagance; or to think 
any excellence equivalent to a fault of such con- 
sequence as neglect of economy* It is natural to 
imagine, that many of those, who would have 
relieved his real wants, were discouraged from the 
exertion of their benevolence by observation of 
the use which was made pf their favours, and 
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convictmn that relief would be only morrieiffUtty, 
and that the same necessity would quickly retnisi. 

At last he quitted the house of hia friend, and 
returned to his lodgings at the inn, still int^idiiig 
to set out in a few days for London ; but on the 
10th of January, 1742-3, having been at supper 
with two of his friends, he was at his return to his 
lodgings arrested for a debt of about eight pounds, 
which he owed at a coffee-house, and conducted 
to the house of a sheriff's oflScer, The account 
which he gives of this misfortune, in a letter to 
one of the gentlemen with whom he had supped, 
is too remarkable to be omitted. 

" It was not a little unfortunate for me, that I 
spent yesterday's evening with you ; because the 
hour hindered me from entering on my new lodg- 
ing; however, I have now got one, but such an 
one as I believe nobody would choose. 

" I was arrested at the suit of Mrs. Read, just as 
I was going up stairs to bed, at Mr. Bowyer's ; 
but taken in so private a manner, that I believe 
nobody at the White Lion is apprised of it : 
though I let the. officers know the strength, or 
rather weakness, of my pocket, yet they treated 
me with the utmost civility; and even when they 
conducted me to confinement, it was in such a 
manner, that I verily believe I could have escaped, 
which I would rather be ruined than have done, 
notwithstanding the whole amount of my finances 
wais but threepence halfpenny. 

" In the first place, I must insist, that you will 
industriously conceal this from Mrs. S- s, be- 
cause I would not have her good«nature suffer 
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tihat paui> whicfa^ I know, she would-be apt to &ei 
on this occftsion. ' > 

" Next, I conjure you, dear Sir, by all the tiw 
of fiiexidfihip, by no means to have one uneasy 
thought on my account ; but to have the same 
pleasantry of countenance, and unruffled serenity 
of mind, which (God be praised !) I have in this, 
and have had in a much severer calamity. Fur^ 
thermore, I charge you, if you value my firiendU 
ship as truly as I do yours, not to utter, or even 
harbour, the least resentment agsunst Mrs. R^d. 
I believe she has ruined me^ but I freely forgive 
her J and (though I will never more have any 
intimacy with her) I would, at a due distance, 
rather do her an act of good, than ill will. Lastly, 
(pardon the expression) I absolutely command you 
not to offer me any pecuniary assistance, nor to at* 
tempt getting me any from any one of your friends. 
At another time, or on any other occasion, you 
may, dear friend, be well assured, I would ntthei* 
write to you in the submissive style of a request 
.than that of a peremptory command. 

" However, that my truly valuable friend niay 
not think I am too proud to ask a favour, let me 
intreat you to let me have your boy to attend me 
for this day, taot only for the sake g£ saving me the 
expense of pbrters, but for the delivery of some 
letters to people whose names I would not have 
known to strangers. 

"The civil treatment I have thus far met from 
those whose prisoner I am, mak^ me thankful to 
the Almighty, that though he has thought fit to 
visit me (on my birth-night) with affliction, yet 
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(such is his gxieat goodness 1) my amotion is nisNb 
without alleviating circumstances. I munnur not ; 
but am Ml resignation to the divine wilL As to 
the world, I hope that I shall be endued by 
Heaven with that presence of mind, that sereiue 
dignity in misfortune, that constitutes the ofaa*» 
racter of a true nobleman ; a dignity far beyond 
that of coronets ; a nobility arising from the just 
principles of philosophy, refined and exalted by 
those of Christianity.'* 

He continued five days at the officer's, in hopes 
that he should be able to procure bail, and avmd 
the necessity of going to prison. The state in 
which he passed his time, and the treatment which 
he received, are very justly expressed by him in a 
letter which he wrote to a friend : ** The whole 
day," says he, "has been employed in various 
people's filling my head with their foolish chi- 
merical systems, which has obliged me coolly (as 
far as nature will admit) to digest, and accom^ 
modate myself to every different person's way of 
thinking; hmTied from one wild system to another, 
till it has quite made a chaos of my imagination, 
and nothing done-~promised — disappointed — or- 
dered to send, every hour, from one part of the 
town to the other." 

When his friends/ who had hitherto caressed 
isuid applauded, found that to give bail and pay 
the debt was the same, they all refused to pre- 
serve him from a prison at the expense of eight 
pounds: and therefore, after having been for some 
time at the officer's house "at an immense ex- 
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pense," as he observes in his letter, he was at 
length removed to Newgate* 

This expense he was enabled to support by tb&^ 
generosity of Mr. Nash at Bath, who, upon re^-' 
ceiving from him an account of his condition, 
immediately sent him five guineas, and promised 
to promote his subscription at Bath with sdl his 
interest. 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at least 
a freedom from suspense, and rest from the dis- 
turbing vicissitudes of hope and disappointment: 
he now found that his friends were only cofm^ 
panions, who were willing to share his gaiety, but 
not to partake of his misfortunes; and therefore 
he no longer expected any assistance from them. 

It must, however, be observed of one gentler- 
man, that he offered to release him by paprig the 
" debt: but that Mr. Savage would not consent, I 
suppose, because he thought he had before been 
too burthensome to him. 

He wias offered by some of his friends thatm 
collection should be made for his enlargement; 
but he "treated the proposal,** and declared* 
"he should again treat it, with disdain. As to 
writing any mendicant letters, he had too high a 
spirit, and determined only td write to some mi* 
nisters of state, to try to regain his pension.** . 

He continued to complain f of those that had 
sent him into the country, and objected to them, 

* In a letter after his confinement. ' 

f Letter> Jan, 15. 
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tliat he had "lost the profits of his play, which 
had been finished three years;'* and in another let^- 
ter declares his resolution to publish a pamphlet, 
th»t the world ipight know how ** he' had been 
used." 

This pamphlet was never written; for he in a 
very short time recovered his usual tranquillity, 
and cheerfully applied himself to more inoffensive 
studies. He indeed steadily declared, that he was 
promised a yearly allowance of fifty pounds, and 
never received half the sum; but he seemed to 
resign himself to that as well as to other mis- 
fortunes, and lose the remembrance of it in his 
amusements and employments. 

The cheerfulness with which he bore his con- 
finement appears from the following letter, which 
he wrote January the SOth, to one of his friends 
in London. 

" I now write to you from my confinement in 
Newgate, where I have been ever since Monday 
last< was se'nnight, and where I enjoy myself with 
much more tranquillity than I have known for 
tlpwards of a twelvemonth past; having a room 
entirely to myself, and pursuing the amusement of 
my poetical studies, uninterrupted, and agreeable 
to my mind. I thank the Almighty, I am now 
all collected in myself; and, though my person is 
in confinement, my mind can expatiate on ample 
and useful subjects with all the freedom imaginable: 
I am now more conversant with the Nine than 
ever, and if, instead of a Newgate-bird, I may be 
allowed to be a bird of the Muses, I assure you. 
Sir, I sing very freely in my cage ; sometimes in- 
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4^<i in the plaintive notes of the nightingak; 
but at others, in the cheerful strains of the lark." 

In another letter he observes, that he ranges 
from one subject to another, without confining 
himself to any particular task ; and that he was 
en^ployed one week upon one attempt, and the 
next upon another. 

Surely the fortitude of this man deserves, at 
least, to be mentioned with applause; and, what* 
ever faults may be imputed to him, the virtue oi 
suffering well cannot be denied him. The two 
powers which, in the opinion of Epictetus, con- 
stituted a wise man, are those of bearing and 
forbearing, which it cannot indeed be affirmed to 
have been equally possessed by Savage ; said indeed 
the want of one obliged him very frequently to 
practise the other. 

He was treated by Mr. Dagge, the keeper of 
the prison, with great huinanity; was supported 
by him at his own table, without any certainty of 
recompence; had a room to himself, to which he 
could at any time retire from all disturbance; was 
allowed to stand at the door of the prison, aod 
sometimes taken out into the fields*; so that ha 
suffered fewer hardships in prison than he had 
been accustomed %o undergo in the greatest part 
of his life. 

The keeper did not confine his benevoleace to 
a gentle execution of his office, but made some 
overtures to the creditor for his release, though 
without effect ^ and continued, during the whole 

* See this coflfiriBed, Gent* Mag, vol. LVTI. 1140. 
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time of his imprigonmetit, to treat him with the 
utmost tenderness and civility. 

Virtue is undoubtedly most laudable in that 
state which makes it most difficult; and therefore 
the humanity of a gaoler certainly deserves this' 
public attestation ; and the man, whose heart has 
not been hardened by such an emJ)loyment, may 
be justly proposed as a pattern of benevolence. 
If an inscription was once engraved "to the ho- 
nest toU-gatherer,** less honours ought not to be 
paid " to the tender gaoler." 

Mr. Savage very frequently received visits, and 
sometimes presents, from his acquaintances ; but 
they did not amount to a subsistence, for the 
greater part of which he was indebted to the 
generosity of this keeper; but these favours, how- 
ever they might endear to him the particular 
persons from whom he received them, were very 
hr from impressing upon his mind any advan- 
tageous ideas of the people of Bristol, and there- 
fore he thought he could not more properly 
employ himself in prison, than in writing a poem 
called "London and Bristol delineated*.'* 

When he had brought this poem to its present 
state^ which, without considering the chasm, is 
not perfect, he wrote to London an account of his 
design, and informed his friend f, that he was de- 
termined to print it with his name ; but enjoined 
him not to communicate his intention to his Bristol 

* The Author preferred this title to that of ^^ London and 
Bristol compared ;" which, when he began the piece, he intended 
to prefix to it. 

t This friend' was Mr. Care the printer. 
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acquaintance. The gentlemani surprised at his 
resolution, endeavoured to persuade him from 
publishing it, at least from prefixing his name; 
and declared, that he could not reconcile the in- 
junction of secrecy with his resolution to own it 
at its first appearance. To this Mr. Savage re- 
turned an answer agreeable to his character^ in 
the following terms : 

** I received yours this morning ; and not with- 
out a little surprise at the contents. To answer a 
question with a question, you ask me concerning 
London and Bristol, why will I add delineated? 
Why did Mr. Woolaston add the same word to his 
Religion of Nature ? I suppose that it was his 
will and pleasure to add it in his case : and it is 
mine to do so in my own. You are pleased to tell 
me, that you understand not why secrecy is en- 
joined, and yet I intend to set my name to it. My 
answer is — ^I have my private reasons, which I am 
not obliged to explain to any one. You doubt my 
friend Mr. S— — * would not approve of it — And- 
what is it to me whether he does or not? Do you 

imagine that Mr. S is to dictate to me ? If 

any man who calls himself my friend should as- 
sume such an air, I would spurn at his friendship 
with ^contempt, You say, I seem to think so by 
not letting him know it— And suppose I do, what 
then? Perhaps I can give reasons for that dis- 
approbation, very foreign from what you would 
imagine. You go on in saying. Suppose I should 
not put my name to it— -My answer is, that I will 

* Mr. Strong, of the Post-offioe. 
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not suppose any such thing, being determined to 
the contrary: neither. Sir, would I have you sup- 
pose, that I applied to you for want of another 
press : nor would I have you imagine, that I owe 
Mr. S obligations which I do not/* 

Such was his imprudence, and such his obstinate 
adherence to his own resolutions, however absurd ! 
A prisoner ! supported by charity ! and, whatever 
insults he might have received during the latter 
part of his stay at Bristol, once caressed, esteemed* 
and presented with a liberal collection, he could 
forget on a sudden his danger and his obligations, 
to gratify the petulance of his wit, or the eager- 
ness of his resentment, and publish a satire, by 
which he might reasonably expect that he should 
alienate those who then supported him, and pro- 
voke those whom he could neither resist nor 
escape. 

This resolution, from the execution of which it 
is probable that only his death could have hindered 
him, is sufficient to show, how much he dis- 
regarded all considerations that opposed his pre- 
sent passions, and how readily he hazarded all 
future advantages for any immediate gratifications. 
Whatever was his predominant inclination, neither 
hope nor fear hindered him from complying with 
it ; nor had opposition any other effect than to 
heighten his ardour, and irritate his vehemence. 

This performance was however laid aside, while 
he was employed in soliciting assistance from 
several great persons ; and one interruption suc- 
ceeding another, hindered him from supplying 

VOL. II. D D 
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the ob»m> and perhaps from retoudiii^ tke other 
parts, which he can hardly be imaginefl tp hwm 
feiished in his own opinion ; for it isj very uneqpidl^ 
and some of the lines are rather inserted tp rhjrmi) 
to others, than to support or improve the ^enatJ^ 
but the first and last parts are worked up twith 
great spirit and elegance. 

His time was spent in the prison for the most 
part in study» or in receiving visits j but sometimei 
he descended to lower amusements^ and diverted 
himself in the kitchen with the conversation <xf 
the criminals ; for it was not pleasing to bim to 
be much without company; and, though he was 
very capable of a judicious dioice, he was oftoa 
contented with the first that offered ; for this he 
was sometimes reproved by his friends, who found 
him surrounded with felons ; but the reproof was 
on that, as on other occasions, thrown away; he 
continued to gratify himself, and to set very little 
value on the opinion of others. 

But here, as in every other scene of his life, hm 
made use of such opportunities as occurred of 
benefiting those who were more miserable than 
himself, and was always ready to perform any 
office of hujoanity to his fellow^prisoners. . r 

He had now ceased from corresponding ifrUii 
any of Im subscribers excie^pt one, who yet cod^ 
tinued to remit him the tiv«nty pounds a year winch' 
he had promised him, and by whom it was tec-^ 
pected that he would have been in a very short 
time enlarged, because he had directed the keeper 
to inquire after the state of his debt^ 
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How^m^ ha took care to enter his name ac- 
cmdxrsg^ to ti;^ £9rm» of the court ^, that the 
ctedtitor might be ol^iiged to make him 'some al- 
lowance^ if lie was continued a prisoner^ and, 
wfaeu on that occasion he appeared in the hall, 
waB^treated with very unusual respect. 

But the resentment of the city was afterwards 
liaised by some accounts that had been ispread of 
the si^ire ; and he wai9 informed that some of the 
men^hts intended to pay the allowance which 
the law required, and to detain him a prisoner at 
their own expense* This he treated as an empty 
menace; and perhaps might have hastened the 
fHiblication, only to show how much he was su- 
perior to their insults, had not all his schemes been 
suddenly destroyed. 

When he had been six months in prison, he 
i^eiv^ from one of his friends, f in whose kind- 
ness he had the greatest confidence, and on whose ' 
assistance he chiefly depended, a letter, that con- 
tained a charge of very atrocious ingri^itude, drawn 
up in MVKh terms as sudden resentment dictated. 
Henley, in one of liis advertisements, had men* 
t|Qiied ** Rq[)e*s treatment of Savage/* This was 
supposed by Pope to be the conse^pience of a 
^sbn^Ignnt made by Savage to Henley, and was 
tlHsrefbre ^mentioned: by him widi much resent- 
.m&at^ Mr. Savage retomed a very «alemn pro- 
testation of his innocesice, but however appeared 

* S^ GeBt Mag. vol. LVII. 1040. 
' t Mr. Pope. * See some extracts of letters from that gentle- 
man to and concerning Mr. Savage, in Ruffhead*s Life of Pope, 
p. 502. 
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much disturbed at the accusation* Some days 
afterwards he was seized with a pain in his back 
and side, which, as it was not viDlent, was not 
suspected to be dangbrous; but growtiig* d»iy 
more languid and dejected, on the Q5th of Jidy 
he confined himself to his room, and a fever 
seized his spirits. The symptoms grew every 
day more formidable, but his condition did not 
enable him to procure any assistance. The last 
time that the keeper saw him was on July the 
31st, 1743; when Savage, seeing him at his bed- 
side, said, with an uncommon earnestness, ^'I 
have something to say to you. Sir:** but, after a 
pause, moved his hand in a melancholy manner; 
and, finding himself unable to recollect what he 
was going to communicate, said, ** 'Tis gone I*' 
The keeper soon after left him; and the next 
morning he died. He was buried in the church- 
yard of St. Peter, at the expense of the keeper. 

Such were the life and death of Richard Savi^e, 
a man equally distinguished by his virtues and 
vic^s ; and at once remarkable for his weaknesses 
and abilities. 

He was of a middle stature, of a thin habit of 
body, a long visage, coarse features, and melanefady 
aspect; of a grave and manly deportment, a so^ 
lenm dignity of mien, but which, upon a n^strer 
acquaintance, softened into an engaging easiness 
of manners. His walk was slow, and his voice 
tremulous and mournful. He was easily excited 
to smiles, but very seldom provoked to laughter. 

His mind was in an uncommon degree vigorous 
and active. His judgement ivas accurate, his 
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apprehension quick, and his memory so tenacious, 
that he was frequently ohserved to know what he 
had learned from others, in a short time, better 
than those by whom he was informed ; and could 
frequently recoUett incidents, with all their com- 
bination of circumstances, which few would have 
regard^ at the present time, but which the 
quickness of his sipprehension impressed upon 
him» He had the art of escaping from his own. < 
reflections, and accommodating himself to every 
hew scene. 

To this quality is to be imputed the extent of 
his knowledge, compared with the small time 
which he spent in visible endeavours to acquire it 
He mingled in cursory conversation with the same 
steadiness of attention as others apply to a lecture ; 
and amidst the appearance of thoughtless gaiety, 
lost no new idea that was started, nor any hint 
that could be improved. He had therefore made 
in coffee-houses the same proficiency as others 
in their closets ; and it is remarkable, that the 
writings of a man of little education and little 
reading have an air of learning scarcely to be 
found in any other performances, but which per- 
liajps as often obscures as embellishes them. 

His judgement was eminently exact both with 
regard to writings and to men. The knowledge 
of life was indeed his chief attainment ; and it is 
not without some satisfaction, that I can produce 
the suffrage of Savage in favour of human nature, 
of which he never appeared to entertain such 
odious ideas as some who perhaps had neither his 
judgement nor experience, have published, either 
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in ostentation of their sagacity, vlncfic^on cif 
their crimes, or gratification of their mdlcev* - * 

His method of life particularly qu^fied hiiil 
for conversation, of which he knew howio praC* 
4ise all the graces. He was never veh^feilt tii 
loud, bpt at once modest and easy, open ^rid re* 
spectful; his language was vivacious or-elq^ant; 
and equally happy upon grave and humorous suIm 
jects. He was generally censured for not know- 
ing when to retire ; but that was not the defect of 
his judgement, but of his fortune: when he left 
his company, he used frequently to spend the 
remaining part of the night in the street, or at 
least was abandoned to gloondy reflections, which 
it is not strange that he delayed als l6ng as be 
could; and sometimes forgot that be gave othetit 
pain to avoid it himself. a. 

It cannot be said, that he made use of his 
abilities for the direction of his own conduct ; a» 
irregular and dissipated manner of life had mad^ 
him the slave of every passion that happened i^ 
be excited by the presence of its object, and thd0 
slavery to his passions reciprocally produced a^l^ 
irregular aiid dissipated. He was not moBtctiii* 
his own motions, nor could promise any thitig* 
for the next day. • - *^ 

With regard to his economy, liothing^ cafA >biP 
added to the relation of his life. He appeaiMlW 
think himiielf bom to be supported by others, and' 
-dispensed from all necessity of providing i%r triM^i^ 
self; he therefore never prosecuted any sclieflli^ 
of advantage, nor endeavoured even to secure UM 
prbfits which his writings might hftv«^ aiBR>rdc^' 
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binu His tepiper was, in consequence of the 
dominion of his passions, uncertain and capricious; 
be was easily engaged, and easily disgusted ; but 
be is accused of retaining his hatred more te« 
D^ciously than his benevolence. 
« He was compassionate both by nature and prin* 
ciple, and always ready to perform offices of 
humanity; but when he was provoked (and very 
small offences were sufficient to provoke him), he 
would prosecute his revenge with the utmost acri- 
mony till his passion had subsided. 

His friendship was therefore of little value; 
for though he^was zealous in the support or vin- 
dication of those whom he loved, yet it was always 
dangerous to trust him, because he considered 
himself as discharged by the first quarrel from 
all ties of honour and gratitude ; and would be* 
tray those secrets which in the warmth of con- 
fidence had been imparted to him. This practice 
drew upon him an universal accusation of ingra- 
titude; nor can it be denied that he was very 
ready to set himself free from the load of an 
obligation} for he could not bear to conceive 
hjmself in a state of dependence, his pride being 
equally powerful with his other passions, and ap- 
pearing in the form of insolence at one time, and 
<rf vanity at another. Vanity, the most innocent 
species of pride^ was most frequently predominant: 
he could not ea3ily leave oflP, when he had once 
b^un to mention himself or his works; nor ever 
read his verses without stealing his eyes from the 
page, to discover in the faces of his audience^ 
how they were affected with any favourite passage. 
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A kinder name than that of vanity ought to be 
given to the delicacy with which he was always 
careful to separate his own merit from every other 
H^an's, and to reject that praise to which he li^d 
no claim. He did not forget, in mentioning his 
performances^ to mark every line that had been 
suggested or amended; and was so accurate, as to 
relate that he owed three words in " The Wan- 
derer** to the advice of his friends. 

His veracity was questioned, but with little 
reason; his accounts, though not indeed always 
the same, were generally consistent. When he 
loved any man, he suppressed all his faults ; and, 
when he had been offended by him, concealed all 
his virtues: but his characters were generally 
true, so far as he proceeded; though it cannot be 
denied, that his partiality might have sometimes 
the effect of falsehood. 

In cases indifferent, he was zealous for virtue, 
truth, and justice : he knew very well the neces- 
sity of goodness to the present and future hap- 
piness of mankind ; nor is there perhaps any 
writer, who has less endeavoured to please by 
flattering the appetites, or perverting the judge- 
ment. 

As an author, therefore, and he now ceases to 
influence mankind in any other character, if one 
piece which he had resolved to suppress be ex- 
cepted, he has very little to fear from the strictest 
moral or religious censure. And though he may 
not be altogether secure against the objections of 
the critick, it must however be acknowledged, that 
his works are the productions of a genius truly 
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poetical ; and, what many writers who have been 
more lavishly applauded cannot boast, that they 
have an original air, which has no resemblance of 
any foregoing writer, that the versification and 
sentiments have a cast peculiar to themselves, 
which no man can imitate with success, because 
what was nature in Savage 'would in another be 
affectation. It must be confessed, that his de- 
scriptions are striking, his images animated, his 
fictions justly imagined, and his allegories artfully 
pursued; that his diction is elevated, though 
sometimes forced, and his numbers sonorous and 
majestick, though frequently sluggish and en- 
cumbered. Of his style, the general fault is harsh- 
ness, and its general excellence is dignity ; of his 
sentiments, the prevailing beauty is simplicity, and 
uniformity the prevailing defect. 

For his life, or for his writings, none, who can- 
didly consider his fortune, will think an apology 
either necessary or difficult. If he was not always 
sufficiently instructed in his subject, his knowledge 
was at least greater than could have been attained 
by others in the same state. If his works were 
sometimes unfinished, accuracy cannot reasonably 
be expected from a man oppressed with want, 
which he has no hope of relieving but by a speedy 
publication. The insolence and resentment of 
which he is accused were not easily to be avoided 
by a great mind, irritated by perpetual hardships, 
and constrained hourly to return the spurns of 
contempt, and repress the insolence of prosperity ; 
and vanity surely may be readily pardoned in 
him, to whom life afforded no other comforts than 
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barren praises, and the consciousness of deserving 
them. 

Those are no proper judges of his conduct, 
who have slumbered away their time on the down 
of plenty ; nor will any wise man easily presume 
to say, "Had I been in Savage's condition, I 
should have lived or written better than Savage." 
. This relation will not be wholly without its use, 
if those, who languish under any part of his suf- 
ferings, shall be enabled to fortify their patience, 
by reflecting that they feel only those afflictions 
from which the abilities of Savage did not exempt 
him; or those, who, in confidence of superior 
capacities or attainments, disregard the common 
maxims of life, shall be reminded that nothing 
will supply the want of prudence ; and that neg- 
ligence and irregularity, long continued, will make 
J^nowledge useless, wit ridiculous, and genius 
contemptiblet 
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